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SummaiT’  of 
ADAMS  COUNTY  REPORT 


C(»nmlttee  on  Children  and  Youth 


Ruth  Ranbin 

Acting  Adult  Co-Chairman 


Cassie  Nutter 
Acting  Adult  Co-Chairman 


Sarah  Brvunback 
Acting  Youth  Co-Chairman 


ORGANIZATION 

The  Adams  County  Committee  functioned  without  an  adult  chairman*  The 
direction  of  the  Committee  was  formulated  by  a Steering  Committee. 
PARTICIPATION 

(24)  meetings,  (566)  people  in  attendance,  (136)  committee  members 
DESCRIPTION 

An  important  characteristic  of  the  Adams  County  Caranittee  on  Children 
and  Youth  was  a lack  of  active  support  from  adults  and  parents  wanting  to 
enter  into  dialogue  with  youth.  This  was  predicted  by  some  adults  who  had 
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been  working  with  community  groups  in  the  Cotmty  for  years,  and  lamented 
by  youth  who  so  suggested  that  inactive  adults  was  part  of  the  community's 
problen.  Many  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  get  key  community  people, 

(or  suggestions  from  them  of  people),  to  head  the  committee.  Finally,  adults 
were  suspicious  of  anyone  ccmaing  from  outside  the  community  to  talk  about 
the  community's  problems. 

The  youth  involved  with  the  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth  were  not 
"ordinary"  students.  They  were  student  and  youth  leaders,  good  students, 
mostly  college  oriented  - many  caning  from  prosperous  Gettysburg  families 
or .Gettysburg  College  faculty.  The  description  and  suggestions  that  follow 
were  derived  from  notes  and  minutes  of  all  of  the  meetings. 

PROBLEM  PJ>£AS 

Education 

Students  lack  a real  and  meaningful  voice  and  representation  in  school 
policy.  They  say  there  is  inadequate  curriculum  and  facilities  to  meet  the 
individual  needs  of  all  students.  Insufficient  use  of  school  buildings  in 
the  community  was  cited.  The  schools  lack  enough  of  newly  qualified  and 
newly  educated  teachers  with  up-dated  and  innovative  educational  techniques. 
There  exists  a lack  of  depth  and  educational  experiences  for  all  students, 
(Many  of  the  students  on  the  County  Committee  attended  a European  trip 
sponsored  by  the  Gettysb\irg  Boroxigh  High  School  and  recognized  that  the  High 
School  might  be  more  advanced  with  this  approach  than  other  schools.)  College 
students  talked  of  the  absence  of  black  study  and  curriculum  relevant  to  black 
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and  other  minority  groups.  There  is  lack  of  communication  between  school 
boards  and  students,  and  lack  of  educational  changes  on  the  part  of  school 
boards. 

Home 

Most  students  complained  of  inactive  parents  and  apathetic  peers. 

Lower  socio-economic  individuals  seem  to  get  insufficient  guidance.  There 
is  a shortage  of  trained  social  workers.  Parents  seem  disinterested  in  some 
of  the  problems  of  youth.  Poverty  exists  in  the  borough  and  rural  areas. 
There  is  segregated  housing  for  blacks  and  no  integrated  social  activities. 
Racial  discrimination  is  practiced  by  employers  and  exists  in  the  community 
at  large. 

Youth  Values 

Youth  wish  to  adopt  their  own  values  rather  than  those  imposed  by 
adults.  Adults  are  intolerant  of  youth  styles.  Youth  have  no  voice  in  local 
government. 

RECCMMENDATIONS 


Education 

1 • That  decision-making  ccanraittee  be  organized  in  each  school  to 
include  administration,  teachers,  and  students,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  students  and  teachers  a more  active  voice  in  school 
policy. 

2,  That  school  curriculum  Include  more  trips  and  outside  speakers  for 
all  students  to  broaden  their  educational  experience. 
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3.  That  Negro  history  be  initiated  immediately  into  existing  courses 
or  provided  as  separate  electives, 

U»  That  teachers'  salaries  be  increased, 

5.  That  black  teachers  be  hired  in  all  school  systems. 

6.  That  present  teacher  tenure  be  abolished,  replaced  by  periodic 
examinations  of  all  teachers  and  merit  increases  for  outstanding 
teachers , 

7.  That  student /faculty  committee  be  set  up  to  act  as  advisory  ccamaittee 
to  school  boards. 

8.  That  students  be  allowed  to  evaluate  teachers  after  a ccanplete  course. 

9*  That  more  flexibility  be  allowed  in  course  selection  and  that 

schools  allow  examination  of  courses  by  special  examination. 

10.  That  students  be  permitted  to  make  suggestions  that  would  be  considered 
for  curriculum. 

11.  That  school  newspapers  be  the  official  organ  of  students,  with  a 
separate  paper  for  administration  releases. 

12.  That  students  have  more  responsibility  to  govern  themselves, 

13*  That  student  government  should  have  a meeting  for  an  active  say  in 
governing  students . 

14*  That  dialogue  be  established  between  students,  faculty,  administration, 
and  parents. 

15»  That  the  local  papers  include  news  for  and  about  youth. 

Home 

1 • That  parent  and  children  discuss  problems  with  complete  honesty 
with  the  hope  of  gaining  understanding. 
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2.  That  youth  be  given  more  active  responsibility  in  the  affairs 
of  the  family. 

3.  That  there  be  trained  social  workers. 

4.  That  additional  guidance  counselors  be  added  to  the  high  schools. 

5.  That  existing  programs  be  increased  to  aid  the  poor. 

6.  That  education  of  the  young  and  old  extend  to  the  home. 

7*  That  open  housing  legislation  be  initiated  and  implenented. 

8,  That  the  borough  of  Gettysburg  construct  a swimming  pool  and 
recreation  center  for  youth. 

Youth  Values 

1.  That  black  and  white  must  work  together  to  over-come  differences. 
. That  dialogue  sessions  continue  in  the  future. 
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Grievance  Sessions  riighlite 

G’burg-s  Student  Unrest 


A night  long  grievance  session  protesting  the  administration  s 
modification  of  a co-ed  proposal  for  more  lenient  women's  hours  climaxed 
a weekend  of  student  unrest  on  the  Gettysburg  College  campus. 

At  the  invitation  of  President  C.  Arnold  Hanson,  about  400  students 
met  with  a few  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  what  resulted  in 
grievance  discussions,  at  a late  morning  break  in  the  board's  regular 
meeting  Saturday. 

Before  the  discussions  started,  Gwynne  L.  Joslyn,  a junior,  presi- 
dent of  the  Women's  Student  Government  (WSG),  announced  the  revised 
women's  dormitory  hours  which  had  just  been  before  the  board. 

The  new  women's  hours,  proposed  by  the  administration,  approves 
"self  limited"  hours  for  senior  women.  It  also  grants  junior  women  3 
a.m.  curfews  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  Sophomore  and  freshmen  women  were 
given  2 a.m.  curfews  on  Saturday  and  1 a.m.  on  Friday.  Up  to  Thanks- 
giving, freshmen  women  must  observe  midnight  curfews  on  Friday  and  Sunday 
and  1 a.m.  on  Saturday. 

Women's  hours,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  policy,  permitted 
freshman  women  a 1 a.m.  on  Saturdays,  and  midnights  on  Friday  and  Sunday. 
Sophomore  and  junior  women  had  to  observe  a 1 a.m.  on  Friday  and  2 a.m. 
on  Saturday,  Senior  women  had  to  observe  a 3 a.m.,  with  parental  consent, 
every  night. 
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Weeknight  hours  remained  unchanged  for  the  under classwomen „ 
Freshmen  coeds  are  required  to  be  in  by  10:30  p.m.  Monday  through 
Thursday.  Sophomores  and  juniors  have  midnights  Monday  through 
Thursday,  and  Sunday. 

The  proposal  also  reads  that  "if  self  limited  hours  for  senior 
women  proves  successful,  consideration  will  be  given  next  year  to 
the  extension  of  this  arrangement." 

Following  proper  channels,  WSG  presented  to  Dr.  Hanson  a 
proposal  to  change  women's  hours.  Dr.  Hanson  received  and  reviewed 
the  proposal  on  Friday  and  then  presented  it  to  trustees  as  a 
matter  of  information  Saturday. 

What  aroused  the  students  was  Hanson's  modification  of  the 
WSG  proposal  to  conform  to  an  earlier  proposal  submitted  by  the 
women's  group  in  November. 

The  latest  WSG  proposal  requested  "self-limited"  hours  for 
sophomore,  junior  and  senior  women. 

To  protest  this  new  schedule,  the  students  Saturday  morning 
urged  all  women  to  stay  away  from  their  dormitories  Saturday  night 
beyond  their  curfews. 

About  300  men  and  women  regrouped  in  the  Student  Union  Bui  Idl- 
ing at  10:30  p.m.  Saturday  to  promote  the  "stay  out".  Among  the 
administrators  attending  that  meeting  was  Dr.  Frank  B.  Williams, 

Dean  of  Students,  who  granted  the  students  permission  to  stay  in 
the  SUB  "as  long  as  they  felt  it  necessary  to  air  their  grievances." 

The  students  broke  up  into  smaller  groups  to  discuss  student 
affairs  and  concerns,  and  regrouped  at  2 a.m.  Sunday. 

The  2 a.m,  general  session  held  the  attention  of  about  a 
sixth  of  the  student  body,  which  numbers  about  1,850. 
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General  discussion  ended  at  3 a.m.  with  leaders  urging 
students,  and  especially  women,  to  remain  in  the  SUB  for  the 
rest  of  the  night  as  a show  of  strength  and  support  of  their 
protest . 

Sleeping  bags  were  unrolled  and  blankets  were  spread  out  on 
the  hard  floor.  Some  students  sought  the  comfort  of  the  SUB 
lounge  furniture  for  their  night's  sleep^  At  about  5:30  a„m„, 
Student  Union  Director  Frederic  Froelicher  counted  about  75 
peacefully  sleeping  studentSo 

The  students  met  twice  Sunday  to  draft  proposals  to  better 
student  and  college  affairs. 

At  the  Sunday  night  meeting,  they  distributed  a printed  list 
of  proposals  to  be  discussed  dealing  with; 

Reevaluation  of  the  college  charter. 

Reconstruction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  a tripartite 
basis. 

Reorganization  of  the  Student  Senate. 

An  evaluation  of  the  faculty,  their  salaries,  and  the 
call  for  Black  professors. 

Reevaluation  of  the  curriculum  proposing  a liberal  arts 
major,  Black  student  program  and  the  absolution  of  ROTC 
for  credit  or  the  equal  crediting  of  a peace  research 
program . 

Recruitment  of  students. 

College  finances. 

Residential  life. 

College  property. 
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The  final  proposal  on  the  printed  sheet  recommends  a student* 
organized,  compulsory  convocation  for  Friday,  April  11  at  10.50 
a.m.  to  firm-up  plans  for  a two-day  moratorium.  The  moratorium 
on  classes,  tentatively  set  by  the  students  April  15=16  is  to 
include  seminars  and  discussions  among  trustees,  administrators, 
faculty,  and  students. 

The  tone  of  this  weekend’s  student  efforts  is  best  summarized 
by  the  remarks  of  a sophomore,  James  Henderson  ^ who  said  in 
addressing  400  students  Sunday  night;  "We’re  not  aiming  at  indi- 
viduals like  President  Hanson,  but  we’re  aiming  at  a system. 

"We’re  going  to  try  to  get  everybody  doing  something  together 
for  the  first  time  in  the  college’s  history. 

"We're  going  to  try  the  channels  even  more  than  they’ve  been 
tried  before. 

"We're  going  to  ask  for  it  first.  Demand  it.  Then  we're 
going  to  get  it. 

"We're  not  tearing  down,  we’re  building.  If  we  have  to  tear 
down  to  build,  we'll  do  it. 

"We're  going  to  do  something  that's  actually  worthwhile. 

"We'll  give  the  administration  every  chance  to  act  without 
a direct  confrontation. 

"You're  paying  for  your  education.  You  should  be  able  to  get 
what  you  want." 
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Moratorium  Set  For 
G^burg  April  15-16 


A two-day  break  from  classes  permitting  campus-wide  participation 
in  a ’’moratorium"  to  discuss  problems  and  opportunities  at  Gettysburg 
College  has  been  set  for  April  15-16, 

At  its  meeting  Wednesday,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  college 
faculty,  decided  that  classes  would  not  meet  on  April  15-16  "in  order 
to  permit  campus-wide  participation  in  the  moratorium  discussions," 

Dr.  C,  Arnold  Hanson,  college  president,  said,  in  a statement 
circulated  around  the  campus  Thursday,  "I  support  the  idea  of  a gather 
ing  of  all  parts  of  the  college  for  serious  discussion  of  our  problems 
and  opportunities.  Thus  the  proposal  for  a Moratorium  has  my  support 
under  the  assumption  that  its  formulation  includes  all  parts  of  the 
college  and  permits  serious  exploration  and  follow-up  of  matters  of 
concern  and  interest." 

The  idea  of  a moratorium  is  a follow-up  to  student  unrest  reported 
last  weekend  on  the  campus.  The  unrest  was  sparked  by  about  400  men 
and  women  students  who  protested  the  administration’s  modification  of  a 
co-ed  proposal  for  more  lenient  women’s  hours. 

During  an  all-night  session  in  the  Student  Union  Building  Saturday, 
students  came  up  with  other  topics  of  general  concern  to  the  campus 
community.  One  of  their  recommendations  was  to  hold  a "two-day  moratorium 
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on  classes.  Students  suggested  the  moratorium  program  might 
include  seminars  and  discussions  among  trustees,  administrators 
faculty  and  students. 

Robert  W.  Hallett,  a senior  from  Boston,  Mass.,  listed  10 
items  that  might  be  discussed  at  the  moratorium:  Residential 

life;  philosophy  of  education;  goals  of  the  college;  curriculum 
recruitment  of  faculty  and  students;  planning  and  development; 
alumni  and  public  relations;  finances;  power  structure;  and 
student  life  in  general. 
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CAMPUS  COMMUNITY  CONCERNS 
News  Bulletin 

NEWS  STAFF:  James  B,  Hyman,  Senior /Paul  F-  O’ Conor,  Senior 
James  A„  Kalbaugii,  Public  Information  Officer 


To  keep  the  campus  community 
program,  as  it  breaks,  the  Campus 
publish  bulletins  as  warranted^ 
of  the  staff  members  listed  above 
Office  in  the  basement  of  Eddie  P 


up  to  date  on  news  of  the  ''Concerns” 
Community  Concerns  ne\(/s  staff  will 
News  items  should  be  directed  to  one 
or  left  at  the  Public  Relations 
lank  Gym, 


News  to  date; 

MARCH  15  =■-  About  400  students  met  with  a fev^/  members  of  the 
college's  board  of  trustees,  President  C„  A,  Hanson,  and  other 
administrators,  to  discuss  the  revised  women's  dormitory  hours 
which  had  just  been  announced.  Some  of  the  students  in  attend- 
ance objected  strongly  to  the  administration’s  modification  of 
the  WSG  proposal  to  conform  to  an  earlier  proposal  submitted  by 
the  women's  group  in  November, 

The  latest  WSG  proposal  requested  "self -limited"  hours  for  sopho- 
more, junior,  and  senior  women.  The  revised  hours  approved  by 
the  administration  gave  senior  women  "self -limited"  hours;  3 a»m, 
Friday  and  Saturday  curfews  for  juniors,  and  2 a,m,  Saturday 
curfews  and  1 a,m,  curfew  on  Friday  for  sophomore  and  freshman 
women , 

To  protest  this  new  schedule,  tne  students  on  the  morning  of 
March  15  urged  all  women  to  stay  away  irom  their  dormitories  that 
night  beyond  their  curfews.  About  300  men  and  women  regrouped  in 
the  SUB  at  10.30  p,m,  tnat  Saturday  to  promote  the  "stay  out". 

They  were  given  permission  to  stay  in  the  SUB  "as  long  as  they 
felt  it  necessary  to  air  their  grievances". 

They  broke  up  into  smaller  groups  to  discuss  student  affairs  and 
concerns,  and  regrouped  at  2 a.m,  Sunday  in  the  SUB,  The  2 a,m, 
general  session  held  the  attention  of  about  300  students.  General 
discussion  ended  at  3 a,m,  with  leaders  urging  students,  and 
especially  women,  to  remain  in  the  SUB  for  the  rest  of  the  night 
as  a show  of  strength  and  support  of  their  protest.  At  about 
5:30  a,m.  Sunday,  Fred  Froelicher,  SUB  director,  counted  about  75 
peacefully  sleeping  students. 
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MARCH  16  The  students  met  twice  later  that  Sunday  to  draft 
proposals  aimed  at  bettering  student  and  college  affairs.  At 
a closed  meeting  that  night,  they  distributed  a printed  list 
of  proposals  dealing  with:  reevaluation  of  the  college  charter; 

reconstruction  of  the  board  of  trustees  on  a tripartite  basis; 
reorganization  of  the  Student  Senate;  an  evaluation  of  the 
faculty,  their  salaries,  and  the  call  for  black  professors; 
reevaluation  of  the  curriculum  proposing  a liberal  arts  major; 
black  studies  program,  and  the  "absolution”  of  ROTC  for  credit 
or  equal  crediting  of  a peace  research  program;  recruitment  of 
students;  college  finances;  residential  life;  college  property; 
and  a call  for  a " studen t -or ga n ized , compulsory  convocation 
April  11  to  firm-up  plans  for  a two-day  moratorium", 

MAF?CH  17  --  The  Student  Senate  passed  a motion  recognizing  the 
need  for  a "moratorium”.  The  Senate  also  passed  an  amended 
motion  endorsing  the  idea  of  a "moratorium”  and  further  stating 
that  at  the  next  Senate  meeting,  it  will  entertain  any  petition 
on  the  part  of  any  group  of  students  as  the  format  of  this 
"moratorium",  A third  motion  was  tabled  until  the  next  meeting. 
That  motion  asked  the  Senate  to  endorse  a student  strike  if 
permission  to  hold  a "moratorium"  is  refused  by  the  adminis- 
tration , 


MARCH  19  --  The  faculty’s  Executive  Committee  m,et  and  agreed 
that  classes  would  not  meet  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  15-16, 
"in  order  to  permit  campus-wide  participation  in  the  ’moratorium' 
discussions . " 

A document  titled,  "The  Issues  and  the  Objectives"  was  released,  - 
It  contained  four  statements  by  students  and  one  by  Dr,  Hanson, 

Dr.  Hanson  said,  he  supported  "the  idea  of  a gathering  of  all 
parts  of  the  College  for  serious  discussion  of  our  problems  and 
oppor tunites , Thus  the  proposal  for  a ’moratorium’  has  my 
support  under  the  assumption  that  its  formulation  includes  all 
parts  of  the  college  and  permits  serious  exploration  and  follow- 
up of  matters  of  concern  and  interest," 

Robert  Hallett,  in  his  statement,  listed  10  student  concerns: 
residential  life;  philosophy  of  education;  goals  of  the  college; 
curriculum;  recruitment  of  f acu ‘ ty  and  students;  planning  and 
development;  alumni  and  public  relations,  finances;  power 
structure;  and  student  life  in  general. 
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Moratorium  Ends 


The  two-day  moratorium  at  Gettysburg  College  ended  Wednesday 
night  with  students,  faculty,  administrators,  and  trustees  agreeing 
the  137  year  old  institution  will  never  be  the  same. 

President  C.  Arnold  Hanson  in  a brief  comment  on  the  moratorium 
said,  "The  events  of  the  last  two  days  have  convinced  me  that  never 
again  will  this  institution  be  what  it  was  two  days  ago.  And,  for 
this  I’m  glad." 

Dr.  Hanson  assured  the  more  than  1,400  persons  who  attended 
the  final  meeting,  he  would  call  a board  of  trustees  meeting  as 
soon  as  possible  to  act  on  two  big  proposals  coming  out  of  the  two 
days  discussions.  He  received  a standing  ovation  at  the  end  of  his 
ta  Ik. 

The  two  most  discussed  topics  that  emerged  as  the  primary 
proposals  Wednesday  night,  if  eventually  adopted,  would  give  students 
greater  roles  in  determining  the  future  policies  of  the  college. 

The  first  proposal  requests  the  administration  to  establish  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  giving  students  and 
faculty  five  seats  each  on  the  current  board  of  trustees. 
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A second  proposal  asks  the  board  of  trustees  to  establish  a 
forum  composed  of  six  administrators,  six  faculty  members,  six 
students,  and  chaired  by  the  college  president.  This  forum  is 
to  have  the  ultimate  word  on  student  life  policies. 

The  whole  two-day  program  was  characterized  by  one  student 
as  "very  orderly,  and  productive,  and  even  unique  when  you  look 
at  what’s  happening  at  Harvard  and  places  like  that," 

One  reason  the  moratorium  was  "orderly"  says  Paul  F,  O’Conor, 
a senior  from  Belmont,  Mass,,  was  that  it  was  organized  by  moder- 
ates like  himself, 

"The  militants  made  a verbal  agreement  with  us  to  try  it  this 
way,"  said  O’Conor,  adding,  "if  this  doesn’t  work,  then  they’ll  do 
it  their  way , " 

"That's  the  thing  that  has  to  be  realized  by  the  board  of 
trustees.  If  some  of  these  things  like  the  forum  aren’t  realized 
soon,  there’s  going  to  be  trouble  on  the  Gettysburg  College  campus. 
It’ll  be  out  of  our  hands.  Out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  who 
don’t  want  trouble  - like  me,"  O’Conor  said, 

Donald  C.  Healy  of  Oakland,  N,J.,  president  of  the  Student 
Senate  - the  highest  student  legislative  body  at  the  college  - 
seemed  pleased  with  the  moratorium  effort, 

Healy  said  many  of  the  students  who  participated  in  the 
two-day  program  have  a clearer  idea  of  the  power  structure  at 
Gettysburg  College, 

"We  also  found  out  that  we  have  trustee  support  for  some  of 
our  ideas.  One  trustee  told  us  in  our  group  the  reason  we  never 
had  some  of  the  things  we’ve  proposed  is  that  we  never  asked 
before,"  Healy  added. 


-more- 
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Hea ly  also  said,  "the  success  or  failure  of  the  moratorium 
will  be  determined  after  the  moratorium  and  it  will  rest  with 
the  Student  Senate." 

One  administrator  was  encouraged  by  the  moratorium,  saying, 
"it  was  frank,  candid,  and  helpful  discussion  in  which  the 
students  demonstrated  they  had  done  their  homework  well,  and, 
were  prepared  to  discuss  basic  issues  about  the  present  and 
future  of  the  collegeo" 

Other  proposals  coming  out  of  the  moratorium  will  be  printed 
and  circulated  in  a few  days » They  deal  with:  college  finances; 
granting  "self -regulating"  hours  to  all  but  freshmen  women; 
greater  student  participation  in  the  financial  development 
program  of  the  college;  recruitment  of  students  from  more  varied 
backgrounds;  and  evaluation  of  the  faculty  and  curriculumo 
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Two  Moratorium  Issues 
Approved  By  Trustees 


Two  proposals  growing  out  of  the  two-day  moratorium  at  Gettysburg 
College  were  approved  by  the  college’s  board  of  trustees  at  a special, 
six  and  a half  hour  meeting  Saturday, 

The  first  proposal  approved:  "the  delegation  by  the  President  of 

the  authority  vested  in  him  under  the  charter  for  the  determination  of 
the  regulations  governing  student  residential  life  to  the  'Student 
Affairs  Forum,'  it  being  understood  that  the  faculty  has  acted  to 
delegate  its  authority  in  this  area  to  the  -Student  Affairs  Forum' 
and,  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  reserves  the  right  to  revoke  its 
approval  of  this  delegation  and  reserves  the  right  to  review,  i,e. 
approve  or  rescind,  actions  of  the  'Student  Affairs  Forum: ' Any 
action  by  the  Forum  involving  income  or  expenditures  of  the  College 
will  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  It  is 
further  understood  that  the  President  of  the  College  will  exercise 
the  responsibility  of  initiating  as  necessary  the  review  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  actions  of  the  'Student  Affairs  Forum,'  (It  is 
recognized  that  some  other  designation  such  as  'Residential  Life 
Commission'  may  be  used  rather  than  'Student  Affairs  Forum*)." 

This  board  action  means  that  the  Forum,  a student-faculty- 
administrative-body,  will  make  decisions  in  the  area  of  student 
residential  life,  unless  the  issue  involved  is  such  as  to  call  for 
trustee  consideration. 

Previously,  the  Forum  which  had  operated  as  a faculty  committee 
had  only  a recommending  function  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
faculty,  the  president,  and  the  board  of  trustees. 

In  other  action,  the  board  gave  " in-pr inciple"  approval  to 
trustee  participation  on  college  committees  where  trustee  membership 
would  be  appropriate. 

Specifically,  this  action  will  mean  that  trustees  will  be  included 
on  two  college-wide  committees.  They  are: 

The  Study  and  Referral  Committee  - a group  discussing  matters 
that  came  out  of  the  moratorium;  and, 

The  Long  Range  Planning  and  Development  Committee  - designed  to 
chart  the  course  of  the  college  in  the  coming  years. 

Both  of  these  committees  are  to  include  students,  faculty, 
administration  members  and  now  trustees. 

During  its  meeting  the  board  engaged  in  extended  discussion  of 
other  matters  growing  out  of  the  moratorium,  including  the  college 
alcohol  policy,  and,  scheduled  further  study  of  these  matters  for  its 
June  meeting , 

The  board  also  heard  presentations  by  Student  Senate  President 
Donald  C,  Healy,  and  Dr.  Wade  F,  Hook,  chairman  of  the  faculty's 
Student  Affairs  Committee. 
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REPORT  TO  TME  GOVERNOR  OF  PElSiUSYL VANIA  OK  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 


FROM  ADAMS  COUR-IY 


The  report  troiu  Adams  County  may  be  dixferent  from 
the  reports  from  other  counties,  not  only  oecause  it  is  a pre- 
ilominantly  rural  county,  but  also  because  its  only  large  towTx 
is  Gettysburg,  a national  shrine.  To  someone  who  has  lived 
in  Adams  County  only  15  years,  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  the 
people  in  the  county  are  used  to  letting  Gettysburg  run  things 
for  them.  This  latter  fact  is  the  important  difference  between 
Adams  County's  report  and  the  report  from  other  counties... 
that  is,  it  actually  should  be  termed  a report  from  Gettysburg, 
not  from  Adams  County. 

We  began  holding  our  meetings  in  Gettysburg  because 
this  seemed  a logical  place  to  begin.  Midway  in  the  course  of 
holding  meetings  at  different  places  in  Gettysburg  it  was  noted 
we  weren't  getting  the  authentic  voice  of  the  entire  county. 

At  each  meeting  all  who  attended  were  asked  to  write  their  names 
and  addresses.  Ail  were  from  Gettysburg,  except  for  ray  sen  and 
me,  who  live  in  Fairfield.  (After  I made  some  telephone  calls 
I succeeded  in  getting  three  friends  to  attend  one  meeting;  at 
auiother  meeting  the  Vocational  Counsellor  froAi  the  Fairfield 
Joint  School  attended.  These  four  represent  the  only  adults  rrom 
amy  town  but  Gettysburg  who  attended.) 

On  the  basis  of  the  above,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the 
next  meeting  in  Bendersvilie,  No  one  attended. 

Our  most  successful  type  meeting  was  one  in  which  the 
students  and  ad’ "Its  broke  up  into  groups  for  a “buzz  session" 
and  discussed  topics  upon  which  the  Steering  Committee  had  pre- 
viously agreed  were  germane.  Then  f^ey  returned  to  their  seats 
and  the  spokesman  for  each  group  re"  ted  the  general  thinking  of 
his  group  on  its  chosen  subject.  At  the  following  meeting  the 
Chairman  reviewed  the  subject  matter  briefly  and  each  subject 
was  thrown  open  for  discussion  from  the  floor. 

I mention  this  in  detail  because  the  students  obvious- 
ly enjoyed  being  able  to  express  not  only  their  gripes  but  their 
frustrations.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  kept  "nit  pick 
ing"  to  a minimum. 
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It  was  the  concensus  of  opinion  amon<3  the  students 
that  they  had  letjitimate  gripes  or  complaints  in  the  area  o_ 
education,  their  biggest  one  Jjeing  that  there  v/ere  no  channels 
through  which  they  could  go,  either  to  express  them  or  to 
change  them.  Such  obvious  channels  as  the  Student  Council  were 
put  down  quickly  as  oeing  an  extrusion  of  the  “Establishment" 
and/or  its  tools.  By  the  time  a student  recommendation  went 
through  those  "channels"  it  came  back  so  watered  down  as  to  oe 
unrecognizable . 

‘The  students  were  bitter  in  this  regard.  They  point- 
ed out  that  letters  were  sent  to  all  the  principals  of  all  the 
schools  and  not  a single  principal  nor  his  representative  attend- 
ed any  of  the  meetings?  only  a few  teachers.  Students  felt  if 
the  principals  and  teachers  really  were  interested  in  educating 
they  would  attend  at  least  one  of  the  meetings.  Their  general 
opinion  was,  "This  is  just  exactly  v/hat  we  rr^aiij  here's  a chance 
for  us  to  explain  the  things  think  would  make  our  education 
more  meaningful  for  us,  but  we  can't  talk  to  anybody  who  is  in 
a position  to  effect  any  changes." 

The  majority  of  our  meetiiigs  concerned  education.  Ihe 
general  feeling  was  that  all  other  things  being  equal,  a studciit 
from  the  Gettysburg  school  system  v/as  not  as  well  prepared  for 
either  college  or  a job  as  students  from  other  areas. 

Students  agreed  that  Agricultural  training  was  excellent, 
but  they  felt  students  who  weren't  going  to  college  were  not  x^eing 
trained  for  anything.  Those  in  the  low  income  bracket  (black  and 
white) , those  in  the  "wrong  side  of  the  tracks"  social  group  and 
those  of  low  to  medium  intelligence  were  dumped  into  a General 
Course  and  nothing  was  done  to  train  them  for  any  specific  work. 
Many  felt  students  in  this  group  were  overlooked  by  teachers  who 
gave  extra  tirrie,  attention  and  even  preference  to  students  planning 
to  go  to  collete. 

I don't  think  any  final  analysis  was  determined  in  reier- 
ence  to  racial  discrimination.  w"hen  this  question  was  brought  out 
at  two  or  three  of  the  meetings,  particular  personal  instances 
discrimination  were  stated,  but  it  was  hard  to  collect  enough 
data  on  general  discrimination  either  to  prove  or  disccove  its 
existence . 
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Most  of  the  youiig  people  agreed  there  v/as  a lack  of 
any  kind  of  future  for  them  in  Adams  County,  unless  they  were 
interested  in  a career  in  Agriculture.  They  all  stated  that 
after  their  college  education  they  would  not  return  to  Adams 
County  because  there  would  be  no  jobs  for  them,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  teachers,  doctors  and  dentists.  If  Adams 
County  is  to  grow,  the  young  people  feel  it  will  have  to 
offer  them  more  in  the  way  of  prospects  for  good  jobs. 

We  did  not  have  an  opportunity  at  our  last  meeting  to 
evaluate  fully  what  had  been  discussed,  nor  to  formulate  plans 
for  possible  implementation  of  suggestions  for  improvement.  The 
general  feeling  was  one  of  frustration  and  hopelessness.  "What's 
the  use?"  was  the  most  often  repeated  phrase.  The  students  were 
in  unanimous  agreement  that  changes  in  education  COULD  be  made 
if  people  in  responsible  positions  had  shov/n  enough  interest  to 
attend  the  meetings. 


At  this  point  I should  point  out  that  our  newspaper 
coverage  was  excellent.  A reporter  was  present  at  a number  of 
the  meetings  and  reported  accurately  aiid  iai  detail  the 
Gettysburg  Times,  which  is  read  county-wide.  The  newspaper's 
Editor  attended  one  of  the  meetings.  Ail  news  releases  I sent 
in  were  used  on  the  date  specified,  and  on  the  front  page. 


The  students  did  not  show  an  interest  in  discussing 
the  so-called  "Generation  Gap"  nor  any  phase  of  family  relation- 
ships. I can  only  conclude  from  their  lack  of  interest  that 
perhaps  they  did  not  feel  there  was  much  to  discuss,  which 
leads  me  to  believe  their  feimily  relationships  are  at  least 
satisfactory  to  the  students. 


I regret  X am  not  able  to  offer  any  suggestions.  At 
one  of  the  meetings  the  question  was  raised  as  to  the  pov/ers  of 
the  local  School  Boards.  Many  felt  the  School  Boards  prevented 
principals  and  teachers  from  acting,  as  they  wished.  No  one  was 
present  who  v/as  in  a "position  to  refute  or  confirm  the  allegation. 
Perhaps  some  investigation  could  be  made  into  the  role  the  School 
Board  should  play,  as  well  as  to  the  role  it  assumes.  After  in- 
vestigation it  might  be  helpful' if  the  proper  role  were  sx>elled 
out  clearly  and  publicly. 


■ h.  . ...  V -•  - .rr: 


Ruth  E.  Rombin 
(Mrs,  William  Rombin) 
Fairfield,  Pa.  17320 
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REPORT  TO  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  PENHSYLVAin'IA  OF  CHILDPT]!-  ANY)  YOUTH 


FROM  ADAMS  COUNTY 


The  report  from  Adains  County  rnay  be  different  from 
the  reports  from  other  counties,  not  only  because  it  is  a pre- 
dominantly rural  county^  but  also  because  its  only  large  tov/n 
is  Gettysburg,  a national  shrine.  uTo  someone  v/ho  has  li^ed 
in  Adams  County  only  15  years,  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  the 
people  in  the  county  are  used  to  letting  Gettysburg  run  things 
for  them.  This  latter  fact  is  the  important  difference  between 
Adams  County's  report  and  the  report  from  other  counties... 
that  is,  it  actually  should  be  termed  a report  from  Gettysburg, 
not  from  Adams  County. 

We  began  holding  cur  meetings  in  Gettysburg  because 
this  seemed  a logical  place  to  begin.  Midvay  in  the  course  of 
holding  meetings  at  different  places  in  Gettysburg  it  was  noted 
we  weren't  getting  the  authentic  voice  of  the  entire  county. 

At  each  meeting  all  who  attended  were  asked  to  v/rite  their  names 
and  addresses.  All  were  from  Gettysburg,  except  for  my  son  and 
me,  who  live  in  Fairfield.  (After  I made  some  telephone  calls 
I succeeded  in  getting  three  friends  to  attend  one  m.eeting;  at 
another  meeting  the  Vocational  Counsellor  from  the  Fairfield 
Joint  School  attended.  These  four  represent  the  only  adults  from 
any  t o v/n  bu  t G e 1 1 y^’  s b u r g wh  o attended.) 

On  the  basis  of  the  above,  it  was  decided  to  ho'd  the 
next  meeting  in  Bendersville . Ho  one  attended. 

Our  most  successful  ty^pe  meeting  was  one  in  which  the 
students  and  adults  broke  up  into  groups  for  a "buzz  session" 
and  discussed  topics  upon  which  the  Steering  Comniittee  had  pre- 
viously agreed  were  germane.  Then  they  returned  to  their  seats 
and  the  spokesman  for  each  group  related  the  general  thinking'  of 
his  group  on  its  chosen  s'ubject.  At  the  followi'ng  meeting  the 
Chairman  reviewed,  the  subject  matter  briefly  and  each  subject 
was  throvrn  open  for  discussion  from  the  floor. 

I mention  this  in  detail  because  the  students  ob7ious- 
ly  enjoyed  being  able  to  express  not  o.nly"  their  gripes  but  their 
frustrations.  It  is  interesting  'to  note  that  they  kept  "nit  pick 
ing"  to  a miiiimum. 


\ 
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It  was  the  concensus  of  opinion  among  the  stutentE 
that  they  had  ie.gitimate  gripes  or  complaints  in  the  area  oi 
education,  their  biggest  one  being  that  there  were  no  channels 
through  which  they  could  go,  either  to  express  them  or  to 
change  them.  Such  obvious  channed.s  as  the  Student  Council  were 
put  down  quickly  as  being  an  extnsion  of  the  "Establishment" 
and/or  its  tools.  By  the  time  a student  reco-.Tumendation  v;ent 
through  those  "channels"  it  came  back  so  watered  down  as  to  be 
un  re  c ogn  i z ab  le . 


The  students  were  bitter  in  this  regard.  Tlney  point- 
ed. out  that  letters  were  sent  to  all  the  principals  of  all  the 
schools  and  not  a single  principal  nor  his  representative  attend- 
ed any  of  the  meetings;  only  a few  teachers.  Students  felt  if 
the  principals  and  teachers  .recilly  were  interested  in  educating 
they  would  attend  at  least  one  of  the  meetings.  Their  general 
opinion  v;as,  "This  is  just  exactly  wha/t  we  mean;  here's  a chance 
for  us  to  ec.plain  the  things  we  think  would  make  cur  education 
more  meaningful  for  us,  but  vie  can't  talk  to  anybody  .•.hio  is  in 
a position  to  effect  any  changes o" 


The  majority  of  our  meetings  concerned  education.  'The 
general  feeling  v/as  that  all  other  things  being  equal,  a student 
from  the  Gettysburg  school  system  was  not  as  well  prepared  for 
either  college  or  a job  as  students  from  other  areas. 


Students  agreed  that  Agricultural  training  was  en.celle.ut 
but  they  felt  students  v7ho  weren't  going  to  college  were  not  being 
trained  for  anything.  Those  in  the  lovi  income  bracket  (blac]'!  and 
white)  , those  in  the  "wrong  side  of  the  trac];s"  social  group  and 
those  of  low  to  medium  intelligence  viere  dumped  into  a General 


Course  and  nothing  V7as  done 


to  train  them  for  ang^ 


s pe  c i f ic  wo rlc , 


Marry  felt  students  in  this  group  v^ere  overlooked  by  teachers  who 
gave  extra  time,  attention  and  even  preference  to  students  plannin 
to  go  to  collete. 


I don 

ence  to  racial 
at  two  or  three 
discrimination 
data  on  general 
existence . 


't  think  ang/  final  analysis  was  determined  in  r 
discrimiiiation.  ;vhen  this  question  V7as  brought 
of  the  meetings,  particular  personal  instcuices 
were  stated,  but  it  v/as  hard  to  collect  enough 
discrimination  either  to  prove  or  dis'orove  its 
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cut 
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Most  of  the  ;i‘ouno-  people  agreed  there  .■/as  a lack  of 
any  kind  of  future  for  them  in  Adams  County,  unless  theg  v-'ere 
interested,  in  a career  in  Agriculture.  'They  all  stated  that 
after  their  college  education  they  would  not  return  to  Adams 
County  because  there  would  be  no  jobs  for  them,  with  the  pos- 
sible e2:ception  of  teachers,  doctors  and  dentists.  If  Adams 
County  is  to  grow,  the  young  people  feel  it  will  have  to 
offer  them  .more  in  the  way  of  prospects  for  good.  jobs. 


■;ve  did  not  have  an  opportunity  at  our  last  meeting  to 
evaluate  fully  what  had  been  discussed,  nor  to  formulate  clans 
for  possible  implementation  of  suggestions  for  improvement.  Th.e 
general  feeling  was  one  of  frustration  and  hopelessness.  "bhat ' s 
the  use?"  was  the  most  often  repeated  phrase.  The  students  v;ere 
in  unanimous  agreement  that  changes  in  education  COULD  be  made 
if  people  in  responsible  positions  had  shov/n  e...ough  interest  to 
attend  the  meetinas. 


At  this  point  I should  point  out  that  our  nev/spaper 
coverage  was  excellent.  A reporter  was  present  at  a number  of 
the  meetings  and  reported  accurately  and  in  detail  in  the 
Gettysburg  Times,  which  is  read  county-wide.  Tne  newspaper's 
Editor  attended  one  of  the  -meetings.  All  neve’s  releases  I sent 
in  were  used  on  the  date  specified,  and  on  the  front  page. 


The  students  did  not  shov/  an  interest  in  discussin^' 
the  so-called  "Generation  Gap"  nor  any  phase  of  fa.milg''  relation- 


hat 


ships.  I can  only  conclude  from  their  lack  of  interest  ciia 
perhaps  they  did  not  feel  there  was  much  to  discuss,  which 
leads  me  to  believe  their  family  relationships  are  at  least 
satisfactory  to  the  students. 


I regret  I am  not  able  to  offer  any  suggestions.  At 
one  of  the  .meetings  the  cyuestion  v/as  raised  as  to  the  pov/ers  of 
the  local  School  Boards.  Many  felt  the  School  Boards  prevented, 
principals  and  teachers  from  acting  as  they  wished.  i-To  one  was 
present  v/ho  v/a.s  in  a position  to  refute  or  confirm  the  allegation. 
Perhaps  some  investigation  could  be  made  into  the  role  the  School 
Board  should  plagb  as  well  as  to  the  role  it  assumes.  After  in- 
vestigation it  might  be  helpful  if  the  proper  role  were  spelled 
out  clearly  and.  publicly. 


Ruth  .E . Ro.mbin 
{Mrs.  Milliam  Rombin) 
Fairfield,  Pa.  1732-0 
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S'iJy2.iARI  OF  PROPOSALS 
of  the 

ALI,LGHENY  COUNTY  COMFuTTEL 
for  the 


1970  WHITE  HOUSE  GO?JFERENC£  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 


To  present  this  simamary  of  the  recommendations  of  the  you-ch  of  Allegheny  Counny 
without  any  comment  or  analysis  would,  in  my  opinion,  constituce  an  abdlca^iGn  of  tne 
responsibilities  of  the  Chairman.  For  examiple,  the  sweeping  cnanges  ■prcposad  for  O'ur 
educational  systein  should  not  be  viewed  solely  as  an  auaempu  no  reaefane  a no  role  no  ot 
assigned  to  formal  education  in  transmitting  c’uLtural  values  and  skillo  from  one  gene- 
ration to  the  next.  Rather,  from  a review  of  all  ahe  recommendations,  it  appears  trat 
youth  is  actually  redefining  the  function  of  the  family  unit  or  at  least  recoinizing  a 
de  facto  change  which  has  already  occurred  and  then  proceeding  to  reassign  csncain  of 
these  responsibilities  to  the  community,  government  and  the  educational  system  The 
:disturbing  aspect  of  this  undertaking  is  the  apparent  failure  to  rea^^ize  tnat  tnis  is 
taking  takirig  place. 

This  phenomenon  did  not  spring  fresh  from  the  recommendations  of  the  youtn  of 
Allegheny  County . On  the  contrary,  the  report  is  a reflection  of  wnat  1 bej.ievc  is  u' 
tmrecognized  trend  in  cor  society.  Therefore,  I propose  that  a recognition  of  this  trend, 
a definition  of  its  perimeters  and  a value  judgment  of  its  consequences  s'no'ulo  bo  tne 
first  order  of  business  for  the  1970  White  House  Conference.  If  tne  role  of  tne  farnly 
unit  has  changed  or  ononud  be  changed,  the  course  to  be  p'ursuec  becoiios  more  clear.  Is’ 
the  family  unit  is  to  be  retained  and  restored,  then  different  goals  sho'ulo  be  estc.^_isnod 
to  enable  society  as  a whole  to  assist  these  units. 


With  a few  notable  exceptions,  the  recommendations  presenn.ea  by  the  yca-n  o'.LI.r  na'v- 
been  anticipated.  However,  I do  not  feel  that  it  is  s'officient  to  say  merely  ^nat  we 
nave  been  told  wnat  we  expected  to  hear.  An  analysis  of  the  presentation  of  tneso 
recommendations  sho\iid  give  insights  apart  from  the  recommend. icions  tnemoelt  .o.  F -rst, 
the  order  of  priority,  wnich  can  be  sensed  by  a careful  rearing  of  tne  report,  la  signi- 
ficant. In  listir.g  the  recommendations,  I will  attempt  to  list  oril3/'  -.nose  wnicn  ' . rcn 
deems  to  be  of  the  greatest  urgency. 


Second^  tne  roaoer  is  struek  oy  one  rather  poor  ona*.  por i.— w 
repC-'t  ■'written  by  youtn.  The  awkward  sentence  struct'ure,  internal  incci.ois 
thougnt  and  downright  misstatem.ents  of  fact  which  .tiniirul  research  woulx 
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a -society  which  already  seems  frustrated  and,  at  times,  paralyzed  by  n 


t.n:is  manner  ox  presen'oat.xcn^y  — xnxo  unpaxxe: 
pc.-0er  ” nese  **abso..-utes*'  — “ raises  the  question  oi  wnetner  we  are  read.— ' 
prwfouid  effort  or  smmply  the  presentation  of  a litar/  over.heara  ano  -m 
. ac  a t n ycxi’cn  as  a cominan’c  xaccor  xn  oolT  cv^Xu>-'iXr''^b 

be  manlpula': .:y  forces  other  their  parents  or  pa.'^c'':^cil  conm  ; 

kTiOw  rt.  T'rmn-i  cou'-orn  _s  'oened  by  the  fact  that  there  is  appa.'=^:'  ' 
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recommendations  not  only  in  Allegheny  County  but  throughout  the  Comr.onwealtn,  Cne 
vrould  have  expected  serious  disagreements  and  dissent.  For  example,  in  uhe  imiversal 
condemnation  of  the  Vietnam  V/ar  there  shoiold  have  been  first  some  eval'mition  of  tne 
possible  question  of  the  survival  of  our  institutions,  necessitating  uhis  action.  Had 
I this  been  considered  and  then  rejected  as  not  valid  or  if  disagreement  had  developed  on 
this  question,  the  conclusions  would  then  have  been  more  interesting. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  hypocrisy  of  the  "establisnment or  adulds, 
is  the  deepest  concern  of  our  children.  Yet,  these  children  do  not  seem  to  think  in  terms 
of  the  vacillation  of  all  mankind  being  an  age  old  and  serious  problem  and  not,  unique  to 
this  partictilar  "establishment"  or  this  particvilar  set  of  adults.  Further,  youth  Goes 
not  seem  to  recognize  the  possibility  that  it  is  infected  with  the  same  disease. 

Because  the  use  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  by  youth  receives  considerable 
attention  in  this  report,  I have  appended  to  this  summary  a short  statement,  whicn  attempts 
to  define  the  problem  and  present  some  recommendations  as  to  its  solution. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


I.  Education 

1.  Establishment  of  student  representation  on  all  policy  making  bodies  concerning 
curriculum,  administration  and  discipline  is  essential. 

2.  The  caliber  of  facilities  and  personnel  (both  teachers  and  administrators)  must 
be  consistent  throughout  the  entire  educational  system. 

3.  Each  student  must  receive  sufficient  personal  attention  to  enable  hum  to  realize 
his  own  goals  within  the  confines  of  his  potential.  Educational  techncques 
such  as  the  "tracking  system,"  which  place  emphasis  and  concern  solely  on  the 
gifted  student  must  be  modified. 

4.  The  emphasis  in  education  should  be  shifted  from  the  transirdssion  of  information 
to  assuming  the  role  of  preparing  the  student  both  to  exist  in  his  society  and 
to  provide  the  motivation  to  improve  it.  Courses  in  the  humanities,  indivia'aal 
guidance,  professional  counseling  and  lectures  by  community  representatives  are 
proposed  as  examples  of  the  direction  which  should  be  taken. 

5.  The  caliber  of  teaching  must  be  raised  by  providing  greater  roaterial  incentive  to 
teachers,  better  training,  particularly  with  regard  to  motivational  techniques, 
and  according  higher  status  to  the  teacher  both  by  the  educational  system  and  the 
community. 

6.  The  student  should  be  granted  more  flexibility  at  the  secondary  school  level 
both  in  selecting  courses  and  putrsuing  individual  research  and  investigation 
in  areas  of  particular  personal  interest, 

7.  Cotirses  in  black  culture  and  heritage  shoulo  be  taught  in  ail  schools. 

8.  All  school  personnel  must  become  more  knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  or'ug  detection 
and  offer  more  positive  programs  to  enable  our  youth  to  escape  the  dangers  of 
drpgs  and  dangerous  narcotics. 


9.  The  facilities  of  the  school  must  be  open  at  all  uimes  to  all  members 
of  the  community;  the  full  utilization  of  these  resources  is  essential. 

YOUTH  VALUES 

1.  The  voting  age  should  be  lowered  to  age  19. 

2.  Youth  is  unalterably  opposed  to  the  Vietnam  War  and  to  the  present  draft 
system. 

3.  Hypocrisy  in  all  of  our  institutions  must  be  eliminated.  Materialism 
must  be  replaced  as  man's  ideal  by  social  justice  and  htananistic  values. 

Elected  officials,  governmental  agencies  and  police  officers  must,  tnrough 
training  and  dedication,  spearhead  this  new  morality. 

4.  Recreational  facilities  for  youth  should  be  established. 

THE  FAMILY 

1.  A family  allowance  and  minimum  subsistence  should  be  provided  for  all  chose 
not  achieving  an  economic  level  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  support  their 
families. 

2.  Special  help  shotild  be  provided  for  the  working  parents  in  order  that  their 
children  may  be  cared  for  during  their  absence. 

3.  Home-workers  should  be  provided  to  teach  those  parents  tmable  to  raise  their 
children  proper  methods  and  techniques. 

4.  Television  and  mass  media  should  be  controlled  and  restricted  in  the  dis- 
semination of  information  and  entertainment  be  of  social  value  to  the  community. 

5.  Youth  feels  that  the  improper  values  being  transmitted  by  parents  to  their 
children  represent  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  which  we  face  today. 


Kecieved  Harrisburg  office  of 
Governor's  Council  for  Human 
Services  10/1/69  in  response 
to  request  for  report  of  tne 
Allegheny  County  Committee  on 
Children  and  Youth.,  Forwarded 
to  Pittsburgh  Office  of  Coordi- 
nator Region  V IO/I4/69. 
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^ SUi'SviARY  OF  PROPOSALS 

of  the 

ALI,LGFaNY  COURTY  COMFiITTIL: 
for  the 

1970  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFLRLNCE  ON  GHILDRLN  AND  YO'UTI-: 


To  present  this  sumary  of  the  recommendations  of  the  yoacr.  of  Allegneny  County 
without  any  comment  or  analysis  would,  in  my  opinion,  constitute  an  aocication  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Chairman.  For  example,  the  sweeping  changes  prcposea  for  our 
educational  system  sho'uld  not  be  viewed  solely  as  an  attempt  to  rcaei'm.e  toe  rGL.e  to  be 
assigned  to  formal  education  in  transmitting  cultural  values  anc  skills  from  one  scne- 
ration  to  the  next.  Rather,  from  a review  of  all  the  recommendations,  it  appears  t.'at 
youth  is  actually  redefining  the  ftmction  of  the  family  'unit  or  at  least  reco^'nizing  a 
de  facto  change  which  has  already  occurred  and  then  proceeding  to  reassign  certain  of 
these  responsibilities  to  the  community,  government  and  the  educational  system.  The 
disturbing  aspect  of  this  undertaking  is  the  apparent  failure  to  rea-i^e  trmt  nis  is 
taking  takirig  place. 


This  phenomenon  dio  not  spring  fresh  from  the  recommendations  of  the  /outn  of 
Allegheny  Coxinty.  On  the  contrarj’',  the  report  is  a reflection  of  wnat  1 tdieve  is  an 
unrecognized  trend  in  O'ur  society.  Therefore,  I propose  that  a recognition  of  t'nic.  treno, 
a definition  of  its  perimeters  and  a value  judgment  of  its  consequences  snoulc  oe  tne 
first  order  of  business  for  the  1970  White  House  Conference.  If  the  role  of  tne  famnly 
unit  has  changed  or  shculd  be  changed,  the  course  to  be  p’ursuec  oecomec  more  clear.  If 
the  family  unit  is  to  be  retained  and  restored,  then  different  goals  shoulo  oe  estaolisbea 
to  enable  society  as  a whole  to  assist  these  units. 

With  a few  notable  exceptions,  the  recommendations  presonteo  oy  the  ./ot-n  coulo  nave 
oeen  anticipated.  However,  I do  not  feel  that  it  is  sufficient  to  say  merely  tnat  we 
iiave  been  toic  what  we  expected  to  hear.  An  analysis  of  the  pr’esentation  oi'  unese 
i.-ecommendations  shoiild  give  insights  apart  from  the  recoimmenaations  uhei.m elves . Firsc, 
bhe  order  of  priority,  which  can  be  sensed  by  a caref-ui  reading  of  the  report,  is  signi- 
ricant.  In  listing  the  recommendations,  I will  attempt  to  list  only  those  whicn  ycutn 
ieems  to  be  of  the  greatest  urgency. 


'eport  written  oy  youtn.  The  awkwara  sentence  strucfure,  interna-L  inconsistencies 


Second,  the 


Jacer  is  struck  by  tne  rather  poor  quality  of  tnat  portion 


/nought  and  downright  misstatements  of  fact  which  minimal  research  woulo  nave  ' i-rec 
•aise  questions  about  the  ability  of  our  educationa.1  system  to  prepare  cm'  yout-  for 
t society  wnich  already  seems  frustrated  and,  at  tiites,  paralyzed  by  indx-t iculation. 
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But,  more  important,  this  manner  of  presentation,  — • this  impatience  Cv,-  gc-t  do/vn 
•aper  these  ''absolutes"  — raises  the  question  of  whether  we  are  rcadin.  c-no  c.o.:.uct  . 
>rofouiad  effort  or  sLnply  the  presentation  of  a litany  overhearc  anc  no-,  rfc-oe.-icec. . 


ne  emergence  of  youth  .*0  a dominant  factor  in  our  culioro  mo-nn.- 
e mar.m'ulated  ' v forces  other  than  their  parents  or  parocriax.  viommrm.'.- 
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reconnnendations  not  only  in  Allegheny  County  but  throughout  the  Coirr.onwealtn.  Cne 
would  have  expected  serious  disagreements  and  dissent.  For  examrle,  in  the  univerc.a^ 
condemnation  of  the  Vietnam  V/ar  there  should  have  been  first  some  eval'^tion  of  t/.e 
piossible  question  of  the  survival  of  our  institutions,  necessitating  this  action,  .-ad 
this  been  considered  and  then  rejected  as  not  valid  or  if  disagreement  had  developed  on 
this  question,  the  conclusions  would  then  have  been  more  interesting. 

, It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  hypocrisy  of  the  "establisrment or  acults, 
is  the  deepest  concern  of  our  children.  Yet,  these  children  do  not  seem  to  thin<  in  terms 
of  the  vacillation  of  all  mankind  being  an  age  old  and  serious  problem  and  not  u-iicpae  to 
this  particular  "establishment"  or  this  particular  set  of  adults.  Further,  youth  toes 
not  seem  to  recognize  the  possibility  that  it  is  infected  with  the  same  disease. 

Because  the  use  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  by  youth  receives  considerable 
attention  in  this  report,  I have  appended  to  this  sumrnary  a short  statement,  which  aitempos 
to  define  the  problem  and  present  some  recommendations  as  to  its  solution. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


1 1.  Education 

1.  Establistiment  of  student  representation  on  all  policy  making  bodies  concerning 
curriculum,  administration  and  discipline  is  essential. 

2.  The  caliber  of  facilities  and  personnel  (both  teachers  and  administrators)  musm 
be  consistent  throughout  the  entire  educational  system. 

3.  Each  student  must  receive  sufficient  personal  attention  to  enable  him  to  realize 
his  own  goals  within  the  confines  of  his  potential.  Educational  techniques 
such  as  the  "tracking  system,"  which  place  emphasis  and  concern  solely  on  the 
gifted  student  must  be  modified. 

4.  The  emphasis  in  education  should  be  shifted  from  the  transmission  of  information 
to  assuming  the  role  of  preparing  the  student  both  to  exist  in  his  society  anc 
to  provide  the  motivation  to  improve  it.  Courses  in  the  h\jmanities,  individual 
guidance,  professional  counseling  and  lectures  by  comm-unity  representatives  are 
proposed  as  examples  of  the  direction  which  should  be  taken. 

5.  The  caliber  of  teaching  must  be  raised  by  providing  greater  material  incentive  to 
teachers,  better  training,  particularly  with  regard  to  motivational  tecnniques, 

i and  according  higher  status  to  the  teacher  both  by  the  educational  system  and  tr.e 

community. 

6.  The  student  should  be  granted  more  flexibility  at  the  secondary  scnool  levex 
both  in  selecting  courses  and  pxu'suin^  individual  research  and  investigation 

I in  areas  of  particular  personal  interest, 

7.  Courses  in  black  culture  and  heritage  should  be  taught  in  all  schools. 

8.  All  school  personnel  must  become  more  knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  drug  detection 
and  offer  more  positive  programs  to  enable  our  youth  to  escape  the  dangers  of 
drugs  and  dangerous  narcotics. 
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The  facilities  of  the  school  must  be  open  at  all  times  to  all  members 
of  the  community;  the  full  utilization  of  these  reso'orces  is  essential, 

YOUTH  VALUES 

1.  The  voting  age  should  be  lowered  to  age  19. 

2.  Youth  is  unalterably  opposed  to  the  Vietnam  V/ar  and  to  the  present  craft 
system, 

3.  Hypocrisy  in  ail  of  our  institutions  must  be  eliminated.  Materialism 
must  be  replaced  as  man's  ideal  by  social  justice  and  humanistic  values. 

Elected  officials,  governmental  agencies  and  police  officers  must,,  unro-agn 
training  and  dedication,  spearhead  this  new  morality. 

E.  Recreational  facilities  for  youth  should  be  established. 

THE  FAMILY 

1.  A family  allowance  and  miniraum  subsistence  should  be  provided  for  all  tnose 
not  achieving  an  economic  level  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  support  therr 
families « 

2.  Special  help  should  be  provided  for  the  working  parents  in  order  that  their 
children  may  be  cared  for  during  their  absence. 

3.  Home-workers  should  be  provided  to  teach  those  parents  unable  to  raise  their 
children  proper  methods  and  techniques. 

4.  Television  and  mass  media  should  be  controlled  and  restricted  in  the  dis- 
semination of  information  and  entertainment  be  of  social  value  to  the  cojtmunity. 

5.  Youth  feels  that  the  improper  values  being  transmitted  by  parents  to  their 
children  represent  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  which  we  face  today. 


necieved  Harrisburg  office  of 
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Armstrong  County  la  a part  of  the  22nd  Unite'^  States  Congressional  District. 

40th  State  Senatorial  District  and  60th  and  6l  State  House  of  Representatives 
District.  Registered  Voters  number  approximately  37*000. 

The  County  was  organized  in  1806  with  the  Borough  of  Kittanning  as  its  County 
Seat.  Total  land  area  of  the  county  encompasses  660  square  miles.  Since  1776 
Armstrong  County  has  been  a Colonial  Era.  Many  things  should  bo  salavaged  and 
set  up  as  Historical  sights  for  Tourists.  This  so  far  has  not  boon  developed 
in  Armstrong  County. 

W©  have  seventeen  Boroughs  and  twenty  eight  Townships.  The  approximate 
popul-ition  79*524.  Urban  dwellers  are  23.2^  and  rriral  76.8^.  The  per 
centag©  of  residents  between  the  ago  of  21  and  '4D  is  25/^*  b'«'tween  40  and 
65  is  and  over  65  is  25^.  This  alone  denotes  the  fact  we  are  in  need  of 
many  things  to  hold  our  young  people  in  this  Area.  Many  things  are  being 
planned  and  in  the  process  of  being  developed  but  at  the  present  time 
employment  and  training  programs  in  this  area  are  a real  problem. 

Statistics  show  that  within  a 500  mile  radious  of  Armstrong  County  you  will 
find  16  of  the  nations  top  20  markets  and  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the 
population..  Within  a 300  mile  radious  you  will  find  the  country  *8  highest 
concentration  of  trained  workers,  transportation  fajailities,  warehousing' 
anc.  terminals  and  basic  raw  materials.. 

Here  in  Armstrong  County  you  will  find  everything  you  could  desire  for 
a profitable  tomorrow.  We  hope  that  the  men  and  women  who  are  responsible  for 
making  the  growth  here  a reality  will  not  let  the  people  in  Armstrong  County 
down.  We  hope  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  Armstrong  County  is  "Moving  to  a 
very  good  Future"  The  residents  can  help  but  the  real  Future  must  depend  on 
experienced  men  and  women  and  we  hope  this  is  what  they  have  in  mind^ 
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Armstrong  County  Report 


Education 

The  students  felt  they  were  receiving  on  the  whole  a good  edu- 
cation that  would  prepare  them  for  college  hut  there  were  certain 
areas  that  needed  improvement. 

1.  Guidance  counsellors 

Many  of  them  are  helpful  and  try  to  get  information  for 
the  student  if  they  do  not  have  it  but  often  they  are  not  in- 
formed about  many  of  the  new  schools  or  new  financial  aids 
that  is  now  available  for  students.  Also  many  have  information 
on  many  schools  but  the  information  is  out-of-date  and  should 
be  changed  every  year  that  new  material  is  printed  by  the  school. 
• 2.  Open  discussion  course 

It  was  suggested  that  schools  should  offer  a course 
where  there  is  an  open  discussion  about  anything.  Not  nec- 
essarily a course  that  has  homework  and  tests  but  preferably 
a course  where  students  could  talk  about  anything  that  interests 
them.  The  students  could  air  their  views  and  discuss  their  pro- 
blems with  their  peer  group  with  different  views  and  opinions 
added  by  the  teaoher.  Other  teachers  in  their  free  periods 
might  possibly  Join  in  the  discussions. 

3.  Bible  reading 

The  majority  of  students  wanted  Bible  reading  put  back 
in  the  sdhools. 

Suggestiont  Possibly  a moment  of  silence  could  be  put  in 
the  schools  and  the  students  could  read  their  Bibles  or  say 
their  own  prayers. 

4.  Vocational  and  technical  schools 

The  schools  in  this  area  need  more  technical  and/or  voca- 
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tional  schools  for  students  who  are  not  planning  on  going  to 
college.  The  high  schools  in  this  area  are  geared  strictly 
for  academic  students. 

Besides  building  complete  schools,  separate  shops  could 
be  built  on  the  existing  schools.  Shops  like  electrical, 
automotive,  plumbing,  and  bricklaying  shops  would  be  useful 
for  students  who  would  like  to  go  into  those  skills.  Possibly 
some  high  school  students  could  apprentice  with  a professional 
in  the  student's  field  who  lived  and  worked  in  the  community 
on  school  time. 

5.  Financial  aid 

The  main  feeling  was  that  we  have  many  different  ways  of 
obtaining  money  to  go  to  school. 

Suggestion:  Tuitions  could  be  lowered  so  more  students 
could  attend. 

6.  Teachers 

Many  of  the  teachers  either  do  not  teach  thinking  skills, 
instead  they  teach  useless  material,  or  they  teac^  out-of-date 
material,  which  is  a crime  of  the  older  teachers.  Some  of  the 
newer  teachers  know  the  material  but  they  do  not  know  how  to 
present  the  information  to  the  students.  Many  of  the  teachers 
do  not  help  to  support  any  school  activities  and  will  not  put 
themselves  out  for  the  students. 

Suggestions:  Put  the  teachers  who  sponsor  extracurri- 
cular activities  and  the  teachers  who  have  student  teachers, 
go  to  conventions,  and  who  go  to  school  for  extra  classes  be- 
yond the  number  they  need  on  a higher  salary  level. 

Home 

All  the  questions  in  this  area  were  felt  to  be  unnecessary . be- 
cause they  all  oousldertfd  not  serious  in  this  area  and  many  we 
did  not  discuss. 
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Community 


The  main  feeling  of  the  community  is  one  of  staying  the 
same.  Many  of  the  students  do  not  plan  on  returning  to  the 
community  because  it  offers  no  opportunities  .or  advancement. 

1.  Drugs  > 

The  students  felt  that  there  is  not  a bad  drug  pro- 
blem now  but  that  there  will  probably  be  one  later. 

Suggestions i The  lower  grades  should  be  made  and 
enforced  about  drug  pushers  and  peddlers. 

Also  that  more  law  enforcement  on 
present  laws  are  needed. 

The  lower  grades  for  instance  late 
elementary  and  early  Junior  high  should  be  informed 
about  the  effects  of  drugs  and  that  they  should  be 
studied  throughly  and  not  on  the  surface  only. 

2.  Drinking 

Many  feel  that  too  many  students  in  the  school 
drink  and  that  nothing  in  the  community  has  been  done 
to  stop  or  curb  drinking  by  minors.  The  students  feel 
. that  lowering  the  drinking  age  would  not  necessarily 
be  helpful. 

Suggestions : A law  putting  stiffer  regulations  on 
the  distributors  could  be  made  to  curb  the  ways  that  etu 
dents  can  get  liquor  to  drink. 

5«  Police  force 

The  majority  feeling  is  that  our  police  force  (lo- 
cal)  is  not  very  efficient.  There  could  be  many  reasons 
but  some  of  the  main  ones  we  believe  are  that  more  men 
are  needed,  the  force  needs  training  about  today's  pro- 
blems and  on  teen-agers,  and  some  think  some  of  the 
blame  lies  on  the  town  council. 

Suggestions » The  police  force  should  have  refresh- 
er courses^  on  different  problems  of  both  large  and 
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small  communities,  which  ever  pertains  to  the  policemen 
who  are  being  taught.  These  courses  should  be  every 
three  or  four  years, 

Polioemen  should  change  to  another 
area  every  few  years  for  a short  period  of  time.  This 
would  ke*ep  the  i policemen  from  falling  into  a rut  md  from 
being  bored  with  their  job, 

4,  Recreation 

The  students  are  always  complaining  about  having  noth- 
ing to  do  but  if  something  is  started  for  them,  they  do  not 
support  it.  Many  of  the  students  suggested  that  students 
start  their  own  activities  and  if  they  are  interested  in 
a large  activity  building  they  will  have  to  build  it  and 
"support  it. 

Suggestions : Playgrounds  should  be  kept-  open  longer 
for  smaller  children.  Swings  and  play  articles  should 
not  be  locked  up  if  possible. 

National 

1.  Voting  age 

Lowered  to  18, 

2,  Draft  laws 

The  idea  of  a 'voluntary  army  was  accepted, 

3*  Retirement  age 

Will  soon  be  lowered  to  60, 
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These  arc  sonc  things  I thought  about  as  a need  in  Arr.istrong  County 
and  they  are  only  suggestions.  They  cover  the  Hone,  Education  and 
Recreation  aspects  of  the  county.  Feel  free  to  add  your  own 
suggestions  to  the  list, 

Acconplishr.ient  of  these  goals  could  be  by:  Check  if  you 

1,  Legislative  agree 

2 , Governrientol  Action  and  iippropriation  f"  " 

3,  Strengthening  present  services 

4,  Creation  of  New  Services 

1,  Guidance  Centers  for  Children  and  Parents. 

2,  Day  Caro  Centers 

3,  More  prc-i larriage  counseling. 

4,  Develop  i.iore  job  opportunities  for  the  unenployod  and 
unsld.].led  persons, 

5,  Should  sor.iething  bo  done  to  try  and  put  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  back  into  our  schools? 

6,  Develop  better  neans  of  dealing  \rLth  behavior  problems 
and  more  counseling  for  children  who  have  problems? 

7,  Is  dope  and  liquor  a problem  in  your  school  and  how  do 
you  handle  these  things? 

8,  Expand  methods  of  getting  financial  aid  for  children  who 
want  to  go  on  to  school, 

9,  Revise  programs  for  students  who  ore  not  going  to  college. 

Encourage  those  students  to  take  up  a trade  or  an  on  the 
job  training  program, 

10,  Expand  on  education  program  on  - alcohol,  dope,  ille ij,itmacy 
and  crime, 

11,.  V/hat  improvements  could  be  made  \d.th  oiir  Police  force? 

Most  local  police  have  no  training  to  deal  with  youth, 

12,  Child  Labor  Lq^ts  in  many  cases  have  not  been  revised 
since  1925# 

13,  IThat  typos  of  recreation  aro  needed  in  .oristrong  County? 

14,  More  Cultural  prograras,  winter  and  sui.mor  sports,  etc, 

15,  Do  you  think  a courso  could  bo  taught  in  our  schools 
which  would  show  the  difference  between  religion  and 
variables  such  as  a class  or  cultural  background  so 
that  they  might  have  a bettor  understanding  on  how  to 
respect  our  neighbors  views? 
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Chock  if  you 

16,  Ivhut  should  the  voting  ago  bo  j uctoo 

17,  Wliat  about  tho  draft  la\/s? 

18,  What  about  tho  ago  for  rotironont? 

I know  each  of  you  are  busy  but  tho  only  way  changes 
can  be  mdo  is  to  voice  your  opinion. 
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(Leader-Times  photo) 

P110B'.E-V!S  IN  COMMON  are  being  discussed  by  be  presented  to  the  President  in  1970.  Those  present 
th^'se  newly  selecteci  students  to  Armstrong'  County  are  (L-R);  Jim  Anderson  o f Fieeport,  youth  chair- 
Governor's'  Council  for  Human  Services  Committee  man;  Patti  Hileman  of  Leechburg,  Patricia  Harvey 
on  Children  and  Youth  in  an  effor^  lO  uncover  ccun-  of  Kittanning,  Charlene  Claypoole  of  Worthington, 
try’s  more  serious  community  problems  which  will  and  ilud  C-  enilening  of  Kittanning. 


On  Children  and  Youth  . . . 
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Preparation  Begun  Here 
For  White  House  Confab 


The  Armstrong  C o u n I y j 
Governor’s  Council  for  Human 
Services  Committee  on  Children 
and  Youth  held  their  second 
meeting  of  the  year  Saturday 
in  the  Court  House  Annex. 

The  Committee,  headed  by  ap- 
pointee Mrs  Raymond  Curren, 
a South  Buffalo  Township  tax 
collector,  be.^.m  choosing  youths 
from  schools  throughout  the 
county  to  bring  the  problems 
of  their  ^sreas  to  the  attention 
oi  the  council. 

I The  purpose  of  the 
I organization  is  to  set  up  similar 
; committees  throughout  the 
I Pnited  States  and  after  a period 
iof  two  years,  the  most  serious 


problems  of  the  areas  will  be, 
given  top  priority  and  presented 
to  the  President  in  1970. 

Youths  from  Armstrong  Coun- 
ty selected  to  enlighten  the 
Committee  on  problems  in  their 
areas  are. 

Patti  Hileman  of  251  Lincoln 
Ave.,  Leechburg,  Cindy; 
Christopher  of  137  Lincoln  Ave., 
Leechburg,  Bud  Glendening  of 
Kittanning  RD  7,  Sybil  Black 
of  Kittanning  RD  7,  Bruce 
Decock  of  1633  Johnston  Ave., 
Kittanning,  Don  Shannon  of  Kit- 
tanning, Karen  Atwood  of  1044 
N.  Grant  Ave,,  Kittanning, 
Janice  Zamperini  cf  943  Wilson 
Ave.,  Kittanning,  Debora  Vause 


Of  MR  10,  Butler  Rd.,  Kit- 
tanning,  Colleen  Lorigan  of  714 
Feme  Dr.,  Kittanning,  Edward 
Thompson  of  Kittanning  RD  C, 
Karen  Voiek  of  496  North  Ave.,  i 

Kittanning,  I’atty  Harvey  of  508  ' 

Sherwood  Drive,  Kittanning,  ' 

Kathy  Frailey  of  Worthington 
RD  2,  Cathy  Clever  of  Kit- 
; tanning  RD  3,  Susie  Benton  of 
Cowansville  RD  1,  Suzanne 
Westwood  of  918  Wilson  Ave., 
Kittanning,  Ronald  Curran  of 
Freeport  RD  5,  and  June 
Goodhart  oi  Dayton 
Adults  sele.  ted  to  participate 
in  the  meetings  are  Mrs. 
Thomas  L.  Chrisly,  Mrs.  Diane 
Elder  Mr.s  Lawrence  Carnberg, 
and  Mrs  Lsabel  Avery. 
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The  Beaver  (bounty  Committee  on  Children  & Youth  preparing  for  the  1970  White 
House  (h)nferonee,  working  as  a lay  grouj), 

[)ur[)oses 

To  open  avenues  of  eommunication  between  adults  and  youths  of  all  soeio-eeonomic, 
raeial  and  ('Ihnie  backgrounds: 

To  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  dialogue  for  groups  with  varying  mixtures  of  adults, 
vouth,  socio-economic,  racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds, 

To  isolate  and  identify  areas  of  concern  as  they  come  from  the  youth; 

To  arouse  and  inform  the  general  public,  the  health  and  welfare  agencies  and  the 
[)olitical  structures  with  authority  to  effect  a change; 

To  make  available  to  the  Governor's  (Council  for  Human  Services  the  knowledge  vouth 
and  adults  can  provide  about  their  community: 

To  establish  some  vehicle  to  carr\  on  our  work  when  the  Conference  preparation  is 
over  in  order  that  our  results  might  be  utilized  and  brought  to  a fruitful  con- 

“ C* 


elusion. 
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GENERAL  STATISTICAL  DATA 


1500  Total  number  of  persons  involved  in  White  Mouse  Conference  preparation 

125  Total  number  of  committee,  sub-committee,  etc.  meetings 
60  Dialogues  completed  [includes  unrecorded] 

3000  Estimate  of  total  man-hours  expended  [organizational] 

1600  Estimate  of  total  man-hours  expended  [dialogues] 

57%  Youth  involved  in  dialogues 
47%  Adults  involved  in  dialogues 

39%  Male  adults 
61  % Female  adults 

70%  White  youths 
80%  White  adults 

30%  Black  youths 
20%  Black  adults 

86%  Youth  - high  school  students 
10%  Youth  - college  students 
3%  Youth  - high  school  drop-outs 
1%  Youth  - technical  school  students 

10%  Youth  parents  - less  than  high  school  education 
17%  Youth  parents  - some  high  school  education 
40%  Youth  parents  - high  school  graduates 
13%  Youth  parents  - some  college  education 
20%  Youth  parents  - college  graduates 

17%  Adults  - some  high  school  education 
33%  Adults  - high  school  graduates 
18%  Adults  - some  college  edueation 
32%  Adults  - college  graduates 

53%  Adults  - white  eollar  workers 
18%  Adults  - blue  collar  workers 
29%  Adults  - housewives 
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SECTION  I 


DESCRIPTION  OE  BEAVER  COUNTY 

Beaver  County  is  located  in  Soutliwestern  Pennsylvania  and  is  an  intefiral  part  of  Ihe 
Pittsburg;h-Metro[)olitan  Area.  Its  boundaries  eneornpass  an  area  of  441  s<{uare  miles  of 
rolling  countryside  well  endowed  with  rivers,  wooded  areas  and  although  at  first  glanet'  it 
may  appear  to  he  rural  in  nature,  most  of  its  population  is  classified  as  urban  in  the  1960 
census.  The  Countv  is  dissected  by  two  principal  stream  systems:  the  Beaver  River  and  the 
upper  Ohio  River.  The  most  densely  populated  areas  are  located  along  the  river  valleys  since 
the  rivers  provide  one  of  the  principal  transportation  arteries  and  contain  the  major  industrial 
compexes. 

The  surface  of  Beaver  County  is  generallv  rolling,  varying  in  height  above  sea  level  from 
665  to  1,450  feet.  The  Southern  portion  of  the  (bounty  is  principally  characterized  by  mountainous 
and  liilly  terrain,  whereas  the  Northern  portion  of  the  Countv  is,  for  the  most  part,  a level  or 
gently  undulaOng  surface.  The  hillv  and  mountainous  terrain  has  restricted  land  use  develop- 
ment to  the  river  j)lains.  Residental  land  use,  however,  does  exist  in  the  various  plateau  regions 
scattered  throughout  the  County.  There  are  sizeable  portions  of  undeveloped  land  existing  in 
some  exclusively  sloped  areas  of  the  County  that  have  urban  potential. 

Large  and  productive  industrial  plants  provide  the  main  source  of  family  income.  Because 
of  the  enormous  steel  making  and  fabricating  capacities  of  the  County  , it  ranked  fourth  in 
Pennsylvania  in  value  added  to  product  hy  manufacture  and  second  in  the  four-county  Pitts- 
burgh standard  metropolitan  area. 

The  total  market  value  of  all  property  in  the  County  in  1965  was  approximately  $941,940,912. 
Assessed  valuation  for  tax  purposes  was  $280,000,000. 
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Tti(‘  |2;c()l()»;i<  al  cliaraclcr  and  lh<“  ahuiidancc  of  tialural  n'sourccs  has  fiad  f^rcal  iriipacl  on 
lh(‘  |)ro<j;rcs.s  dial  has  lakcn  jdacc  since  die  oripnal  inccpdon  of  die  (a)nnt)  . I'airly  residential 
and  af^rienllural  develo))ni(‘nls  were  jtreadv  inllneneed  hy  the  availahililv  (d  arahh'  soils  lor 
tilling;,  and  level  lands  for  Ihe  eonstrnefion  of  homes,  factories  and  coninH'rc  ia!  estahlishmimts. 
However,  Ihe  exploilalion  of  mim'ral  n'serves  and  the  availahilily  (d’  fertile  yc  I level  soil  lias  hemi 
declining,  and  the  miiK'ral  induslric's  eanmd  he  the  sonrei'  of  vastly  ex[)and(‘d  economic  em[)loy- 
ment  f^rowth. 


The  elimat(‘  is  typical  of  dial  which  one  would  find  alon>i  the  fortieth  parallel, 
with  till'  four  si'asons,  hut  in  most  ease's.  i|  is  ned  .severe. 


elimade  conditions  of  Beaver  (diunly: 

Annual  average  temperature 
I’ypical  yearly  tem[)erature  range 
Annual  average  precijiitadon 
Total  annual  snowfall 


It  is  variable 
ddie  followinti  are  some  IVures  on  the 

D n 

5 1 .8  degrees 

d.5  to  minus  I I degrees 

32. .52  inches 

2.5.3  inches 


EMPLOYMENT 


The  largest  em[)loyer  in  the  County  is  manufacturing,  accounting  for  afiproximatcK  54% 
of  the  total  employed.  Beaver  County  ranks  fourth  in  Pennsylvania  and  eighth  in  the  entire 
United  States  in  manufacturing.  Of  these  persons  employed  in  manufacturing.  66%  are  in- 
volved in  primary  metal  production  and  fabrication.  The  following  figures  show  the  composition 


of  the  remaining  46%  of  the  labor  force: 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade  13.6% 

Business,  Personal  and  Professional  Services  14.2% 

Transportation,  Communication  and  Utihties  7 % 

Mining  and  Agriculture  1.3% 

Miscellaneous  9.9% 
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The  examination  of  statistics  reveal  that  the  largest  single  group  of  unemployed  is  the 
unskilled  worker.  The  smallest  group  of  unemployed  is  the  professional  and  managerial  class. 

A large  share  of  the  unemployed  in  1960  was  comprised  of  semi-skilled  blue  collar  workers  such 
as  craftsmen,  foremen  and  service  workers.  These  amounted  to  25%  of  the  total  unemployed. 

On  the  whole  it  seemed  that  white  collar  jobs  increased  over  blue  collar  jobs  between  1950 
and  1960.  It  can  be  assumed,  then,  in  the  future  that  blue  collar  jobs  w 11  continue  to  decrease 
relative  to  white  ccdlar  jobs.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  he  an  increasing  demand  in  technically 
skilled  and  service  jobs.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  the  mearing  of  the  27.2%  increase  in 
college  graduates  within  the  County  between  1950  and  1960  in  relation  to  the  present  and  future 
job  market. 

The  median  income  for  families  in  1960  in  the  County  was  $5,777.  At  the  same  time 
median  family  income  within  the  four-county  Pittsburgh  standard  metropolitan  area  was  $5,954; 
$5,719  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  and  $5,417  for  the  United  States.  In  1960,  11.9%  of  all 
families  in  Beaver  County  had  incomes  of  $3,000  and  under  while  12.7%  had  incomes  of  $10,000 
and  over. 

SOCIAL  DESCRIPTION 

The  total  population  in  Beaver  County  in  1960  was  206,948.  [Source  Beaver  County 
Planning  Commissioner] 

Since  1940,  the  County’s  population  has  been  experiencing  a gradual  increasing  rate  of 
growth.  In  general,  its  rate  of  growth  has  been  greater  than  that  of  Pennsylvania  and  nearly  as 
great  as  that  for  the  United  States. 
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P(T(  (*nt  Increase 


Y ear 

Heaver (5>untv 

(5>untv 

Pa. 

1 ..S.A. 

1 940 

1 .56,7.54 

5.2 

2.8 

7.3 

1 950 

175,192 

12.4 

6.1 

14.9 

I960 

206.948 

18.1 

7.8 

18.5 

In  lli(‘  Piltsl)ur}^li-Metro[)olitan  Area.  Heaver  (^ounly  led  both  Alleglien\  and  Westmoreland 
bounties  in  [)()[)nlatioti  growth.  In  actuality,  tin;  total  Metropolitan-Pittshnrgh  Area  ha.s  experienced 
a net  outmigration  since  I 9d().  A.s  a vital  part  of  the  Metro[)olitan-Fittshurgh  An-a,  B(‘aver  (bounty 
has  not  experienced  a large  lu't  out-migration  hut  has  heen  ahsorhing  the  onc'  from  Pittshurgh  and 
surrounding  areas  in  the  1930-1950  period,  hi  1950-1960  period,  Ih'avi^r  (hninty  has  had  an  increase 
of  2,000  in  ret  immigratiijn. 

POPl  hATION 


Airf'  (Groups 

Male 

f'emale 

Under  5 years 

12,049 

1 1 .792 

5 to  9 

10,978 

10.843 

10  to  14 

9,972 

9,348 

15  to  19 

6,961 

7.360 

20  to  24 

5,028 

6,164 

25  to  29 

6,004 

6.471 

30  to  34 

7,498 

7.884 

35  to  39 

7,663 

8,221 

40  to  44 

7,520 

7.584 

45  to  49 

6.611 

6, ,585 

50  to  54 

5,410 

5,244 
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Age  Groups 

Male 

Female 

55  to  59 

4,5.58 

4,279 

60  to  64 

4,970 

3,757 

65  to  69 

3.523 

3,245 

70  to  74 

2.665 

2,581 

75  years  and  over 

2,397 

2,783 

Median  Age 

30.2 

The  total  non-white  population  in  1960  was  11,220  representing  5.4%  of  the  total  County 
population.  The  highest  distribution  of  non-whites  is  in  the  three  communities  of  Aliquippa  [5,533] , 
Beaver  Falls  [1,832]  and  Midland  [1,127] . The  distrihution  of  non- whites  in  the  remainder  of  the 
County’s  communities  is,  for  the  most  part,  equal  and  relatively  low  in  numbers.  The  following  are 
additional  figures  related  to  the  general  characteristics  of  the  population  of  Beaver  County  in  1960: 


Total  Population 

207,000 

Urban  Population 

146,770 

Rural  Population 

60,178 

Rural  Farm  Population 

2,899 

Native  born  white  of  native  parents 

137,200 

Native  born  non-wliite  of  native  parents 

11,200 

Foreign  Born 

15,000 

Native  born  of  foreign  parents 

43,000 

Population  Density  oer  Square  Mile 

469 

* AU  material  and  statistics  for  this  report  were  obtained  from  the  Comprehensive 
Community  Mental  Health  and  Mental  Retardation  Plan  for  Beaver  County  Report. 
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SECTION  n 

ORGANIZATION  AND  PROCEDURE 

The  very  simplified  purpose  of  the  Beaver  County  Committee  on  Cliildren  and  Youth 
preparing  for  the  1970  White  House  Conferenee  was  to  operate  as  a lay  grou[)  to  open  avenues 
of  communication  between  young  {)eople  and  adults  hy  conducting  dialogues  where  young  people 
could  vocalize  their  problems  and  needs  and  adults  could  listen. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  started  in  mid-October  1968  with  an  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Committee 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Agencies  of  Beaver  County  and  good  lay 
citizens  from  around  the  County'  who  are  interested  in  youth  problems.  Listening  to  these  people 
helped  the  (diairman  set  a focus  for  the  local  work.  Most  of  these  people  continued  as  the  County 
Committee. 

The  Youth  Co-Chairman  was  selected  next  before  any  further  planning  was  done.  The  Adult 
Co-Chairman  made  the  selection  with  the  assistance  of  the  Guidance  (Counselor  of  Beaver  Area 
High  School.  Einal  selection  was  made  from  a list  of  six  girls  and  six  boys  most  highly  recommend- 
ed by  the  School.  The  Adult  Co-Chairman  decided  to  select  the  Youth  Co-Cluiirman  from  the  same 
area  for  ease  of  communication  and  transportation.  The  same  privilege  was  extended  to  the  adult 
sub-committee  chairmen  in  selecting  their  youth  co-chairmen. 

The  next  step  was  to  choose  a Steering  Committee  of  12.  The  Adult  and  Youth  Co-Chairman 
of  the  Beaver  County  Conference  Committee,  a secretary,  adult  and  youth  co-chairman  of  the 
three  pre-set  sub-committees  of  Home,  Education  and  Peer  Group  Values,  a publicity  director, 
a liaison  person  with  the  Social  Agencies  and  a structural  co-ordinator.  All  adult  appointments 
were  made  by  the  Adult  Co-Chairman-youth  appointmenti  with  the  help  of  the  Youth  Co-Chainnan. 

The  Steering  Committee  then  got  the  support  of  the  Countv  Judges  and  the  Beaver  County 
Commissioners  and  released  publicity  on  their  project. 
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The  biggest  job  was  to  strueture  the  sub  committees  into  some  sort  of  working  order. 

We  did  this  by  dividing  each  sub-committee  into  three  “under  committees”  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  dialogues-!.  Local  Community;  2.  Inter-Community;  3.  Inter-cultural.  [See 
sub-section  A] 

Once  these  were  established-each  with  a youth  and  adult  co-chairman  - a time  table  was 
set  with  Steering  Committee  meetings  every  two  weeks  and  County  Committee  meetings  once 
a month.  Organizational  work  took  place  during  November  and  December  of  1968,  dialogues 
conducted  during  January,  February  and  March,  1969  with  reports  due  in  April  1969. 

Before  dialogues  took  place,  a training  session  was  held  for  sub-committee  leadership.  This 
was  conducted  as  a mock  dialogue  of  our  liaison  person  on  the  Steering  Committee  who  is  a pro- 
fessional social  worker.  Printed  material  was  prepared  as  a guideline  for  dialogue  leaders.  [See 
sub-section  B] 

All  data  for  sub-committees  was  collected  and  interpreted  by  lay  people  with  the  final 
reports  written  by  professional  educators. 

A detailed  local  purpose  was  evolved  which  serves  as  the  preface  to  this  report.  Report 
forms  were  devised  for  dialogue  leaders  and  dialogue  participants.  [See  sub-section  C] 

As  the  Sub-Committees  through  their  various  forms  or  organization  were  conducting 
dialogues  during  January,  February  and  March,  special  projects  were  undertaken  as  experimeix.s 
to  create  wider  interest  and  to  reach  special  interest  groups.  While  some  of  these  projects  are 
incorporated  in  the  Sub  Committee  Reports  - several  are  detailed  separately  and  appear  as 
special  sections  of  this  total  report.  [See  Sections  IIl-B,  IV-B  and  V-A] 

While  work  was  concentrated  during  this  time  on  information  requested  by  the  Common- 
wealth for  their  preparation  of  the  White  House  Conference,  the  Beaver  County  Committee  was 
very  much  aware  of  their  purpose  of  keeping  the  County  informed  of  the  Groups’  progress  as 
well  as  laying  the  ground  work  for  some  group  to  follow-up  the  results  of  our  study  with  concrete 


action. 
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To  keep  the  general  publie  aroused  and  informed,  eontinuous  publicity  appeared  in  local 
papers  and  on  the  local  radio  station.  [Sec*  sub-section  D] 

To  keep  the  Health  and  Welfare  Agencies  informed  and  involved,  representatives  of  each 
agency  served  on  the  County  Committee  and  received  detailed  minutes  of  all  Steering  Committee 
meetings  and  all  County  meetings.  [See  sub-section  E] 

To  alert  the  political  structures  with  authority  to  effect  a change  - the  President  Judge  of 
the  Beaver  County  Courts  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Beaver  County  Commissioners  were  asked  to 
serve  on  the  Countv  Committee  and  received  all  mailings.  Our  five  County  Legislators  - Hon.  Robert 
0.  Davis,  Assemblyman- 13th  District;  Hon.  Joseph  Kolter,  Assemblyman-14th  District;  Hon. 

Charles  D.  Stone,  Assemblyman-1 5th  District:  Hon.  Robert  K. Hamilton,  Assemblyman-16th 
Distriet  and  Senator  Ernest  Kline  were  sent  a mid-work  progress  report  and  will  reeeive  a copy 
of  this  final  report. 

After  much  consideration  of  a plan  to  establish  a group  to  follow-up  our  study,  “The  Youth 
Advisory  Couneil”  idea  as  suggested  by  the  Commonwealth  was  selected. 

We  were  most  fortunate  as  our  work  moved  into  this  phase  to  have  two  of  our  young  people 
appointed  to  the  State  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth.  Mr.  David  Cauley,  Beaver,  Junior  at 
Beaver  Area  High  School  and.  Mr.  Keith  Smith,  Beaver  Falls.  Freshman  at  Geneva  College,  Beaver 
Falls. 

A need  for  financing  became  obvious  early  in  this  work.  After  two  months  of  absorbing  all 
costs,  the  Steering  Committee  approached  the  United  Funds  of  Beaver  County  for  $300  to  use  as 
operating  funds. 

The  final  big  decision  of  the  Steering  Committee  was  how  to  publish  our  findings.  Much 
consideration  was  given  to  various  approaches  including  public  hearings,  published  articles,  radio 
shows,  etc.  The  final  method  appears  in  sub-section  F. 
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With  tli(‘  tJialofjucs  coniplctcd  and  lh<‘  report  rnad(‘,  the  (4junty  (4)mrnitt(‘e  fia.s  heen 
dissolved.  The  Steerinfj;  (a)tntnitl('e  lias  agreed  to  continue  to  serve  as  an  advisory  f^roufi  for 
the  work  of  tlu'  Youth  Advisory  (louneils  as  outlined  in  S(;etion  VI. 

SKCTION  II  - A 

A major  task  of  the  Heaver  (A)unty  (annmittei'  on  (diildren  and  Youth  was  to  set  up  a 
series  of  dialo^es  Ix'tween  youth  and  adults.  'I'o  accomplish  this,  it  was  necessary  to  design 
a scheme  for  carrying  out  these  dialogues,  .^inee  the  recommendations  from  the  State 
Committee  was  to  have  dialogue  in  the  three  areas  of  education,  homi*  and  youth  values,  the 
Steering  (Yimmittee  decided  that  the  organizational  strueture  used  for  Beaver  County  shoulu 
meet  the  following  eriteria: 

1 . E^ach  dialogue  should  he  composed  of  ajiproximately  50  per  cent  adults  and 
50  per  cent  youth. 

2.  Some  dialogues  should  he  limited  to  individuals,  both  adults  and  youth,  from 
a single  community. 

3.  Some  dialogues  should  include  persons  from  various  communities. 

4.  Some  dialogues  should  be  structured  to  include  persons  with  different  racial, 
religious  and  cultural  backgrounds. 

5.  The  dialogues  should  he  structured  to  bring  together  persons  with  different 
occupational  and  socio-economic  backgrounds. 

6.  That  a minimum  number  of  dialogues  to  gain  the  maximum  amount  of 
information  was  necessary  to  meet  the  time  deadlines. 
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In  order  to  meet  these  basie  requirements,  it  was  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
an  adult  and  youth  co-chairman  on  the  Ciounty  level  for  each  of  the  three  areas  of  concern. 

These  co-chairmen  would  then  select  thn'e  sub-chairmen  to  organize  dialogue  within  the  total 
Countv.  One  sub-chairman  would  be  responsible  for  organizing  dialogue  limited  to  persons 
from  the  same  community  such  as  Beaver,  Rochester,  Aliquippa.  etc.  One  sub-chairman  would 
be  responsible  for  organizing  dialogue  involving  persons  from  various  communities  in  each  of 
the  dialogues  [such  as  a mixture  from  Beaver,  Rochester,  Ahcjuippa,  Amhridge,  etc.] , and  the 
third  sub-chairman  would  be  responsible  for  organizing  dialogue  that  would  involve  mixtures  of 
racial,  religious  and  cultural  backgrounds  within  each  dialogue.  An  organizational  chart  for  each 
of  the  three  major  areas  of  youth  values,  education  and  home  is  illustrated  in  Figure  1. 

This  design  has  several  inherent  advantages:  1]  problems  of  concern  to  one  community 
would  be  compared  with  problems  of  concern  to  other  communities;  2]  problems  of  general 
concern  to  all  communities  w ould  have  a greater  probability  of  being  shared  with  members  of  the 
different  communities  being  mixed;  3]  problems  that  were  unique  to  one  racial  or  ethnic  group 
would  have  a greater  probability  of  being  discussed;  4]  theoretical  problem  areas  that  are  not 
problem  areas  within  Beaver  County  would  be  determined  by  their  lack  of  being  discussed;  5]  tlie 
type  of  problems  being  discussed  within  the  various  sub-groupings  could  be  analyzed  to  determine 
questions  people  are  now  willing  to  discuss  with  each  other  [e.g..  if  certain  problems  are  only 
brought  up  within  the  local  community  groups  and  not  in  groups  composed  of  various  committee 
members,  then  it  would  appear  that  some  education  is  necessar)  along  these  lines] . 

This  organizational  structure  was  followed  by  all  of  the  committees  even  though  the 
technique  for  selecting  sub-chairmen  and  arriving  at  the  final  structure  varied.  The  Home 
Committee  began  by  appointing  the  three  sub-chairmen  prior  to  any  dialogue  and  then  letting 
each  of  the  sub-chairmen  organize  the  dialogue  with  the  structure  as  a prerequisite.  The 
Educational  Committee  on  the  other  hand  began  by  calling  together  leaders  from  the  various 
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communities  within  the  County  in  conducting  a dialogue  with  the  people  involved.  Volunteers 
were  then  solicited  from  this  group  to  hold  dialogues  according  to  one  of  the  sub-groupings 
listed  in  the  structure.  In  general,  this  structure  seemed  to  he  a workable  model  for  Beaver 
County  and  permitted  us  to  complete  the  assigned  task  within  the  recommended  time  periods. 
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SECTION  11  - H 

CKOUa  LEADER  INFORMATION 
Or()U[)  liea(l(‘rs  Mecling  - December  18,  1968 

1.  Help  lh('  grou[)  decide'  oti  (be  l()[)ie. 

2.  Keep  discussion  to  assigm'd  topic  and  guide'  [)eople  back  to  topic. 

3.  Have  que'stions  that  wen'  carefully  designed  to  provoke  discussion  and  in  which 
there  is  no  pat  answer. 

4.  Decide  who  talks  next  when  seve'ral  volunteers  talk  at  one  time. 

5.  These  are  free  discussion  groups,  remember,  so  that  a balance;  between  generalities 
and  specifies  [or  personal  experiences]  needs  to  he  maintained. 

6.  Allow  at  least  an  hour  to  [eermit  full  discussion  after  the  social  amenities,  etc. 
are  completed. 

7.  Arrange  the  seating  so  chairs  are  comfortable  and  everyone  can  see  each  other. 

8.  Arrive  promptly,  preferably  ahead  of  time  so  first  comers  can  he  made  at  ease. 

9.  Learn  at  least  first  names  [and  ask  repeatedly  if  necessary]  so  introductions  can 
be  made  easier. 

10.  “Consult”  between  the  youth  and  adults  and/or  among  them. 

11.  Consider  having  refreshments  as  people  arrive. 

WHAT  EVERY  LEADER  SHOULD  KNOW 

Being  a good  leader  is  an  art,  an  art  which  finds  its  highest  expression  when  a question 
that’s  heavily  charged  with  feeling  - sex  education,  for  example  - comes  up  for  consideration. 
The  chief  ways  in  which  you  practice  this  art  are  to  understand  the  purpose  of  your  group,  to 
prepare  carefully,  to  lead  with  consideration  for  many  different  views. 
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It’s  well  to  remember  that  your  meetings  aren’t  first-aid  devices  designed  to  give  immediate 
solutions  to  problems  in  family  living.  They  are  more  like  inoculations  which  help  develop  the 
stamina  for  copmg  with  future  situations.  In  a satisfactory  meeting  there  is  an  interchange  of 
ideas.  Members  talk,  one  at  a time,  witlenot-at  one  another.  The  leader  provides  an  orderly 
pattern  for  this  j)rocess. 

HANDLING  CONTROVERSY.  A meeting  totally  without  controversy  would  be  flat  and 
unprofitable,  but  controversy  need  not  he  hitter.  Each  member  plays  a part  in  keeping  differences 
on  an  impersonal  and  friendly  plane.  You  can  oppose  an  individual’s  ideas  without  attacking  him 
or  her  as  a person.  And  the  leader’s  manner  as  she  directs  questions  hack  to  the  group  can  do  much 
to  help  the  members  handle  controversial  issues  without  personal  antagonism.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  a study  group  discussing  the  sex-education  of  pre-schoolers,  suppose  Mrs.  Cross  says, 

“There’s  no  sense  making  long  explanations  to  three  and  four  year  olds.  They  don’t  understand, 
they  hardly  listen  and  you  have  the  whole  thing  to  do  over  again  later.  I just  say,  ‘Wait  until  you’re 
older.’  ’’ 

The  leader  can  see  that  Mrs.  Mason  across  the  room  is  about  to  erupt  with  a horrified-oh,  no! 

So  the  leader  turns  to  Mrs.  Mason  and  tactfully  suggests -“1  wonder  if  you  disagree  with  that  point 
of  view.  Do  you  think  some  explanations  can  be  given  to  a small  child?’’  Mrs. Mason,  encouraged 
to  speak  and  not  feeling  that  she  has  to  battle  a contrary  opinion,  puts  her  point  of  view  affirmatively, 
not  as  an  attack. 

“Yes,  you’re  quite  right  about  long  explanations  being  unnecessary.  But  it  seems  to  me  you 
can  try  to  answer  just  the  question  the  youngster  asks  or,  better  still,  try  to  find  out  what  he  means 
by  the  question  before  you  launch  into  any  explanation.  Isn’t  the  main  thing  to  let  him  know  that 
this  is  a subject  he  can  ask  about  and  get  an  answer?’’ 

LEADERSHIP  TECHNIQUE.  Though  there  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  for  group  leadership  - 
since  this  is  a highly  personal  affair-one  practice,  however,  that  many  leaders  find  useful  is  to 
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throw  the  hall  back  to  the  other  person  whenever  possible.  You  can  develop  this  talent  in 
everyday  conversation. 

Suppose  a child  runs  in  excitedlv  to  t(dl  his  mother  that  he  has  just  seen  the  first  robin,  and 
she  replies,  “How  nice.  Now  run  and  wash  your  hands  for  lunch.’'  The  child  will  probably  obey, 
but  he’ll  wonder  why  he  bothered  to  share  his  experience.  Another  mother’s  response  might  be. 

“I  saw  a robin  today,  too.”  That  tends  to  take  the  experience  away  from  the  child,  and  implies 
that  she  would  rather  talk  about  herself.  But  to  say,  “How  exciting!  What  was  the  robin  doing?” 
gives  the  child  encouragement  for  additional  observation. 

Let's  a[)plv  this  principle  to  group  lcad('rship.  Someone  enthusiastically  makes  a comment. 
You  can  sav,  “Good.  Now  let’s  go  on  to  cpiestion  number  two.’’  Or  you  might  say  “My  reaction 

to  that  comment  would  be ” But  if  you  sav  something  like.  “That’s  an  interesting  idea.  Won't 

you  carry  it  a little  further?”  the  group  mend)er  then  feels  encouraged  to  make  additional 
contributions. 

DEVELOPING  DISCUSSION.  Of  course,  the  leader  may  sense  that  the  group  feels  this 
member  has  already  developed  his  point  sufficiently.  To  involve  the  other  members,  your  response 
might  be,  “That’s  an  interesting  idea.  W honi  would  you  like  to  comment  on  it?’'  Or.  “How  do  the 
rest  of  you  react  to  that  idea?”  Don't  worrv  about  short  silences.  Even  the  most  experienced 
leader  may  feel  that  a half  minute  of  silence  is  like  an  hour.  But  there  is  no  hurry.  If  the  leader 
waits,  and  assumes  that  the  silence  is  filled  with  thinking,  someone  soon  throws  in  a thought.  If 
the  leader  gets  restless,  and  always  rushes  in  to  keep  the  silences  out,  the  group  members  may 
decide  that  she  may  as  well  carry  the  ball  alone.  A discussion  leader  is  the  orchestra  conductor, 
not  the  solo  player. 

EVERYONE  SPEAKS.  To  create  an  atmosphere  or  friendliness  and  interest  in  all  ideas  is  a 
much  more  important  part  of  a leader’s  job  than  to  try  to  focus  thinking  on  some  specific  point. 
Circular  response  is  one  technique  for  giving  each  member  the  opportunity  to  express  his  own  ideas. 
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Preferably,  the  ^rouj)  is  seated  in  a circle.  'I'he  chairman,  or  leader  sitting  in  the  circle  as  one 
of  the  members,  suggests  the  question  to  he  discussed.  The  discussion  is  then  begun  by  the 
person  on  his  right.  Then  the  person  on  his  right  has  a chance  to  talk,  and  so  on  until  the  dis- 
cussion has  gone  around  the  circle.  No  member  of  the  grou[),  including  the  leader,  can  speak  a 
second  time  until  his  turn  comes. 

What  about  the  memhc'rs  who  hardly  ever)  speak  up?  Maria  Jones,  for  example,  comes  to 
every  meeting  faithfully.  At  coffee  time  she  chatters  happily.  But  she  still  hasn’t  said  anything 
during  the  discussion.  Every  group  has  some  .Maria  Joneses,  d’hev  may  indicate  h their  interested 
looks  that  they  are  participating  silently.  But  that's  not  enough.  Every  groiq)  and  every  leader 
needs  the  lift  that  comes  when  there  is  100  per  cent  verbal  participation. 

ENCOURAGING  SHY  MEMBERS.  How  cati  we  bring  in  these  fringe  people?  We  know 
that  if  we  single  them  out  hv  asking  direct  (jnestions,  they'll  he  embarrassed.  A gimmick  some- 
times helps  the  Maria  Joneses  to  identify  themselves  with  what's  going  on,  without  forcing  them  too 
quickly  out  of  their  protective  shells. 

Suppose  your  group  is  discussing  ambivalence  in  family  feeling--the  naturally  mixed  emotions 
of  like  and  dislike :of  love  and  even  of  hate  we  humans  feel  for  those  close  to  us.  The  discussioti 
leader  might  arrange  to  have  pencils  and  {)ajier  passed  out  to  everyone  at  the  beginning  of  the 
meeting.  Then  each  person  could  he  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper.  "I  resent  my 

husband  [or  wife]  because ” and  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper,  ’T  love  mv  husband  or  wife 

because ’’  You  might  wantfovary  this  by  suggesting  that  it  he  a sister,  a brother,  a mother,  a 

mother-in-law  - depending  on  your  particular  group. 

As  the  answers  come  in  - unsigned,  of  course  - the  talk  might  grow  into  a discussion  of  the 
fear  some  of  us  have  of  “speaking  out,’’  of  expressing  ourselves,  “letting  ourselves  go.’'  This 
would  be  an  indirect  way  of  helping  Maria  Jones  understand  her  own  shyness  or  fear.  This  kind 
of  approach  could  be  equally  well  applied  to  a variety  of  topics  - money  and  its  values  and  uses. 
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for  example.  You  might  hand  a shiny  new  dime  to  each  person  as  she  comes  in.  Then  the  dis- 
cussion leader  could  ask  each  one  to  recall  hriefly  what  she  felt  when  the  dime  was  given  her. 
Maria  Jones  won’t  be  one  of  the  first  to  talk.  She  will  he  reached  in  a natural  fashion,  as  turns 
are  taken.  Sometimes  the  Marias  are  delight('d  when  they  discover,  bv  this  me'hod.  that  thev. 
too,  can  take  part. 

LIMITING  DISCUSSION.  Although,  of  course,  you  want  <'ver\  one  to  participate  fullv  i!i 
vour  discussions,  a word  of  caution  should  be  raised  about  the  member  who  in  the  heat  of 
discussion,  may  reveal  more  of  herself  and  her  family  life  than  she  meant  to.  As  she  looks  back 
on  the  meeting,  later,  she  rnav  feel  regretful  and  resentful. 

It's  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  a leader  to  prevent  members  from  telling  too  much.  For 
in  presenting  personal  material,  group  members  may  tell  things  about  themselves  and  their 
families  they  will  later  regret  or  that  mav  be  embarrassing  to  others.  Most  people,  however, 
have  enough  sense  of  healthy  self-protection  not  to  ex[)ose  their  intimate  personal  lives  to 
strangers.  When  someone  does,  it  is  the  leader’s  job  to  use  the  material  with  tact  or  to  divert 
members  in  a way  that  will  not  embarrass  any  one.  Group  members  can  help  by  not  letting 
their  natural  curiosity  pull  them  into  probing  for  more  detail. 
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SECTION  II  - B 


Sample  of  Letter  Sent  to  Dialogue  Group  Leaders 

\lareh  18.  1969 


TO: 


Thank  you  verv  much  for  agreeing  to  head  up  a dialog  on  education  in  vour  community 
for  the  committee  planning  for  the  1970  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth. 

Here  are  some  ideas  that  may  help  vou  in  having  a Letter  dialogue: 

1.  Let  the  participants  dress  informally,  particularly  the  youLi. 

2.  Use  a table  if  at  all  possible  and  sit  around  it  interspering  the  youth  and  adults. 

3.  Have  ashtrays  available. 

4.  Try  to  get  the  youth  on  a first  name  basis  but  use  the  Mr.  Mrs.  for  the  adults. 

5.  Preface  the  meeting  noting  its  informalitx . that  no  names  will  he  used  in  the  report, 
to  be  open  with  o[)inions  even  if  they  are  not  in  the  mainstream,  etc. 

There  are  numerous  subjects  in  the  broad  field  of  education  that  can  be  discussed.  The 
choice  of  subjects  should  belong  to  the  vouth  but  in  case  they  need  prodding,  here's  a few 
ideas  [a  good  starter  is  to  ask  the  broad  question  to  the  young  people  ■'what  would  you  change 
in  the  educational  system  if  you  could?  “] 

1.  Does  the  guidance  counselor  arrangement  in  the  school  meet  the  demands  of  the 
students? 

2.  Should  there  be  a course  in  sex  education:  what  should  its  extent  be:  at  what  grade 
should  it  start? 

3.  What  about  technical  courses:  should  they  be  integrated  in  the  curriculum  or  in  a 
separate  technical  school? 

4.  Should  physical  education  be  mandatory? 

5.  Does  television  reijuire  controls  to  provide  education  and.  for  instance,  less  violence? 

6.  Is  high  school  relev  ant  in  itself? 

A good  dialogue  session  will  last  one  hour  to  IV2  hours.  If  it  runs  much  longer  than  that 
the  participants  will  tire.  There  is  no  reason  for  vour  group  not  to  have  a second  session  the 
following  night  if  you  want  it  that  wav. 
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Enclosed  to  are  six  youth  and  six  adult  (juestionnaire  forms  that 

should  be  completed  after  the  dialogue.  The  data  from  these  forms  will  provide  the  information 
for  the  Leader’s  form  also  enclosed. 

We  would  appreeiate  1 ] hearing  from  as  to  the  date  and  place  of  your 

dialogue  [call  843-2020]  and  2[  having  the  youth,  adults  and  leader’s  forms  hv  April  1. 

Call  either  of  us  if  you  have  problems.  Good  luck. 


Sincerely, 


Irving  Bennett.  O.D. 
843-2020 
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SECTION  II  - C 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
1970  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

Adult  Form 

Circle  the  appropriate  answer: 

Married:  Yes  No  Male  Female 

Age  Range:  22-30,  30-40,  40-50,  50-70 

Circle  the  highest  grade  in  school  attended: 

8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  16,  18,  20 

Number  of  children  in  vour  family:  Sons  DauMiters 

■ III.  —II  _ O ’ 

Community  in  which  you  live; 

Area  of  community  in  which  you  live: 

Occupation: 

Where  employed: 

Total  estimated  income: 

Less  than  $3,000 
$3,000  - $5,999 
$6,000  - $8,999 
$9,000  - $12,000 
$12,000  and  up 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
1970  WHITE  HOUSE  CONEEHENCE  ON  CHILUREN  ANT)  YOUTH 


) oiith  Form 

We  are  asking  vour  cooperation  in  helping  us  collect  information  about  the  {)eople  who  have 
helped  us  in  preparing  the  1970  White  House  Conference  on  (Tiildren  and  Youth.  Most  of  the 

questions  can  he  answered  hv  marking  an  \ or  a check  mark  like  this ^on  the  line  beside  the 

answer  that  fits  you  best.  Disregard  the  small  numbers  to  the  left  of  the  blank:  they  are  only 
to  aid  in  tabulating  your  answers. 

1.  Are  you  presently  in  school?  ) cs  No 

2.  If  YOU  answered  [Yes]  to  ( l.j . what  is  your  year  in  school? 

1  9 4 12  7 15 

2  10  5 13  8 16 

3 11  6 14  9 Craduate  School 

3.  If  YOU  answered  [No]  to  | l.j . what  was  the  last  year  you  attended? 

1  9 4 12  7 15 

2  10  5 13  8 16 

3 11  6 ^14  9 Graduate  School 

4.  How  far  did  your  parents  go  in  school?  [Check  the  highest  level  each  completed.] 

Father  Mother 

Eiijhth  grade  or  less 

■ ■ . ■ r*  p 

Some  high  school  hut  did  not  finish 

— - - - ■ - — O 

Hish  school  graduate 

■ ■ ■ ■ — ■■■  IT  “ 

Some  college 

Colleiie  Graduate 

- — — ...  D tr 

More  than  college 

Do  not  know 


5.  Father's  occupation: 

W here  Employed: 

6.  Mother's  occupation: 

W here  Emploved:^^ 

7.  If  possible,  please  estimate  your  family's  total  income: 

less  than  S3.0()0 $6,000-$  8,999  _ _ _ $12,000  and  up 

$3,000  - $5,999  $9,000  - $12,000 

8.  Community  in  which  you  live: 

Area  of  community  in  which  you  liye: 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
1970  WHITE  HOUSE  C0NFER1:NCE  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 


Leader  Form 

Leader’s  Name 

Location  of  Meeting 

Date 

Session  No. 

Total  No.  Invited 

Total  No.  Attending 

No  of  Youth  No  of  Adults 

Hours  Spent  this  Session 

Participants:  Compilation  of  Statistics  on  the  \outh  and  Adult  Forms  as  to: 

A.  Youths: 

Education  

Race  Sex 

Parental  Education^ 

Eather's  Oceu[)ations 

Mother’s  Oceupations 

Community  Residence 

Area  of  Community 

B.  Adults: 

Education 

Race 

Marital  Status 

No.  of  Children  [sons  and  daughters]^ 

Community  hf  Residenee 

Area  of  Community  

Occupation  

Place  of  Employment^ _ 


Sex 

Age  Range 


j 
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Topics  Discussed: 


Needs  Uncovered  [for  programs,  facilities,  etc.] 


Recommendations  to  resolve  these  needs: 


General  Attitude  of  Youth  toward  each  topic: 


General  Attitude  of  Adults  toward  each  topic: 


Your  evaluation  of  this  session’s  "communication”  between  Youths  and  Adults 


Topics  to  focus  on  in  next  session: 
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SECTION  II  - D 


PUBLICITY  REPORT 

Beaver  County  Committee  preparing  for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth  has  received  publicity  through  the  media  of  two  daily  newspapers  with  a combined 
circulation  of  more  than  50,000,  one  weekly  newspaper  and  two  radio  stations. 

Since  the  initial  release  of  committee  activities,  October  24.  1968,  more  than  82  inches  of 
newsprint  have  appeared  in  each  newspaper.  In  addition,  seven  pictures  have  appeared  in  release 
from  October  1968  through  March  1969. 

One  dialogue  was  video  taped  and  presented  for  viewing  by  participants  of  dialogues  and 
the  committee.  Speakers  will  be  available  to  various  civic,  fraternal  and  church  and  school 
organizations  telling  of  the  committee  and  its  findings  and  a series  of  articles,  upon  completion 
of  the  reports  of  the  committee,  will  be  published  in  the  newspapers  and  presented  for  radio 
listening. 

The  meetings,  unlike  other  meetings,  were  difficult  to  report  as  dialogues  of  participants  in 
the  three  phases  of  study  could  not  be  published  as  the  information  obtained  was  private.  To 
publish  findings  of  one  dialogue  would  onlyittfluence  dialogues  of  other  participants  and  would 
not  produce  a true  picture  of  the  county  needs. 

Committee  findings  to  be  published  in  booklet  form  will  be  distributed  to  various  state, 
county  and  local  officials,  various  agencies  and  to  those  the  committee  feels  would  have  a 
need  for  such  a report. 

News  clippings  appear  in  Appendix.  Section  C. 
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SECTION  II  - E 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  “PROFESSIONAL” 

It  was  the  deliberate  attempt  of  the  Beaver  County  Adult  CoTdiairman  for  the  Committee 
on  Children  and  Youth  to  use  the  LAYMAN  approach  in  preparing  for  tlie  1970  White  House 
Conference. 

The  Professional  Social  Workers  and  representatives  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Agencies 
were  consulted  at  the  outset  for  their  ideas  and  suggestions  for  a local  focus.  Every  attempt, 
however,  was  made  to  use  lay  people  throughout  our  organizational  structure  and  for  the  leader- 
ship of  our  dialogues. 

The  “Professionals”  were  continuously  informed  by  regular  detailed  mailings  of  our  .ork 
and  invitations  to  our  County  Committee  meetings  for  three  reasons: 

1.  To  keep  them  well  informed  of  our  progress. 

2.  To  utilize  fully  their  abilities  to  advise  and  direct  our  lay  people  as  to  methods 
and  procedures. 

3.  To  make  available  to  them  our  results  so  County  trends  could  be  observed  and 
recommendations  pertinent  to  their  work  considered. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  County  Adult  Chairman  who  had  the  privilege  of  appointing  the 
key  members  of  the  working  organization,  that  lay  people  would  give  us  the  most  objeetive 
approach  and  reach  the  grass  roots  of  our  community  without  pre-conceived  ideas  and  standards. 

We  feel  that  the  approach  was  a successful  one  and  that  using  the  “Professionals”  onlyin 
an  advisory  capaeity  augmented  our  work  rather  than  distracted  from  it. 

Most  gratifying  was  their  interest  and  eoneern  and  willingness  to  assume  the  role  we 
assigned  them. 
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SKCTION  II  F 

DISSFMINATIOM  OF  FINAL  RESUI/I'S 

Al'lc'r  can'ful  consideration  of  all  available  means  of  making  our  final  results  available  to 
the  f^reat('st  number  of  people  in  Beaver  County,  the  following  methods  were  selected: 

1 . A series  of  four  newspaper  articles 

A.  Home  Sub-Committee  findings 

B.  Education  Sub-Committee  findings 

C.  Peer  (iroup  Values  Sub-Committee  findings 

I).  (ionelusion  - incorporating  future  County  work  and  a listing  of  where  the 
total  report  could  be  read  in  detail. 

2.  A one-hour  radio  program  - an  informal  dialogue  using  the  Steering  Committee  and 
moderated  by  a professional  from  the  radio  station. 

3.  The  actual  final  report  mailed  to: 

A.  All  County  Committee  members  [including  Health  and  Welfare  Agencies] 

B.  All  County  Legislators 

4.  The  actual  final  report  delivered  to: 

A.  All  County  School  Libraries 

B.  All  County  Public  Libraries 

C.  All  County  and  Pittsburgh  newspapers 

D.  All  University  Libraries 

E.  Carnegie  Library 

5.  The  establishment  of  a Youth  Speakers’  Bureau  available  to  any  group  in  the 


County. 
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PREFACE  TO  SUB-COMMITTEE  REPORTS 


Each  Sub-Committee  Co-Chairman  was  given  the  general  organizational  structure  as 
outlined  in  Section  II. A.  They  were  encouraged,  however,  to  follow  their  own  initiative  in 
developing  a report  that  would  best  reflect  their  areas  of  concern  in  regard  to  our  total 
project. 

Therefore,  the  Adult  County  Co-Chairman  decided  to  leave  the  three  Sub-Committee 
Reports  unedited  so  as  to  truly  reflect  the  flavor  of  the  diverse  approaches  used. 

It  was  also  felt,  that  an  attempt  to  combine  the  three  units  would  inject  an  overall 

inaccuracy  of  statistics  and  general  conclusions. 

The  three  Sections  that  follow  are  therefore  diverse  in  approach,  compilation  and 


final  conclusions. 


SECTION  111 


EDUCATION 


SUB-CO\E\iriTEE  REPORT 


Dr.  Irvin*^  Beniu  II.  Adult  Co-Chairman 

Mr.  Harry  Levine.  Youth  Co-(dunrman 

Dr.  Gordon  John.ston,  Recorder; 

Penn  State  University,  Beaver  Campus 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
1970  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 
BEAVER  COUNTY  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION 
Twelve  groups  within  Beaver  County  met  for  dialogue  discussions  about  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  Many  subjects  were  discussed,  with  emphasis  being  placed  on 
problems  needing  a solution  and  on  recommendations  for  the  solution  of  these  problems. 

The  subjecls  can  be  placed  in  the  following  categories: 

1.  Sex  education 

2.  Guidance  counselors 

3.  Vocational-technical  education 

4.  Physical  education 

5.  Communication 

6.  Religious  studies 

7.  Teachers 

8.  Grading 

9.  Mass  media 

10.  Textbooks 
1 1.  Library 

12.  Miscellaneous  courses 

13.  Miscellaneous 

The  above  subjects  wiU  now  be  discussed  in  detail  and  in  decreasing  order  of  emphasis. 

1.  Sex  Education 

Sex  education  was  discussed  as  an  educational  need  in  eleven  out  of  twelve  groups.  The 
need  for  such  a program  seems  to  be  great,  because  many  parents  are  neglecting  their  responsi- 
bilities in  this  area.  One  group  suggested  that  tins  education  start  at  the  kindergarten  level,  but 
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the  consensus  appeared  to  indicate  that  it  should  start  at  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade.  Two 
groups  indicated  that  the  instruction  should  be  coeducational  as  much  as  [)ossible.  Elementari- 
sex  education  could  start  with  basic  reproductive  systems  such  as  plant  life,  perhaps  in  a course 
entitled  “Study  of  Life”.  The  study  of  human  sexual  education  should  begin  at  some  point 
between  the  fifth  and  eighth  grades.  Most  groups  felt  that  special  sex  education  classes  be 
established,  rather  than  incorporating  tliis  instruction  into  existing  health  or  hiolog\  courses. 
Doctors,  nurses,  ministers  and  well-adjusted  married  people  could  assist  in  the  teaching  of  this 
course.  One  group  suggested  that  sex  education  should  stress  the  biological  and  economic 
aspects,  and  should  not  be  taught  in  terms  of  morals.  It  further  recommended  that  a course 
in  sex  education  be  required  for  all  teachers  so  they  may  serve  as  counselors.  According  to  one 
group,  the  truth  about  venereal  disease  should  be  taught  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade,  with 
instruction  about  contraceptives  taking  place  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grades.  One  group 
indicated  a desire  for  discussions  on  dating  and  marriage. 

2.  Guidance  counselors 

The  need  for  an  improvement  in  guidance  counseling  w as  mentioned  by  eight  out  of  the 
twelve  groups.  The  number  and  effectiveness  of  guidance  counselors  should  increase.  There  is 
a need  for  counselors  who  can  communicate  with  students  and  who  are  able  to  help  students 
with  their  personal  problems.  The  most  important  qualification  for  a counselor  seems  to  be 
an  interest  in  students.  One  group  suggested  that  more  guidance  counselors  be  hired,  and  that 
salaries  be  raised.  Students  should  be  advi.sed  based  upon  their  interests  and  aptitudes;  not  upon 
the  adviser’s  feehngs  about  the  relative  merits  of  college  and  non-college  careers.  The  counselor 
should  give  objeetive  and  frank  advice  both  to  the  college-bound  student  and  to  the  student  who 
does  not  plan  to  go  on  to  college.  The  college-bound  student  should  be  advised  about  the 
transition  between  high  school  and  college.  One  group  recommended  that  counselors  provide 
information  to  students  about  the  duties  and  areas  of  responsibility  of  a counselor.  Another 
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group  suggested  that  every  teacher  serve  as  an  adviser  to  a small  group  of  students. 

3.  Vocational-technical  education 

Six  groups  out  of  twelve  gave  serious  consideration  to  the  need  for  greater  emphasis  on 
vocational-technical  training  for  the  high  school  student  who  does  not  plan  to  enter  college. 

The  relative  worth  of  academic  versus  non-academic  training  should  be  put  in  proper  perspective. 
There  was  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  this  education  should  be  provided  as  a 
part  of  the  programs  of  existing  area  high  schools  or  whether  special  vocational-technical  high 
schools  have  to  be  estabhshed.  Whichever  path  is  chosen,  more  courses  of  a vocational-technical 
nature  should  be  made  available  to  Beaver  County  high  school  students.  One  group  suggested 
that  on-the-job  training  might  prove  helpful. 

4.  Physical  education 

The  subject  of  physical  education  was  discussed  seriously  by  six  out  of  the  twelve  groups. 
Two  groups  felt  that  the  programs  needed  improvement.  The  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment were  centered  around  changes  in  the  program  and  improvement  of  physical  education 
faculty.  One  group  felt  that  the  student  should  be  able  to  select  an  area  in  which  his  interest 
lies.  In  addition,  the  competitive  aspects  might  be  reinforced.  One  group  suggested  that  grading 
be  done  on  a satisfactory -unsatisfaetory  basis.  Another  group  recommended  that  physical 
education  be  made  an  elective  course  because  of  time  and  conflicting  interests. 

5.  Communication 

The  need  for  improved  lines  of  communication  between  parents,  teachers,  students  and 
administrators  was  given  serious  consideration  by  six  out  of  the  twelve  groups.  One  group 
recommended  that  each  high  school  have  a committee  established  to  review  anonymous 
suggestions  obtained  from  a suggestion  box  made  available  to  both  students  and  teachers.  This 
committee  would  be  composed  of  students,  teachers  and  administrators.  One  group  emphasized 
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that  teachers  and  parents  must  take  into  consideration  the  needs  of  youth  based  upon  tiieir 
values  and  customs  and  not  upon  those  of  the  past  generation. 

6.  Religious  studies 

Four  groups  out  of  the  twelve  felt  that  there  was  a definite  need  for  a greater  emphasis 
on  religious  education  in  the  schools.  Two  of  these  groups  suggested  that  ait  elective  course 
be  placed  in  the  high  school  curriculum  at  the  junior  or  senior  level  whicli  would  be  a 
comparative  study  of  the  various  religions.  One  group  thought  that  either  tho  reading  of  the 
Bible  or  a brief  period  of  meditation  would  help.  The  fourth  group  felt  that  religious  discussion 
groups  should  take  place  on  a voluntar)'^  basis  and  be  non-denominational. 

7.  Teachers 

The  problem  of  the  poor  teacher  came  up  for  serious  discussion  in  four  out  of  the  twelve 
groups.  The  need  for  better  communication  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  ver\  important.  Teachers 
should  have  more  desire  and  abihty  to  teach.  A teacher  should  be  more  accessible  to  his  students 
outside  of  regular  classroom  periods.  The  system  of  tenure  came  in  for  a great  deal  of  criticism. 

No  suggestions  were  offered  for  the  problems  involved  in  dismissing  a poor  teacher  and  rewarding 
a good  teacher.  One  group  suggested  that  teachers  take  psychological  tests  to  determine  their 
quahfications  as  teachers. 

8.  Grading 

Four  out  of  the  twelve  groups  discussed  the  need  for  changes  in  the  present  grading  system. 

At  present,  grading  seems  to  cause  emotional  stress.  It  appears  to  lead  to  cramming,  cheating,  lack 
of  respect  for  learning  and  to  study  only  for  the  purpose  of  passing  examinations.  One  specific 
recommendation  would  have  students  graded  on  a pass-fail  basis,  with  their  progress  being  discussed 
in  periodic  teachers’  conferences. 
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9.  Mass  media 

The  impact  of  television  and  other  forms  of  mass  media  was  emphasized  by  tlircf'  out  of 
the  twelve  groups.  Television  did  not  appear  to  have  any  impact  upon  the  high  scfiool  student. 
One  group  recommended  that  television  must  re[)lace  violence  with  educational  programs. 

10.  Textbooks 

Two  out  of  the  twelve  groups  saw  a need  for  more  realistic  and  modern  textbooks.  One 
grouj)  suggested  that  increased  utilization  be  made  of  films  and  outside  speakers  on  specialized 
topics.  The  second  group  was  concerned  with  textbooks  which  are  racially  biased.  It  believed 
that  textbook  selection  be  guided  by  all  groups  within  the  community. 

11.  Library 

d'hc  problems  concerned  with  the  library  were  discussed  by  two  groups  out  of  the  twelve. 
One  group  wanted  some  clarification  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  library.  Is  the  library  a 
research  area  or  a study  room?  The  second  group  believed  that  their  library  was  inadetpiate. 

12.  Miscellaneous  courses 

One  group  was  of  the  opinion  that  Black  History  should  be  incorporated  with  American 
History. 

At  least  three  foreign  languages  should  be  offered  in  high  school  according  to  one  group. 
A second  group  felt  that  foreign  languages  should  be  taught  “conversationally’'. 

Two  groups  felt  the  need  for  a course  in  homemaking  or  “Life  Adjustment." 

13.  Miscellaneous 

One  group  mentioned  that  high  school  teaching  techniques  be  adjusted  to  prepare  students 


to  do  better  in  college. 
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More  time  to  associate  with  friends  and  a longer  lunch  period  were  felt  neeessarv  hy  one 
group. 

One  group  stressed  the  importance  of  good  student  government. 

Jieed  for  student  partiei[)ation  at  tlu'  school-hoard  level  was  discussed  h\  one  group. 

Thev  also  helieved  that  school  board  elections  should  not  he  political. 

It  was  felt  hv  one  group  that  students  from  industrial  areas  should  he  offered  a stronger 
program  of  college  preparatorv  courses. 

One  group  held  the  opinion  that  the  student  newspa[)er  should  be  controlled  hv  the  students. 

Summer  school  was  held  to  he  beneficial  hy  one  group. 

One  group  emphasized  a need  for  more  recreational  facilities  in  their  area. 

Rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  use  of  studv  halls  should  he  established  according  to 
one  group. 


Dr.  Gordon  R.  Johnston 
22  April  1969 
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SECTION  III  - A 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
1970  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 


Leader  Form 


Leader's  Name 


Location  of  Meeting 


Date 


Session  No. 


Total  No.  Invited 


Total  No.  Attending 


No  of  Youth 


No.  of  Adults  Hrs  Spent  this  Session 


Participants:  Compilation  of  Statistics  on  the  Youth  and  Adult  Forms  as  to; 


A. 


B. 


Youths  - Education 

54  - 12th  grade 

29  - 1 llh  grade 

11-1 0th  grade 

8 - College 

Race 

74  white,  17  black 

Sex:  33  male,  27  female 

Parental  Education: 

17  Some  High  School 

28  High  School  Graduates 

16  some  College 

19  College  Graduates 

Father’s  Occupation: 

17  Professional 

28  Skilled  Labor 

35  LInskilled  Labor 

16  Business 

2 Unemployed 

11  Retired 

1 Deceased 

Mother’s  Occupation: 

60  Housewife 

16  Clerks 

6 Nurses/Teachers 

11  Secretaries 

Community  of  Residence: 

13  Aliquippa 

23  Beaver  Falls 

5 North  Sewickley 

4 Midland 

2 Rochester 

17  Beaver 

4 Monaca 

5 Am  fridge 

8 New  Brighton 

5 Darlington 

9 Freedom 

Area  of  Community; 

Adults: 

Education: 

6 Some  High  School 

17  Some  College 

37  High  School  Graduate 

16  College  Graduate 

Race: 

51  white,  15  black 

Sex:  34  Male,  40  Female 

Marital  Status; 

70  married,  3 unmarried 

Age  Range;  33  [30-40] 
31  [40-50] 

9 [50-70] 
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Leader  Form  [continued] 


No.  of  Children  [ Sons  and  Daughters]  251 

Community  of  Residence:  25  Beaver  Falls 

1 0 Aliquippa 
1 5 Beaver 
6 Midland 


Area  of  Community: 


6 Am  bridge 

4 New  Brighton 
4 Monaca 

7 North  Sewickley 


Occupation: 


12  Professional 
8 Skilled  Labor 
10  Unskilled  Labor 
5 Businessmen 


26  Housewife 
9 Clerk 
3 Teacher 


Place  of  Employment: 
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SECTION  III  - B.  1 
SPECIAL  PROJECT;  PTA  MEETING 

One  of  the  talented  participants  in  the  pilot  dialogue  on  education  he(  ainc  a strong 
advocate  of  the  idea  of  probing  the  ap[)arcnt  gap  of  understanding  that  seems  to  exist  between 
the  youth  and  adults. 

As  a program  for  a Parent-Teachers  Association  meeting  held  in  a predominately  white, 
affluent  section  of  one  community,  this  leader  moderated  a dialogue  consisting  of  parents  and 
youth  representative  of  various  ethnic,  social  and  economic  backgrounds.  The  audience  was 
restricted  to  observing  the  program  for  tin*  first  hour;  (|uestions  and  comments  from  the 
audience  was  permitted  afterward. 

The  reaction  was  startling.  The  audience  was  attentive  but  aroused  as  the  young  people 
expounded  their  ideas,  their  opinions  and  their  frustrations  - generally  foreign  and  opposed  to 
those  held  by  the  “establishment.” 

Wlien  the  panel  was  opened  to  the  audience  there  was  no  lack  of  questions  and  comments. 
And  participants  and  audience  stayed  long  after  the  program  exploring  ideas  and  motivations. 
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SECTION  III  B.  2 

SPECIAL  PROJECT:  ALL  YOUTH  DIALOGUE 

Eight  young  people,  two  of  which  were  leaders  as  a result  of  their  previous  experience 
at  dialogue  sessions,  used  a living  room  setting  for  a ditdogue  of  their  own.  There  was  no  adult 
participation  and  the  group  consisted  of  young  people  who  were  not  closeh  associated  socially 
with  one  another. 

This  dialogue  - strange  and  surprising  as  it  may  seem  - was  less  critical  of  the  present 
educational  system  and  more  complimentarv  of  the  personnel  connected  w ith  it. 

Rather  than  exploring  in  depth  changes  in  tlie  educational  [)rogram  - he  it  in  school  or 
through  other  means  - the  young  people  felt  that  the  develo[)mcnt  of  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
respect  would  lend  itself  better  to  an  appreciation  of  sul)ject  matter. 

Although  this  observation  is  made  with  no  direct  contact  with  the  group,  it  seemed  that 
adult  [)articipation  in  dialogues  is  desirable  if  subjects  are  to  he  examined  in  depth. 
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SECTION  III  - B.  3 
SPECIAL  PROJECT:  VIDEO  TAPES 

When  the  lights  are  on  and  the  eamera  rolls,  adults  turn  off  and  young  people  turn  on. 

The  above  was  quite  obvious  in  the  closed  circuit  television  --  video  taped  dialogue  held 
by  the  education  sub-committee. 

The  expression  of  ideas  and  the  interchange  of  opinions  was  given  with  ease  before  the 
taping  of  the  dialogue  by  the  adults.  The  young  people  seem  to  glow  in  the  light  of  the  camera 
and  were  not  at  all  hesitant  to  express  opinions. 

The  best  results  in  dialogue  probing  came  when  no  outside  influence  [cameras,  tape 
recorders  or  stenographers]  are  present.  Influences  as  listed  force  adults  particularly  to  weigh 
each  word  and  by  so  doing  frustrate  expression  and  opinion. 
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SECTION  III  ~ B.  4 

SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  SEX  EDUCATION 


Topic  Discussed: 

1.  Sex  Education 

Needs  Uncovered: 

1.  Is  “Sex  Education”  an  appropriate  title? 

2.  At  what  grade  level  should  “Sex  Edueation”  be  introduced? 

3.  How  should  “Sex  Education”  be  taught? 

4.  Possible  areas  of  study. 

5.  What  should  the  teaeher’s  qualifications  be? 

6.  Teaching  Aids. 

Recommendations  to  resolve  these  needs: 

1.  Several  suggestions  for  a new  course  title. 

A.  “Life”,  “Family  Life”,  “Know  Thyself”,  “Understanding  Sex”,  “Sex  and  Youth  Today” 

2.  Compulsory  sex  education  starting  at  the  elementary  level.  Sex  education  should  be 
mandatory  starting  at  tbe  elementary  level.  The  early  introduction  to  sex  edueation 
would  possibly  ehminate  the  shameful  attitude  toward  sex  in  a youth’s  later  years. 

3.  Elementary  sex  edueation  could  start  with  the  basic  reproductive  systems  [Example:  plant 

Ufe]; 

Do  not  aetuaUy  teaeh  this  course,  simply  introduce  ideas,  plans,  theories  and  attitudes. 

The  correet  terminology  should  be  introdueed  in  the  elementary  level. 

It  should  be  a non-graded  subjeet  - It  is  guidance  and  individual  knowledge  to  build  the 


person. 
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It  is  recommended  that  it  be  coeducational  except  for  certain  obvious  subjects  at  the 
high  school  level. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  teachers  be  male  and  female  - eliminate  the  embarrassment 
of  male  and  female  pupils. 

4.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  - The  body  structure. 

Reproductive  systems. 

The  right  and  wrong  feelings  and  attitudes  toward  the  opposite  sex.  Peer  group  influence 
upon  your  attitudes  toward  the  opposite  sex. 

Stimulation  and  the  Psychological  effects. 


Pregnancy  and  the  menstmal  cycle. 

“Wet  dreams'’  and  masturbation. 

How  to  possibly  eliminate  divorce. 

A.  How  to  choose  a mate. 

B.  After  marriage  life 

C.  Economics  of  married  life. 

Birth  control,  Pre-Natal  Care  and  Contraceptives. 
Teaching  the  dangers  of  premarital  sex. 
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5.  ln‘^tru('tors  should  be  open-minded.  It  was  reeomniended  that  eaeh  teaeher  be  given  a 
eourse  in  sex  edueation  before  teaching  it.  It  was  also  recommended  that  an  instructor 
should  take  a counse  on  how  to  teach  > oung  adults  about  sex.  Professionals  tend  to  get 
technical,  and  the  course  should  he  non  technical  and  informal.  Instructors  should  be 
people  who  relate  easily  to  younger  ()eople.  Young  married  couples  would  be  ideal.  It 
was  recommended  that  staff  teaching  would  he  constructive. 


6.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Planned-Parenthood. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kornhauser  have  written  extensively  on  sex  education.  They  have  also 
compiled  many  surveys. 

PsYchological  and  Biological  Institutions. 

March  of  Dimes. 

Most  religiously  affiliated  organizations. 


Editor’s  Note: 

This  particular  report  was  included  in  its  detail  because  the  participants  were  not  members 
of  any  of  the  Beaver  County  dialogues  or  part  of  the  White  House  Conference  preparation. 

It  was  a dialogue  experiment  with  students  attending  Geneva  College  who  come  from 


various  areas  of  the  United  States. 
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SECTION  IV 


HOME 

SUB-COMMITTEE  REPORT 


Mrs.  N.  William  Ilurtt,  Adult  Co-Chairman 
Miss  Susan  Campbell,  Youth  Co-Chairman 
Mr.  Paul  Smith,  Recorder,  Geneva  College 
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BEAVER  COUNTY  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 
ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH  197  0 

SUB-COMMITTEE  - HOME 

The  Sub-Committee  Home  was  divided  into  three  areas: 

Local  Community  Co-Chairmen 

Mrs.  Frank  Cuspard,  West  Bridgewater,  Penna.,  Housewife 
Tom  Martin,  Beaver,  Penna.,  student  Beaver  Senior  High  School 

Inter-Community  Co-Chairmen 

Mr. John  Nave,  Sewickley,  Penna.,  businessman  Beaver  area 

Miss  Dixie  Montgomery,  Beaver  Falls,  Penna.,  student  Geneva  College 

Inter-Cultural  Co-Chairmen 

Mr.  Richard  Aveni,  New  Brighton,  Penna.,  Administrator  Beaver  County  Children’s  Home 
Miss  Karen  SignareUa,  New  Brighton,  Penna.,  student  New  Brighton  Senior  High  School 

The  contact  and/or  meetings  with  the  above  chairmen  was  acoomplished  via  the  telephone 
in  preference  to  additional  committee  meetings  with  the  exception  of  the  County  meetings  held 
one  a month  from  December  through  February. 

Each  sub-committee  Chairman  was  asked  to  hold  several  dialogues  involving  people  he  or 
she  felt  would  be  capable  and  interested  in  turn  in  conducting  dialogues  themselves,  thus  enabhng 
a variety  of  individuals  representing  economic,  ethnic,  geographic  and  educational  backgrounds  to 
express  themselves. 

In  some  instances,  individuals  with  contacts  in  a specific  area  - i.e.,  college  students,  vocational 
students  and  individuals  working  with  poverty  program  - were  involved,  and  they  assisted  with 
dialogues  involving  these  groups. 
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In  setting  up  a dialogue  the  suggested  ratio  from  this  committee  of  youth  and  adult  was 
50%  youth  and  50%  adult.  It  will  be  noted  some  dialogues  involved  all  youth  and  some  all 
adult  revolving  around  a specific  area  or  prol)lem. 

The  approximate  percentage  of  youths  and  adults  of  this  committee  in  tabulating  all 
dialogues  was  50%  youth  - 50%  adults,  balancing  the  all  adult  groups  with  the  all  youth  groups. 
Professional  representatives  of  the  total  number  of  people  involved  in  the  above  dialogues  is 
approximately  3-5%. 

The  sub-committee  on  home  was  divided  into  three  sections:  [A]  local  community,  [B] 
inter-community  and  [C]  inter-cultural.  The  dialogues  conducted  under  each  section  tried  to 
maintain  these  emphases,  although  they  were  not  followed  consistently.  This  report  will  follow 
the  sub-committee  structure,  for  each  section  summarizing  first  the  attitudes  of  youth  and  adults 
as  they  related  to  issues  and  to  each  other,  and  then  summarizing  the  issues,  needs  and 
recommendations  that  emerged  during  the  dialogues.  The  membership  composition  of  a 
particular  dialogue  may  be  mentioned  when  this  factor  seems  relevant  to  understanding  the 
issues  and/or  attitudes  expressed  in  the  dialogue.  Following  this  survey  some  tentative 
generalizations  regarding  the  attitudes,  issues,  needs  and  recommendations  will  he  made;  in 
addition  a few  comments  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  dialogues  themselves  seem  in  order. 

A.  The  local  community  area  of  the  sub-committee  on  home  conducted  six  dialogues, 
the  number  of  participants  ranging  from  seven  to  thirty-one.  Most  of  the  dialogues 
were  mixed  - in  race,  in  youth  and  adult  representation, in  educational  achievement 
and  in  economic  status  - although  one  dialogue  was  entirely  adult  and  one  con- 
centrated heavily  on  black  youth  from  “project"  homes.  A full  statistical  summarv 
is  attached  Sub-Section  A-1  to  this  report. 
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1.  Attitudes  will  be  the  first  aspect  discussed,  since  in  many  respects  attitudes 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  the  dialogues.  By  bringing 
youth  and  adults  together  for  a defined  period  of  discussion  of  mutual 
interests,  the  dialogues,  no  matter  what  the  particular  topic  of  discussion, 
forced  some  response  of  one  group  to  the  other.  Those  few  dialogues  entirely 
or  primarily  consisting  of  one  of  the  age  groups  provide  reference  points  for 
assessing  the  attitudes  expressed  when  they  interacted. 

Adult  attitudes  were  generally  described  by  reporters  of  the  local  community 
dialogues  as  responsive  and  reserved.  The  one  all  adult  dialogue  ^ did  not  directly 
express  their  attitudes  toward  youth;  however,  their  generally  defensive  attitude 
regarding  their  status  in  the  community  and  the  county  could  conceivably  carry 
over  to  youth.  There  is  no  proof  for  this  conjecture,  however.  In  the  group  con- 
sisting principally  of  black  youth?  many  of  whom  were  not  receptive  to  adult 
suggestions,  the  adults  were  described  as  helpful  and  desirous  of  doing  things  for 
the  youth.  A paternalistic  rather  than  cooperative  attitude  can  be  inferred.  At 
the  other  dialogues  of  this  section,  the  interest  of  the  adultsin  the  affairs  of  youth 
was  similarly  evident,  hut  in  many  cases  was  qualified  not  only  by  an  understand- 
able reserve  but  also  by  such  attitudes  as  “authorative,”  “quick  to  generalize,” 
and  “not  always  open.” 

1.  Held  March  7,  1969  at  the  Friendly  House,  Aliquippa,  under  the  leadership  of  Mary  B.  Nadeam 
and  George  S.  Glomb,  with  seventeen  adults  attending. 

2.  Held  April  7,  1969  at  the  Martin  Luther  King  Center,  under  the  leadership  of  Jessie  Walker, 
with  25  youths  and  6 adults  attending. 
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The  attitudes  expressed  by  youth  ranged  further.  The  most  negative  attitude  was 
expressed  by  the  large  group  of  black  youth,  where  the  older  youth  were  described 
as  “defeated”  and  “beligerent”  [sic]  whereas  the  younger  children  were  described 
as  “eager  to  help  and  try.”  These  attitudes  were  not  expressed  toward  adults  per  se, 
but  related  to  the  racial  and  community  problems  discussed.  In  the  other  groups 
involving  youth,  attitudes  were  described  as  “interested,”  “responsive”  and  even 
“enthusiastic.”  However,  when  issues  centered  on  adult  contributions  to  community 
programs  and  improvement,  such  terms  as  guarded  and  distrustful  were  used. 

The  ability  of  youth  and  adults  to  communicate  with  each  other  varied  from  dialogue 
to  dialogue.  The  difficulties  prexiously  implied  by  the  predominantly  youthful  group 
were  described  explicitly  here;  the  communication  was  defective,  and  youth  often 
chose  to  communicate  among  themselves  rather  than  with  adults.  In  the  other  groups 
the  ability  to  communicate  seemed  to  depend  upon  the  constituency.  Although  there 
was  no  marked  differences  in  ratio  of  vouth  to  adult  and  no  striking  differences  in 
education  and  economic  status  of  the  families  represented,  two  groups  described  the 
communication  as  good  or  excellent,  and  tw  o reported  that  the  communication  betw  een 
adults  and  youth  was  faulty.  One  group  reported  that  social  and  economic  barriers 
affected  the  communication,  and  the  other  asserted  that  both  youth  and  adults  sought 
more  to  defend  their  own  positions  than  to  understand  the  other’s  or  to  seek  a ground 
for  mutual  cooperation. 

2.  Although  all  the  dialogues  w^ere  intended  to  treat  problems  of  youth  in  the  home  con- 
text, there  was  a tendency  among  the  participants  to  avoid  issues  that  exclusively  or 
even  primarily  concerned  the  home.  Of  the  six  dialogues  in  this  group,  only  one^ 

3.  Held  February  17,  1969  at  Kaufmann’s  Department  Store,  Rochester,  under  the  leadership  of 

Florence  Cuspard  and  Shirley  Woolaway  with  three  youth  and  five  adults  attending. 
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trcatc'd  flic  prolilt'nis  of  flu*  liotnc  or  family  directly.  There  il  w as  exjiri's.sed 
that  the  family  is  losing  its  unity,  that  parents  rely  on  sheer  authority,  that  loo 
little  time  is  pvtm  to  family  discussions.  INo  eonstruetive  nM-ommendalions 
came  from  the  discussion,  thouiih  the  philosophical  suw(‘j;|i()ti  ol  personal 
examination  of  self  and  one’s  values  was  made. 

The  topic  that  came  closest  to  treating  directly  the  youth  in  his  home  was  th<‘ 
subject  of  the  generation  gap.  In  om*  guise  or  other  all  groufis  ('xce[>t  one  [the 
idl  adult  group]  discussed  it.  Although  parents  and  their  children  are  one  evidence 
of  this  ga[),  the  breach  betwi'cn  youth  and  all  authority  figures  and  between  youth 
and  adults  in  general  also  was  acknowledged.  Both  youth  and  adults  seemed  to 
acknowledge  that  the  ga[)  exists,  but  several  felt  that  its  size*  has  been  exaggerated. 

-All  dialogue  groups  felt  the  nec'd  to  bridge  the  gap,  but  constructive  suggestions 
fit  no  pattern.  The  follow  ing  aids  and/or  remedies  were  suggested:  more  dialogues 
between  youth  and  adults,  greater  exercise  of  adult  authority  [parents  and  law^ 
enforcement  officers  specified] , parental  involvement  in  and  support  for  existing 
youth  programs,  and  a set  of  standards  [for  ?]  to  be  set  by  youth  and  supported 
by  parents. 

Almost  all  other  topics  discussed  concerned  the  community  at  large,  and  although 
the  influence  of  the  communitv  on  the  home  cannot  be  denied,  this  influence  was 
not  the  focus  of  the  disi  ussion,  but  community  problems  were  treated  as  community 
problems.  One  of  the  problems  most  frequently  mentioned  was  the  need  for  the 
community  to  provide  more  recreational  and  social  facilities  and  opportunities  for 
the  youth.  Both  the  adult  and  the  primarily  youth  group  emphasized  this  need  as 
did  one  of  the  more  balanced  groups.  There  was  general  agreement  that  the  needs 
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existed  [although  one  felt  that  recreational  facilities  were  adecjuate] , hut  there 
was  no  agreement  on  recotninendations.  These  were  the  suggestions:  teenage 
night  cluhs,  more  [)arks  in  the  Upper  Beaver  Valley,  and  greater  support  by 
adidts  and  older  youth  for  area  recreational  and  social  programs. 

In  several  instances  groups  discussed  the  general  character  of  llie  community. 

One  group^  said  that  the  conservative  character  of  their  community  impeded 
social  progress;  another'^  slated  that  prevalent  poverty  of  their  community  blighted 
the  spirits  of  its  inhabitants  and  also  stood  in  the  way  of  bem'ficial  change:  and 
yet  another^  felt  that  the  prditics  of  the  communitv  stood  in  the  way  of  progress. 
Specific  recommendations  again  were  meager,  hut  the  following  items  were 
mentioned:  resolve  political  factionalism;  lower  the  voting  ag(':  create  greater  job 
opj)ortunities,  especially  for  the  blacks;  s[)onsor  programs  of  an  educational  and 
recreational  nature  to  foster  some  self-confidence  among  the  defeated  members  of 
the  community;  and  write  a rtMjuest  [for  ?J  to  the  borough  council. 

The  following  topics  also  were  treated  in  local  community  dialogues:  Viet  Nam, 
drug  usage,  shoplifting,  education,  vandalism,  and  racial  problems  in  general. 

There  were  no  follow-ups  to  them. 

B.  The  inter-community  area  of  the  sub-committee  on  home  conducted  three  dialogues, 
all  of  the  groups  being  small,  with  attendance  ranging  from  five  to  nine.  Two  of  the 
dialogues  were  racially  mixed,  one  was  an  all  youth  dialogue,  consisting  of  Geneva  College 
students;  educational  backgrounds  generally  varied;  family  incomes  also  varied,  although 

4.  See  note  3. 


5.  See  note  1, 

6.  See  note  2 . 
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middle  and  upper  incomes  tended  to  dominate  the  groups.  A fourth  dialogue  was 
scheduled  for  the  Mt.  Washingion  Apartments  [a  lower  income  a;^a  in  Beaver  Falls] , 
but  of  the  six  adults  and  six  youth  invited,  only  two  adults  showed  ujn  The  meeting 
was  cancelled.  A full  statistical  summary  is  attached  as  Suh-SectAn  A-2. 

1.  Attitudes  between  youthful  and  adult  participants  will  agi^in  he  discussed  first, 
with  specific  attitudes  .^^oward  the  topics  treated  being  not  'd  when  these  topics 
are  surveyed.  The  communication  between  adults  and  yoiuh  in  the  groups  of 
mixed  age  was  judged  good,  although  the  reporter  of  one  group  ^ noted  that  the 
ability  to  communicaie  deteriorated  as  the  discussion  continued.  In  the  all 
college  group,^  there  wa'  no  interaction  between  the  generations,  but  these 
youth  did  feel  that  the  community  [especially  its  adult  leadership]  was  apathetic 
about  the  needs  of  the  community  [especially  of  its  voutiij . 

2.  The  interests  and  needs  of  the  home  were  not  discussed  specifically  in  any  of 
these  dialogues.  The  only  explicit  reference  came  in  one  dialogue^  that  expressed 
the  need  for  greater  parental  authority.  One  other  reference  was  made  to  the 

gap  between  generations:  "apathy  of  youth  to  adult  peers’'  [the  meaning  intended 
is  not  clear.] 

All  of  the  dialogues  treated  the  question  of  illegal  drug  usage.  The  widest  dis- 
cussion took  place  in  the  groups  of  mixed  age  representation.  The  college  students 

Held  January  28,  1969  at  Geneva  College  under  the  leadership  of  Joloi  Nave,  with  three 
youths  and  two  adults  attending. 

8 Held  February  19,  1969  at  Gi  ne'  a College  under  the  leadership  of  John  Nave,  with  nine 
college  students  attending. 

9.  Held  January  23,  1969  at  the  Garvin  Agency,  Beaver,  under  the  lead  mship  of  John  Nave,  with 
two  youth  and  five  adults  attending. 


thought  that  drug  usage  is  a concern,  hut  that,  locally  at  least,  the  problem  is 
greater  in  high  schools  than  in  college.  Implied  in  all  comments  w as  the  judgment 
that  drug  usage  is  harmful  and  should  continue  to  he  under  legal  penalty.  The 
need,  then,  was  seen  as  preventing  the  sj)read  of  dnig  usage.  The  recommendations 
were  that  this  he  done  primarily  through  publicity  about  the  dangers  of  drug  usage 
and  through  a program  educating  the  public  of  the  penalties  that  come  to  users  and 
distributors.  Those  agencies  currently  working  with  the  problem  should  be  given 
complimentary  publicity  and  encouragement.  Although  the  relation  of  economic 
and  social  deprevation  to  prevalence  of  drug  usage  was  noted,  no  recommendation 
attacked  the  problem  from  this  perspective.  The  difference  between  the  attitudes 
of  youth  and  adults  in  regard  to  the  drug  (jnestion  is  of  some  interest.  Adults 
expressed  disgust  for  drug  users:  they  urged  strong  support  for  law  enforcement 
officers  facing  the  problem.  \ outh  tended  to  minimize  the  problem,  and  their 
hostility'  was  directed  more  toward  the  law  than  toward  the  drug  users. 

One  issue  was  raised  bv  the  college  students  that  had  not  occurred  to  the  other 
groups,  namely  the  need  for  greater  cooj)eration  between  the  student  college 
community  and  the  larger  community.  On  the  local  level,  they  felt  that  there 
was  definite  needs  in  the  community,  that  the  college  community  had  both  talent 
and  desire  to  help  in  meeting  these  needs,  that  the  community  itself  w as  largely 
indifferent  to  these  needs  and  undesirous  of  sohciting  the  students’  help  in  coping 
with  these  needs.  Communication  of  ideas  and  services  was  proferred  as  a solution, 
although  no  specific  steps  to  accomphsh  this  cooperation  were  suggested.  On  a 
broader  level,  the  students  wanted  to  become  more  aw  are  of  the  large  issues  facing 
society  today,  and  they  suggested  that  a series  of  forums  and  informational  program 
relating  to  alt  current  social  issues  would  begin  to  meet  this  need. 
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Several  other  issues  were  raised  iti  the  inter-cominunitv  dialogiu's:  iuade(|uae\ 


of  reereational  facilities,  uue(|ual  em{)loyment  opportunities  h(  tlie  races 


and  dishonest  cornniunication  between  the  races.  These  matters  were  not 


elaborated. 


C.  The  inter-cultural  area  of  th(‘  suh-eomrnittee  on  home  conducted  fiv(‘  dialogues,  the 
number  of  partiei[)ants  in  each  dialogue  ranging  from  eight  to  sixteen.  All  of  the 
dialogues  involved  both  vouth  and  idults.  with  the  youth  usuallv  outnumbering  the 
adults.  The  groups  also  contained  both  black  and  white  f)artieipant.'.  with  whites  in 
each  instance  outnumbering  blacks.  The  homes  represented  hv  the  high  school  youth 
were  characterized  by  varied  edueatiomd  achievements,  about  half  of  the  parents  having 
completed  high  school,  and  about  half  having  less  than  a high  school  (Hlucation.  Among 
the  adults  {)articipating  in  the  dialogues,  there  was  nearly  a balance  between  high  school 
graduates  and  college  graduates,  judging  from  either  income  estimates  or  stated  occu- 
pations, one  can  estimate  that  the  majoritv  of  youth  came  from  hjwf'r  or  middle  income 
families;  the  incomes  imheated  hv  the  participating  adults  tended  to  he  higher.  A full 
statistical  sumrnarv  is  attached  as  >uh-.Section  A-3. 


1.  According  to  the  reports,  the  ahilitv  of  youth  and  adults  to  communicate  with 
each  other  was  generally  higher  in  the  inter-cultural  dialogues  than  in  the  others. 
The  adjectives  most  commonlv  used  were  "good”  and  "fine.  ’ i’waa  of  the  groups 
indicated  that  the  communication  was  good  to  begin  with,  ami  that  the  ability  to 
communicate  increased  as  the  session  progressed.  The  attitudes  toward  the  youth 
were  uniformly  positive:  their  enthusiasm  and  their  eagerness  to  g('t  at  something 
were  often  emphasized.  Two  of  the  reports  noted  some  immaturity  among  the 
youth,  or  at  least  indicated  that  ^ outh  wanted  or  needed  adult  leadership  and 
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guidance.  The  adults  were  pleasantly  surprised  in  the  interest  shown  by  the 
youth,  were  themselves  judged  sympathetic,  responsive  and  even  ernpathetie 
to  the  eoneerns  and  problems  of  youth,  yet  in  one  instance  still  seemed  to  he 
patronizing  toward  the  youth. 

The  range  and  subject  of  topics  discussed  more  closely  paralleled  those  of  the 
local  community  dialogues  than  those  of  the  inter-community  groups.  Again 
the  specific  problems  of  the  home  were  not  directly  treated.  Again  the  generation 
gap  and  the  relation  between  youth  and  authority  figures  were  that  topics  that 
related  most  closely  to  the  intended  center  of  discussion.  The  generation  gap 
was  discussed  only  generally,  hut  this  discussion  seemed  to  assume  that  the  gap 
was  real.  The  participants  enjoyed  the  dialogues  and  suggested  that  they  [or  a 
similar  form  of  meeting  of  youth  and  adults]  be  continued  with  the  intention 
that  they  grow  beyond  a discussion  forum  to  some  form  of  mutual  cooperation  in 
meeting  the  needs  uncovered.  The  youth  of  one  group felt  that  one  of  the 
needs  to  be  met  before  the  generation  gap  could  be  closed  is  that  adults  become 
consistent. 


The  relationship  between  adult  authorities  and  youth  was  the  single  most  widely 
discussed  topic  in  the  inter-cultural  division  of  the  dialogues.  Three  of  the  five 
groups  treated  it  direetly  and  at  length,^  ^ and  the  subjeet  was  involved  in  other 
discussions  and  the  remaining  two  dialogues.  Parental  authority  was  not  speeifically 
discussed.  However,  in  other  contexts  parental  support  for  existing  youth  programs 


10.  Held  February  18,  1969  at  the  Beaver  County  Children’s  Home  under  the  leadership  of  Richard 
Aveni,  with  eight  youths  and  five  adults  attending. 

11.  In  addition  to  the  group  specified  in  note  10  two  other  groups  were  eoncerned  [a]  a group  meetin 
January  23,  1969  at  Beaver  County  Children’s  Home  under  the  leadership  of  Richard  Aveni,  with  six 
youths  and  four  adults  attending,  and  [b]  a group  of  four  youths  and  four  adults  meeting  January  29, 
1969  at  the  same  place  and  under  the  same  leadership. 
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and  certain  public  policies  were  urged.  The  authority  of  the  police  and  similar 
community  officials  was  treated  more  specifically  hy  one  group  ^ which  felt  that 
these  public  officials  need  more  authority  and  need  to  exercise  their  authority 
more  strenuously,  particularly  in  regard  to  teen-age  drinking.  A.  "get  tough” 
tone  was  implied.  T his  same  group  and  two  others^^  discussed  authority  within 
the  schools,  hut  as  it  resides  in  teachers  and  administrators.  In  general  the 
participants  felt  that  both  teachers  and  administrators  did  not  deserve  the  respect 
that  their  positions  ordinarily  confer  upon  them.  The  needs  implied  hy  these 
complaints  are  consistency  among  school  authorities  with  the  elimination  of 
double  standards  for  youth  and  educators;  teachers  with  greater  knowledge  in  their 
subject  areas;  teachers  with  greater  interest  in  the  students  themselves;  and  stronger 
exercise  of  discipline  by  teachers,  enforced  hy  administrators,  and  supported  by 
parents.  Concrete  suggestions  for  remedying  these  faults  were  listed  as  a concerted 
effort  to  alert  school  officials  of  classroom  situations,  a different  kind  of  training 
for  teachers,  and  greater  power  for  teachers  and  administrators.  These  clearly  only 
are  a start  for  an  effective  response. 

Three  of  these  dialogues repeated  a problem  also  discussed  in  other  sections  of 
the  dialogues:  the  inadequate  recreational  and  social  facilities  and  onportunities  for 
youth  of  the  area.  The  problem  need  not  be  elaborated  further.  One  group^'^ 

12.  Group  [a]  of  the  preceding  note. 

13.  Group  [b]  of  Note  11  and  the  group  referred  to  in  note  10. 

14.  In  addition  to  the  group  mentioned  in  note  10,  a group  [d]  meeting  March  27,  1969  in 
Freedom  under  the  leadership  of  Harold  J.  Dom,  with  eight  youths  and  three  adults  attending,  and  a 
group  [e]  meeting  April  8,  1969  at  the  YMCA  Building,  under  the  leadership  of  Mary  Ellen  Burns, 
with  twelve  youth  and  four  adults  attending. 

15.  Group  [d]  of  note  14. 
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translated  the  general  issue  into  specific  support  for  a swimming  pool  for  the 
Freedom  area.  Another  group^^  which  discussed  the  issue  extensively,  made 
these  specific  recommendations:  broad  adult  sponsorship  of  athletic  teams 
[school  sponsored  varsity  athletics  was  not  intended] , swimming  meets,  opening 
schools  during  non-school  hours  so  that  their  facilities  may  be  used  more  extensively, 
and  youth  projects  to  financially  support  recreational  programs.  Revitalization 
of  existing  programs  and  creation  of  new  programs  were  both  deemed  necessary. 

These  dialogues  also  touched  on  a scattering  of  other  topics:  race  relations;  employ- 
ment opportunities,  especially  for  the  blacks;  a sex  education  program  in  the  schools; 
and  communication  difficulties,  especially  distortion  of  the  news  by  mass  media. 

Generalizations  are  difficult  to  make  from  a study  that  was  as  open  and  uncontrolled  as  this. 

For  this  reason  it  may  be  best  to  begin  with  the  dialogues  themselves.  The  gathering  of  both  youth 
and  adults  simply  to  discuss  tppics  involving  both  is  a good  starting  point,  but  to  become  meaningful 
these  discussions  must  lead  to  something  else,  and  their  purpose  and  direction  must  be  determined 
before  they  can  become  really  constructive.  If  the  dialogues  are  to  be  used  to  analyze  the  emotions 
and  relations  of  youth  and  adults  in  regard  to  common  interests,  the  composition  of  the  groups  must 
be  more  precisely  determined,  and  the  data  about  participants  need  to  be  verified,  the  leadership 
must  be  trained  more  extensively,  and  the  group  reporter  must  be  an  objective,  trained  observer  of 
tbe  proceedings.  If  the  dialogues  are  to  be  a base  for  concrete  community  action,  they  must  continue 
for  a longer  time  so  that  issues  can  be  treated  in  depth,  and  there  must  be  closer  cooperation  between 
the  participants  of  the  dialogues  and  agencies,  institutions  and  influential  persons  of  the  communities. 

The  dialogues  revealed  that  there  is  strong  grounds  for  communication  between  youtb  and 
adults,  and  also  that  there  is  a definite  need  to  overcome  the  barrier  that  does  exist  between  the 


16.  Group  [e]  of  note  14. 
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groups.  In  all  but  a few  group  reports,  some  reservation  about  the  trust  or  understanding  or 
openness  of  one  age  group  to  the  other  was  made,  even  though  the  eommunicalion  was  generally 
regarded  as  satisfaetory.  Youth  were  not  ready  to  fully  trust  adults,  apparently  feeling  that  adults 
inconsisteney  and  indifferenee  or  previous  unreliability  had  proved  adults  untrustworthy.  Adults, 
in  turn,  were  generally  impressed  with  the  interest  of  the  youth  in  the  eoncerns  discussed,  but 
they  were  wary  of  how  far  youth  could  be  trusted  with  responsibility.  A patronizing  tone  was 
implied  in  many  of  the  comments  about  adults’  attitudes  toward  youth.  There  did  not  seem  to 
be  great  variation  in  this  pattern  of  attitudes  with  the  important  exception  of  those  youth  who 
felt  so  excluded  from  the  dominant  society  as  to  feel  no  hope  for  themselves  in  it.  With  them  the 
gap  is  a chasm,  and  no  positive  response  was  made  to  interest  shown  them  by  adults  within  the 
establishment.  Similarly,  greatest  aggressive  defensiveness  was  shown  by  those  adults  whose  social 
and  economic  positions  rated  most  poorly  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  society.  This  defensiveness 
was  expressed  more  toward  society  than  toward  youth.  In  any  case,  the  bridging  of  the  generation 
gap  can  be  at  best  aided  by  verbal  interplay;  concrete  action  is  necessary  to  make  the  bridge 
substantial. 

Several  of  the  most  notable  aspects  of  the  dialogues  are  what  was  not  discussed.  Almost  all 
groups  avoided  completely  any  specific  discussion  of  home  problems.  The  reasons  can  only  be 
conjectured.  Possibly  the  home  has  become  unimportant.  Other  sources  suggest,  however  that 
the  home  still  is  significant  and  that  home  problems  do  exist.  Their  absence  from  the  dialogues 
might  be  explained  by  the  theory  that  home  problems  are  merely  manifestations  of  problems 
external  to  the  home,  and  that  to  cope  with  problems  in  the  home  one  must  first  face  the 
problems  external  to  it.  Another  view  is  that  the  participants  in  the  dialogue  chose  to  subUmate 
home  problems  by  talking  about  parallel  situations  outside  the  home  where  they  could  objectify 
the  tensions  felt  at  home  since  the  personalities  involved  are  not  as  immediate  outside  the  home. 

A full  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  probably  combine  these  theories  with  other  factors  not 


noted  here. 
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Another  topic  obvious  through  its  meager  consideration  is  racial  tension.  A concerted 
effort  was  made  to  make  the  dialogues  generally  biracial,  yet  there  was  little  discussion  or 
analysis  of  the  causes,  symptoms  and  potential  cures  for  racial  mistreatment,  misunderstanding, 
inequity  and  hatred.  The  reasons  again  are  conjectural.  The  sensitivity  of  the  subject  may  have 
caused  participants  to  turn  to  “easier”  areas  of  discussion.  T he  only  side  of  racial  problems  that 
was  treated  with  some  consistency  was  economic.  Job  opportunities  for  blacks  were  consistently 
seen  as  a prime  need. 

Of  the  topics  discussed  two  loom  especially  large:  the  disposition  and  exercise  of  authority 
and  the  recreational  and  social  inadequacies  of  the  area.  Some  groups  saw  the  first  of  these  pri- 
marily in  the  legal  response  to  crime  in  the  community;  others  focused  on  the  exercise  of  authority 
in  the  schools.  Parental  authority  was  considered  only  as  it  supported  or  failed  to  support  these 
other  authorities.  Beyond  that  no  concensus  was  apparent.  Greater  agreement  and  more  concrete 
suggestions  came  out  of  the  discussion  of  the  social  and  recreational  needs  of  youth  in  the  area. 
Both  private  and  pubhc,  individual  and  group  involvement  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  was 
urged.  Specifically  the  enlargement  of  the  YMCA,  the  organization  of  athletic  teams  for  a large 
number  of  youth,  the  building  and  development  of  parks  and  other  public  recreational  facilities, 
and  the  creation  of  teen-age  night  clubs  and  other  social  gathering  plaees  were  suggested. 

No  elear  pattern  emerges  in  regard  to  other  problems  which  were  discussed.  The  leadership 
of  the  dialogues  may  have  had  some  role  to  play  in  the  choice  of  topics  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  were  treated.  Only  in  a eouple  of  instances  eould  the  peculiar  emphasis  of  a discussion  be 
traced  to  the  composition  of  the  group. 


17.  The  aU  adult  group  [note  1] , the  primarily  youth  group  [note  2] , and  the  all  college 
group  [note  8] . 
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The  end  of  this  summary  must  point  to  its  beginning.  The  imperfect  nature  of  the  prime 
tool  of  the  project  limits  the  reliability  of  the  results,  but  the  interest  generally  shown  by  the 
participants  suggests  that  the  tool  can  become  a good  instrument  for  understanding  the  problems 
of  youth  and  can  also  become  useful  in  their  treatment. 
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SECTION  IV  - A.  1 


LOCAL  COMMUNITY 

Mrs.  Frank  Cuspard,  Tom  Martin 


Sessions  --  6 


Total  Number  Invited:  14  3 unrecorded  2 special  projects 


Total  Number  Attending:  83 

Total  Number  of  Youth:  40 

Total  No.  of  Adults:  41 

Unknown 

Hours  spent  in  session: 

l'/2--U/4 

Youth 

Education: 

High  school  students: 

8 

College  students 

7 

Vocational  school 

1 

High  school  dropout 

6 

Grade  and  high  school  students  [special  projects]  25:  High  school  9 

Grade  School  10 


Race: 


White  9 

Black  25 

Unanswered  6 

Sex: 

Male  26 

Female  8 

Unanswered  6 


Parents  Education: 


Eighth  grade  or  less  1 

Some  high  school  4 

High  school  graduate  6 

Some  college  1 

College  graduate  6 

More  than  college  1 

Unknown  8 


[25  parents  unknown  specifically:  some  high  school;  some  eighth  grade  or 
none  have  completed  high  school] 
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Father’s  Occupation: 

Laborer  2 

Truck  Driver 

Minister 

Purchasing  Agent 

Brakeman 

Lathe  Operator 

Construction  Worker 

Engineer 

Salesman 

Self-employed 

Unanswered  4 

[25  special  project:  unemployed,  welfare  recepients  and  part  time  employes] 

Mother’s  Occupation: 

Housewife  6 

Laborer 

Beautician 

Cafeteria  employe 

Teacher 

Unknown  2 

[25  special  project:  large  families,  unemployed,  welfare  recepients  and  part-time  employes] 


Community  of  Residence 

South  Beaver  Township  1 

Rochester  Township  1 

Beaver  5 

Brighton  Township  1 

Freedom  1 

New  Brighton  1 

Rochester  2 

West  B ridgewater  1 

Aliquippa  [Plan  11  and  ext.]  25 
Unanswered  3 


Adults 

Education: 


Some  high  school 

13 

High  school  graduate 

11 

Some  college 

2 

College  graduate 

12 

More  than  college 

3 

Unknown 

2 
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Race: 

White 

Black 

Unknown 


26 

10 

5 


Sex: 

Male 

Female 

linknown 


13 

24 

4 


Married:  40 

Single  1 


Age  Range: 

22-30 

30-40 

40-50 

50-70 

25-50 

Number  of  Children  in  Family: 


Community  of  Residence 
Brighton  Township 
Beaver  Falls 
Aliquippa 
Beaver 
Rochester 
New  Brighton 
Hopewell  Township 


3 

11 

10 

1 

17  [special  projects] 


1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

have  children,  untabulated] 


1 

2 

34 

11 

1 

1 

1 


1 boy 

2 daughters 

1 son  and  1 daughter 

2 sons  and  2 daughters 

2 sons  and  1 daughter 

3 sons 
2 sons 

no  children 

[Special  Project  - 15  married 
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Occupation: 

Clerk  typist 
Neighborhood  Aid 
Borough  Manager 
Minister 

Dir.  Community  Pro. 

Laborer 

Store  Clerk 

Teacher 

Bookkeeper 

Planner 

Foreman 

Housewife 

Engineer 

Dir.  Gov.  Agency 

Unknown 

Location  of  Meetings: 
Aliquippa 
Beaver 
Rochester 
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SFXTION  IV  - A.  2 
SECTION  IV 
INTER-COMMUNITY 


Mr.  John  Nave,  Miss  Dixie  Montogomery 
Sessions: 

Total  Number  Invited: 

Total  Number  Attending: 

Total  Number  of  Youth: 

Total  Number  of  Adults: 

Hours  spent  at  Session: 


3 

30 

21 

14 

7 


1 ‘/2  - 2 hours 


Youth: 

Education: 

High  school  students  2 

High  school  graduates  1 

College  students  10 

High  school  drop-out  1 

Race: 

White  3 

Black 

linknown  9 

Sex: 

Female  3 

Male  2 

linknown  9 


Father’s  Occupation: 
Doctor 
Car  Dealer 
Professor 


Unemployed  1 

Sales  Manager 

Clothing  Salesman  2 

Banker 

Teacher 

Unknown  3 

Mother’s  Occupation 

Housewife  12 

Cook 

Nurse 


( 


i 
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Parents  Education 

High  school  graduate  1 1 

Some  college  5 

College  graduate  2 

More  than  college  5 

Untabulated  - suggested  college  and  high  school  - 6 


Community  of  Residence: 
Beaver  Falls 
Aliquippa 
Beaver 
Baden 

New  Brighton 

Adults 

Education: 

College  graduate 
More  than  college 

Race: 

White 

Black 

Sex: 

Male 

Female 

Male  and  female 

Married: 

Age  Range: 

26-42 

Number  of  Children: 
Untabulated 

Community  of  Residence: 
Ahquippa 
Rochester 
Beaver  Falls 
Darlington 

Occupation: 

Youth  Worker 
Millworker 
Housewife 
Unknown 

L Location  of  Meetings: 

Geneva  College 
Beaver 


8 

2 

2 

1 

1 


3 

4 


4 
3 

2 

5 

7 

7 


West  Bridgewater 
Beaver 

New  Brighton 


Pharmacist 
Social  Worker 
Seamstress 


2 

1 
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SECTION  IV 


INTER-CULTURAL 

Mr.  Richard  Aveni,  Karen  Signorella 


Sessions:  5 

Location  of  Meetings: 

New  Brighton  3 

Freedom  I 

Aliquippa  I 

Total  Number  Invited:  70 

Total  Number  Attending:  58 

Number  of  Youth:  38 

Number  of  Adults:  20 

Hours  spent  in  Session:  1 - 


Youth: 

Education: 

High  school  students  37 

Unanswered  1 

Race: 

White  27 

Black  10 

Unanswered  1 

Sex: 

Male  18 

Female  11 

Unanswered  9 

Parents  Education: 

Eighth  grade  and  under  16 

Some  high  school  18 

High  school  graduate  23 

Some  college  6 

College  graduate  2 

More  than  college  1 

Unknown  9 
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U/4  hours 
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Father’s  Occupation 
Machine  Operator 
Koppers 
Police  Guard 
Cook 

Car  Inspector-Railroad 
Steelworker  - 1 1 
Deceased  - 1 

Mother’s  occupation: 
Housewife  - 22 
Clerk  - 5 
Hospital 

Public  Assistance 
School  District 
Unknown  - 2 

Community  of  Residence: 
Aliquippa  - 26 
“ Freedom  - 3 

Unknown  - 1 

Adults: 

Education 

9th  grade  or  less 
High  school  graduate 
College  graduate 
More  than  college 
Unanswered 

Race: 

White 

Black 

Sex: 

Male 

Female 

Unanswered 

Married: 

Single 

Age  Range: 

22-30 

30-40 

40-50 

50-70 


Minister 

Teacher 

Bricklayer 

Truckdriver 

Conductor-Railroad 

Mfg.  Coordinator  - 2 

Self-employed  - 1 

Food  Supervisor  - 1 
Dry  Cleaners  - 2 
Cook 
Custodian 
Self-employed 


New  Brighton  - 14 
New  Sewickley  Twp  - 6 
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5 

1 


18 

2 


13 

6 

1 

16 

4 


3 

9 

5 

3 
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Number  of  Children; 

2 daughters  1 

1 son,  3 daughters  1 

1 son  2 

3 daughters  2 

1 daughter  2 

1 son,  1 dau^ter  I 

2 sons  1 

1 son,  5 daughters  1 

None  2 

Unknown  5 

Occupation: 

Minister  3 

Children’s  Home  Director  2 

Child  Care  Worker  4 

Hospital  2 

Case  Worker  1 

Self-employed  1 

Teacher  1 

Bank  Teller  1 

Bate  Clerk,  U.S.  Steel  1 

Steelworker  1 

YMCA  Consultant  1 

Secretary  ] 

Credit  Supervisor  1 

Community  oof  Residence: 

New  Brighton  6 

Beaver  Falls  2 

Freedom  5 

Aliquippa  6 

Beaver  ] 
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SECTION  IV  - B 
SPECIAL  PROJECT;  HOME 

The  Home  Committee,  in  an  endeavor  to  reach  the  hard  core  poverty  areas  and  the  black 
community  of  this  Countv . contacted  the  Community  Action  Committee  of  Beaver  County. 
Through  their  efforts  meetings  were  attended  involvincr  adults  and  youth  in  the  povertv*  area 
of  Aliquippa.  The  meetings  attended  were  those  in  which  representatives  of  various  areas  in  a 
community  met  to  discuss  their  specific  problems.  One  group  involved  all  adults,  another  in- 
volved all  vouth. 

This  committee  also  held  a dialoHne  involving  only  college  students  to  sive  the  vouth  an 
opportunitv  to  express  themselves  vvith  their  peers. 

The  Countv'  Women's  Clubs  were  contacted  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Home  Committee  an 
a member  of  the  \ alues  Committee  requesting  individuals  who  would  like  to  participate  in  a 
dialogue  and  who  were  verbally  able  to  express  themselves  well.  ThR  was  unreliable  in  regards 
to  dialogue  participants.  It  was  verv'  w ortliwhile  in  relation  to  pubhcitv  and  explanation  of  the 


White  House  Conference. 
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PEER  GROUP  VALUES 


SUB-COMMITTEE  REPORT 


Mr.  Rolf  Lotz.  Adult  Co-Chairman 


Miss  Peggy  Reese.  Youth  Co-Chairman 


Mrs.  Shandel  Gilbert,  Recorder; 
Beaver  County  Community  College 
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FOREWARD 


It  all  began  innocently  enough.  This  writer  attended  the  initial  Count}'  meeting  in  the 
fall  of  1968  to  express  interest  and  to  “learn  what  it  was  all  about.”  Later  came  the  assign- 
ment to  The  Peer  Group  Values  Suh-Committee.  To  make  a long  story  short,  this  writer  was 
honored  by  being  named  chairman  of  the  sub-committee. 

It  was  an  interesting  challenge.  Some  aspects  were  disappointing;  most  were  rewarding. 

For  the  most  part,  the  sub-committee’s  work  is  done,  but  the  challenge  is  not  over.  It 
probably  has  just  begun.  The  reader  will  learn  more  of  this  challenge  from  the  Recorder’s  re- 
port, particularly  in  the  closing  lines  of  the  report. 

The  results  of  the  dialogues  as  seen  through  the  Recorder’s  report,  seem  inconclusive.  Yet, 
much  can  he  gained  and  learned  from  those  sessions,  for  there  are  two  or  three  main  themes 
threaded  throughout.  One  can  only  hope  that  we  as  citizens,  and  as  a society,  respond  to  the 
call  of  our  youth. 

Were  the  whole  project  to  he  done  over,  this  writer  would  respond  if  asked  again.  It  has 
been  that  rewarding.  There  were  many  who  helped.  In  truth,  this  is  their  report. 

The  Sub-Committee  held  nine  meetings  prior  to  and  during  the  dialogue  sessions.. 

This  report  is  a compilation  of  ten  suh-committee  reports:  each  of  the  reports  summarizes 
the  results  of  a dialogue  between  selected  high  school  students  and  selected  adults  in  Beaver 
County.  While  the  educational  and  socio-economic  backgrounds  of  the  participants  is  important 
to  a meaningful  assessment  of  the  dialogues,  the  manner  in  which  this  materiid  is  presented  in  the 
original  reports  makes  non-subjective  generalizations  difficult.  Therefore  this  summarv^  will  deal 
only  with  the  results  of  the  dialogues. 

Sixty  high  school  students  and  thirty-seven  adults  participated  in  the  dialogues  which 
took  place  in  either  one  or  two  sessions  for  an  average  of  2 hours  of  discussion  per  group.  Between 
six  and  ten  people  participated  in  each  of  nine  group  dialogues;  in  the  tenth  group  there  were 


twenty-six  participants.  Of  the  sixty  high  school  students,  thirty -seven  were  female,  twenty- 
three  were  male,  fifty  were  white  and  ten  were  Black.  There  were  twice  as  many  adult  women 
as  adult  men  participating  in  the  discussions.  Of  these  adults,  thirty  were  whit<‘  and  four  were 
Black.  Females  predominated  in  the  majority  of  the  discussion  groups. 

Although  the  groups  discussed  a variety  of  topics,  the  “Generation  Gap"  clearly  emerged 
as  the  subject  of  primary  concern.  A number  of  the  groups  defined  the  ga})  as  a lack  of 
communication  between  parents  and  their  children;  others  saw  it  in  terms  of  rebellion  and 
hippies;  but  no  matter  what  the  definition,  both  the  teenagers  and  adults  felt  the  gap  as  the 
central  problem.  The  groups  saw  two  possibilities  for  eliminating  or  at  least  ameliorating  the 
“Generation  Gap”:  regular  discussion  groups  of  teenagers  and  adults  under  the  auspices  of 
church  or  school;  regidar  discussions  between  parents  and  their  children.  Due  to  the  failure  of 
communication  at  home,  some  teenagers  felt  that  their  parents  were  more  concerned  with 
material  sucess  than  with  their  children.  Adidts  [)ointed  out  that  the  teenagers  were  wrong. 
However,  the  discussion  proved  the  point  that  parents  need  to  communicate  more  effectively 
with  their  children. 

In  the  teenagers’  concerns  about  school  there  were  elements  of  the  “Generation  Gap” 
conflict,  for  the  teenagers  felt  that  the  schools  are  not  keeping  up  with  the  times.  Some  teen- 
agers suggested  that  older  teachers  were  not  sympathetic  to  today’s  youth.  Others  stressed  that 
changes  in  curricula  were  needed.  The  group  discussions  dealt  with  three  major  areas  for  change: 
sex  education;  American  history;  and  the  traditional  classroom.  A number  of  teenagers  suggested 
that  sex  education  in  their  high  school  was  either  non-existent  or  neglible.  They  recommended 
small  group  discussions  so  that  they  could  ask  (juestions.  The  grouj)  that  was  roneerned  with 
American  racial  and  cultural  history  was  the  only  group  that  had  a large  proportion  of  Black 
teenagers.  While  this  topic  was  not  discussed  in  the  other  groups,  it  was  so  significant  to  the 
inter-racial  group  that  it  must  be  considered  as  an  area  for  change.  The  group  recommended  that 
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Americans  must  be  taught  the  origin,  history,  development  and  accomplishments  of  both  B lacks 
and  whites,  and  that  the  races  must  he  seen  in  their  relationship  to  the  rest  of  civilization.  As 
concerned  as  one  group  was  about  cultural  history,  so  was  another  group  concerned  about  the 
“traditional  classroom.”  These  teenagers  felt  that  the  “traditional  classroom”  was  outmoded  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  replaced.  The  development  of  a student  oriented  classroom  would  obviate 
two  of  the  pressures  present  in  the  schools  today:  excessive  homework  and  increasing  competition 
for  grades.  One  group  suggested  doing  awav  with  grades  altogether.  Among  other  changes  dis- 
cussed by  the  several  groups  were  a need  for  teacliing  students  motivation  and  a need  to  have 
younger,  more  capable  teachers.  Both  of  these  suggestions  dealt  directly  with  the  imphcations 
of  a more  student-oriented  school. 

While  the  “Generation  Gap”  and  “School”  were  the  central  topics  for  the  majority  of  the 
groups,  the  inter  racial  group  was  most  concerned  with  race  relations  and  the  ramifications  of  the 
civil  rights  movements.  Two  recommendations  emerged  as  a result  of  the  dialogue:  First,  a 
program  should  be  set  up  to  deal  with  the  j)ros  and  cons  of  violence  and  to  examine  the  place 
of  violence  in  the  American  “wav  of  life.”  Second,  teenagers  need  to  be  made  aware  of  the 
possibilities  for  change  inherent  in  a democratic  society.  They  must  be  shown  on  the  communitv" 
level  that  democracy  does  work,  that  real  problems  can  be  solved  through  the  democratic  process. 

A number  of  other  topics  discussed  briefly  by  the  groups  were:  modernizing  the  church, 
drugs;  sex  and  the  movies;  the  Viet  Nam  War:  the  definition  of  and  the  relationshi{)  of  success 
and  maturity.  Several  groups  were  concerned  about  the  lack  of  dances  and  supervised  and 
recreational  social  activities  for  teenagers.  In  the  only  city  where  there  was  a community 
sponsored  dance,  it  was  a failure  because  of  animosity  between  the  Black  and  white  teenagers 
who  attended. 

The  reaction  of  the  teenagers  and  adults  to  the  discussions  was  positive.  Although  the 
adults  were  more  reluctant  to  speak  than  the  teenagers,  both  felt  that  the  discussions  were 
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meaninj^ful.  Many  of  the  groups  suggested  that  dialogues  of  this  sort  hetwt'eu  teenagers  and 

adults  were  one  way  to  remedy  the  ‘‘Generation  Gap. 

The  inter  racial  group  had  the  most  difficulty  . The  discussion  was  as  much  a confrontation 
as  a dialogue;  it  was  full  of  hostilities  that  a chat  cannot  resolve.  But  the  fact  that  the  dialogue 

took  place  at  all  was  encouraging  to  the  participants. 

One  conclusion  that  will  he  drawn  from  the  suh-committee  reports  is  that  white  teenagers 
and  Black  teenagers  have  different  problems.  The  white  teenagers  are  concerned  about  their 
relationships  to  their  parents  and  to  the  schools,  however,  they  accept  the  institutions.  Black 
teenagers  confront  the  institutions  and  (]ucstion  the  fabric  ol  society.  But  another  conclusion 
that  must  he  drawn  is  the  similarity  between  the  two  groups.  Whether  the  teenagers  discussed 
the  “Generation  Gap”  or  the  schools  or  the  race  issue,  whether  they  were  VNhite  or  black, 
beneath  the  discussion  lay  the  command:  (-are  about  us.  . .won  t you.  It  wa.s  this  imperative 
that  united  the  sixty  teenagers;  so  let  it  he  the  imperative  that  unites  us  to  respond. 
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SECTION  V - A 
SPECIAL  PROJECT 

This  is  a special  project  conducted  hy  llie  Rev.  William  Barger.  It  originally  was  intended 
to  be  a second  dialogue  session  as  had  been  mutually  agreed  upon  at  an  earlier  session.  However, 
upon  arrival  the  Leader  was  informed  hv  the  leader  of  the  Church-Sj)onsored  Coffee  House  that 
the  dialogue  could  not  take  place  because  of  hostile  attitudes  and  a deterioration  of  order.  The 
Coffee  House  leader  felt  that  the  young  people  were  on  the  verge  of  violenee. 

The  dialogue  Leader  decided  to  remain  and  to  record  his  experience  and  observations  at 
the  Coffee  House  in  Beaver  Falls,  Penna.  It  is  a place  where  Black  and  \\  lute  high  school  young 
people  assemble  weekly  on  a weekday  night. 

On  this  particular  Monday  night  about  ninety  [90]  youth  and  about  five  [5]  adults  were 
in  attendance.  The  group  was  observed  for  one  and  a half  [ I'A]  hours.  Of  the  youth,  there 
were  30  whites  and  60  Blacks.  The  total  group  was  about  evenly  divided  between  boys  and  girls. 

The  adults  were  comprised  of  4 Whites  and  1 Black;  1 female  and  4 males.  Three  of  the 
five  were  married.  Two  were  from  tin*  city,  two  from  residential  areas,  and  the  fifth  presumably 
was  from  a rural  setting.  Of  the  five,  two  were  clergy,  one  a laborer,  one  a vouth  worker,  and  one 
a college  student. 

The  Leader  and  the  other  adults  who  were  to  participate  in  the  aborted  dialogue  agreed  to 
stay,  mingle  and  observe  in  order  to  keep  order  and  to  record  observations.  The  Leader  then 
recorded  their  conclusions,  and  this  report  below  records  almost  verbatim  some  of  the  Leader’s 


comments. 
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Topics  discussed  included: 

1.  The  pros  and  cons  of  an  integrated  youth  j)rogram  or  community  center. 

2.  The  dilemma  of  young  adult  leadership  who  are  able  to  relate  most  effectively 
to  teenagers  vs  their  lack  of  experif'ticc  and  immaturity. 

3.  The  future  of  the  black  community:  toward  integration  or  Black  power? 

4.  The  role  of  the  church  and  other  culturally  related  groups  to  the  Black/White 
oonflict. 

5.  The  problems  of  a regular  on-going  program  with  youth. 

Needs  uncovered: 

1.  Many  Black  people  in  discovering  their  “Black  consciousness"  and  identity  have 
become  intense  and  sensitive  to  the  attempts  of  White  people  to  deal  or  to  discuss 
their  identity. 

2.  Strong,  honest,  trustworthy  BlackAV'hite  leadership  must  be  developed  in  order 
to  guide  Black  teens  through  their  ( onfusion.  Their  directions  are  not  clear  and 
they  are  being  taken  over  by  su>j)icion.  Will  our  young  people  have  a BlackAV  bite 
leadership  or  a Black  or  White  leadership? 

Recommendations  to  meet  the  needs: 

1.  Education  and  job  opportunity  for  more  Black  people.  They  will  only  discover 
their  rightful  role  in  an  integrated  society  as  they  experience  and  participate  in  it. 

2.  As  much  planning  and  working  through  the  public  schools  as  possible.  We  have 
to  believe  that  education  takes  place  through  our  educational  institutions.  Here 
teachers  need  as  broad  an  expo.<ure  in  social  sciences  and  social  dynamics  as 
possible.  Emphasis  must  be  placed  on  education  as  a process  and  not  a crash 
program.  We  must  prepare  our  society  to  go  through  the  erisis  without  panic  or 
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resort  to  irrational  "short  cut.-?.  ' 

The  leader  also  indicated  that  (he  l()llo\\in<i  observations  and  evaluations  wen'  reached. 

.A.  One  of  the  thinjrs  that  hroiiKht  on  some  of  the  hostilitv  was  the  olosinij  of  the 

gy  mnasium  which  had  Ijeen  o|)ened  siniultaneouslv  uith  the  Coffee  House.  However 
it  had  been  recently  closed  due  to  abuses  to  the  facilities  and  inadequate  leadership. 
This  brought  a deprived,  hostile  grou[)  into  the  (Coffee  House. 

B.  The  leader  of  the  Coffee  House  program  was  in  his  early  20‘s;  he  had  great  succe.ss 
in  relating  to  the  young  people  last  fall.  His  [)opularity  continued  until  about  the 
middle  of  February  and  then  experienced  a decline. 

1.  He  apparently  practiced  a .'^elf-style  honesty  that  he  thought  the  young 
people  would  buy.  It  worked  well  as  long  as  he  was  new  and  dynamic. 

In  time  he  wore  off  and  couldn’t  stay  ahead  of  them.  In  trying  to  he  more 
honest,  he  lost  his  "cool.”  He  thought  they  would  he  loyal  to  what  he  had 
been,  hut  young  people  are  inclined  to  only  support  the  things  that  are  "in" 
and  those  who  are  “with  it”  in  the  present. 

2.  When  the  leader  tried  to  reason  with  them,  insisting  that  "it  didn't  matter 
to  him  what  color  they  were,”  they  hissed  him.  He  no  doubt  thought  that 
he  had  earned  the  right  to  he  deliberate  with  them:  what  he  didn't  realize 
was  that  they  were  prepared  to  withdraw  this  right  whenever  they  w anted 


to  do  so. 
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3.  As  an  evaluation,  there  appears  to  he  a (lileriiiia:  It  would  appear  that 

young  adults  are  best  able  to  relate  to  today’s  teenage  generation;  however, 
in  times  of  conflict  and  delerioralion  of  order,  they  seem  to  laclc  the 
experience,  maturity  and  rc^^pcct  to  act  responsibly  in  the  situation. 

C.  It  would  appear  that  members  of  the  Black  community  are  at  a stand  still,  a holding 
[)osition,  just  waiting  for  their  next  direction  to  develop.  There  are  struggles  within 
the  Black  community:  some  <d  their  leaders  still  believe  that  there  is  hope  in 
integration  while  others  are  promoting  Blaek  power  [)rograms.  These  emphases 

are  confusing  to  the  Black  young  pi  r.son.  It  causes  them  to  suspect  pre\iously 
established  programs  and  supported  W hite  leaders.  I’herefore.  they  won  t quite 
give  support  and  they  won't  (|uite  take  it  away  entirely.  This  is  perha[)S  an  indication 
of  what’s  ahead  for  any  [irogram  that  would  deal  with  the  BlackAVhite  problems  in 
our  society. 

D.  This  Coffee  House  program  is  church  sponsored  and  directed  by  an  independent 
Evangelical  Christian  Youth  Ministry.  Most  of  the  young  people  who  come  to  the 
Coffee  House  are  from  the  immediate  community,  and  for  the  most  part  are  unchurched. 
Therefore,  the  Coffee  House  is  really  a community  center  and  its  church  eontext  is 
only  tolerated  because  of  the  privileges  it  provides. 

E.  The  Coffee  House  is  open  to  the  young  people  during  the  school  year.  This  creates 


the  problem  of  the  “long  haul.’’  Its  program,  like  any  weekly  program,  has  the  [iro 
blem  of  variety  and  growing  mature  li'adership. 
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This  special  project  report,  while  not  actually  a dialogue  session,  was  included  because 
of  the  number  who  were  present  and  because  the  Leader’s  comments  are  worth  noting.  It 
should  be  understood,  however,  that  it  was  one  session,  observed  by  several  adults,  with  one 
adult  recording  their  observations  and  conclusions.  It  should  not  be  interpreted  to  be  a 
Committee  report  or  conclusion. 

It  is  this  writer’s  opinion  that  the  project  reflects  some  serious  concerns  facing  our 
society  today. 
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SECTION  V - B 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

There  was  growth  throughout  this  project.  And  this  growth  cannot  he  minimized  by 
criticisms,  either  internal  or  external.  But  few  of  us,  in  doing  things  over,  would  do  it  over 
the  same  way.  This  project  is  no  different. 

Some  recommendations  for  doing  things  differently  are  hereby  included. 

Mrs.  Shandel  Gilbert,  our  Recorder,  offered  four  specific  recommendations  to  the 
Chairman. 

1.  That  the  leaders  be  guided  in  principles  of  group  discussion. 

2.  That  the  leaders  be  asked  for  explicit  answers  to  questions  on  the  forms. 

3.  That  the  sampling  of  teenagers  be  more  representative  of  the  population. 

4.  That  the  sampling  of  adults  be  more  representative  of  the  population  and  of  a 
socio-economic  structure. 

These  recommendations  resulted  from  a lack  of  depth  discussion  or  from  a vague  report. 
For  example,  a typical  leader’s  report  to  the  query  regarding  attitudes  of  youth  during  the  dis- 
cussion might  he,  “Excellent,”  or  “All  students  were  eager  to  talk.’’  Most  of  the  teens  present 
were  white  females,  leaving  boys  and  blacks  in  the  minority.  For  adults,  the  minority  was  men. 
The  recorder  felt  that  the  topics  discussed  may  not  have  been  representative  or  reflective  of  a 
cross-section  of  the  nation’s  youth.  Topics  such  as  the  war  in  MetNam  and  racial  tension  were 
hardly  touched  generally.  Racial  concern  was  expressed  fairly  strongly  in  one  group,  the  one 
with  a large  proportion  of  Blacks. 

Of  the  eleven  reports  submitted  by  dialogue  leaders,  ten  were  compiled  into  a single  report 
by  the  recorder.  The  other  one  was  not  a dialogue,  per  se,  and  is  included  in  this  report  under 
the  heading  of  “Special  Report.” 
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Of  the  ten,  eight  were  from  the  Local  Under-committee,  and  one  each  from  the  Inter- 
Cultural  and  the  Inter-Community.  It  might  have  been  helpful  to  have  had  more  from  the 
other  two  Under-Committees. 

It  might  also  be  interesting  to  have  a youth  leader  complete  a report  for  a particular 
dialogue  session  along  with  an  adult  [but  separate  from  the  adult] . This  might  help  to 
minimize  biases  or  leader-feelings  which  inadvertently  are  included  by  leaders. 

The  above  recommendations  are  submitted  for  consideratinn  by  the  next  Peer  Group 
Values  Sub-Committee  Chairman,  if  there  is  one. 
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SECTION  V - C 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

It  is  always  difficult  to  give  all  acknowledgements  that  are  due.  Not  all  of  the  in- 
dividuals can.  be  named.  There  are  those  who  participated  in  the  dialogue  sessions;  there  are 
always  those  behind  the  scenes;  and  there  are  organizations  who  have  done  things  quietly  and 
unnoticed. 

This  writer  would  attempt  to  name  at  least  some  of  the  many  people  and  organizations 
who  had  some  part  in  the  project  of  this  Sub-Committee. 

If  there  is  a place  to  begin,  it  is  most  likely  with  my  Youth  Co-Chairman,  Peggy  Reese, 
who  was  ever  at  my  side.  She  took  minutes  for  me,  contacted  various  youth  and  school 
officials  and  attended  meetings  for  and  with  me. 

At  that.  Miss  Reese  and  this  writer  would  not  have  had  any  results  were  it  not  for  the 
chairmen  of  the  “Under-committees:”  Mrs.  Nora  Waddell  and  her  youth  co-chairman,  Miss 
Vicki  Stroeter  [Local  Committee] ; Rev.  WiUiam  Barger  and  his  youth  co-chairman,  Henry 
Sulser  [Inter-Cultural  Committee] ; and  Mr.  George  McCoy  and  his  youth  co-chairman,  Thomas 
Walker  [Inter-Community  Committee] . 

Many  names  of  youth  were  forwarded  to  us  by  the  County  Coordinator  from  various 
schools  within  the  County.  Other  organizations  who  submitted  names  include  the  Salvation 
Army,  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  The  Girl  Scouts  of  America,  The  Beaver  County  Community 
College,  and  The  Beaver  County  Child  Welfare  Services. 

Our  thanks  and  appreciation  go  to  all  of  the  foregoing.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  none  of  this  would  have  been  possible  without  the  support  and  ever-present  encouragement 
of  Mrs.  Sally  Heckathorne,  Coordinator  for  Beaver  County.  When  things  seemed  to  bog  down,it 
was  Mrs.  Heckathorne  who  saw  to  it  that  the  operation  progressed.  If  she  could  not  do  it  herself, 
she  saw  to  it  that  Mrs.  Joan  Orr,  her  secretary,  or  Mr.  David  Cauley,her  youth  co-chairman,  was 
there  to  help. 
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Another  acknowledgement  seems  in  order,  namely  to  my  family.  They  tolerated  my 
attending  meetings,  tying  up  the  phone  and  niading  and  writing  reports.  Th(‘ir  toleration 
was  a great  support  to  me. 

Last,  but  not  least,  my  thanks  go  to  Mrs.  Shandel  Gilbert,  who  compiled  a r'^-port  from 
the  leaders’  dialog  forms.  She  was  given  little  time  and  consequently  spent  h)ng,  nighttime 
hours  in  response  to  our  request. 

To  those  who  helped  and  who  remain  unnamed,  my  gratitude  is  just  as  sincere. 

Credit  for  any  success  the  Sub-Committee  on  Peer  Grouj)  Values  may  enjoy  should  go 
to  all  of  the  above.  Any  faults,  shortcomings  and  gaf)S  remain  the  responsibility  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Sub-Committee,  and  his  alone. 
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SECTION  VI 

PROJECT  FOR  CONTINUATION  OF 
BEAVER  COUNTY’S  WORK  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

Thorough  consideration  was  given  to  possible  methods  of  following  up  the  efforts  of  the 
Beaver  County  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth’s  preparation  for  the  1970  White  House 
Conferenee. 

Final  agreement  was  that  the  Youth  Advisory  Couneil  approaeh  would  best  utilize  our 
County  Youth,  would  give  them  the  leadership  initiative  for  a follow-up  project  and  be  most 
receptive  to  our  local  community. 

The  Steering  Committee  decided  to  turn  the  organization  of  this  project  over  to  the  two 
young  people  from  our  County  who  were  appointed  to  the  State  Committee  on  Children  and 
Youth. 

The  Steering  Committee  also  agreed  to  serve  as  their  Advisory  Board  until  they  were  able 
to  establish  a workable  organization  and  systematically  choose  their  own  advisor)^  council. 

Initial  instructions  to  these  two  young  people  were; 

1.  To  outline  a structure  for  these  Councils. 

2.  To  estabhsh  a Purpose. 

3.  To  search  for  responsible,  adult  sponsorship. 

4.  To  move  slowly  and  systematically. 

5.  To  keep  the  public  interested  and  informed  by  means  of  special  projects,  good 
publicity  and  the  formation  of  a County  Advisory  Board. 
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SECTION  VI  - A 
PLANS  FOR  ORGANIZATION  OF  YOUTH  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
IN  CENTRAL  BEAVER  COUNTY 
By- 

David  Cauley 

Plans  for  the  forming  of  a Youth  Vdvisory-  Council  for  the  Beaver,  Rochester,  Freedom, 
Monaca  and  Center  Township  areas  will  consist  of  [ 1]  obtaining  an  adult  organization  to  act  as 
a sponsor  - possible  sponsors  are  the  Javcees  or  Kiwanis.  [2]  Put  an  article  in  the  paper  announcing 
the  forming  of  a Y.A.C.  [3]  Sending  out  letters  and  invitations  to  as  many  y^outh  groups  in  the 
Y.A.C.  area  as  possible  to  introduce  the  Y.A.C.  to  them  and  to  invite  them  to  an  organizational 
meeting  [to  be  held  sometime  in  May] . [4]  Having  another  article  put  in  the  paper  inviting  any 
youth  group  wdth  the  proper  qualifications  to  the  organizational  meeting.  [5]  Have  organizational 
meeting  - at  this  meeting  we  will  form  a Constitution  Committee,  define  purposes  of  our  Y.A.C.. 
and  discuss  possible  projects  which  will  enable  us  to  become  socially  accepted  by  the  community-. 
[6]  Have  a second  meeting  [about  one  month  after  the  organizational  meeting]  - at  this  meeting 
we  can  ratify  the  Constitution,  elect  officers  and  start  plans  for  future  projects. 
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SECTION  VIII 
CONCEUSION 

In  concluding  the  report,  it  cannot  he  over  emphasized  that  the  LA\  APPROACH  was 
used  throughout  and  proved  to  be  successful.  This  approach  made  the  studv  more  objective 
because  it  involved  the  ‘‘grass  roots”  opinions  and  minimized  the  interpretations  of  the  results 
by  “Professionals.”  It  also  enabled  us  to  reach  people  heretofore  not  given  a voice  in  most 
general  areas  of  concern,  and  in  many  instances,  removed  participants  inhahitions  about 
“speaking  their  minds”. 

Communication: 

Communication  was  generally  good  to  excellent  in  all  three  preset  areas.  Regardless  of 
the  topic,  some  communication  was  always  achieved. 

The  Dialogue  approach  was  well  received  and  enjoyed  and  there  is  ever^  indication  that 
participants  want  it  to  continue. 

Communication  became  better  as  it  moved  from  more  personal  to  less  sensitive  areas  of 
concern.  It  became  better  as  it  was  used  in  inter  community  groups  as  opposed  to  local 
community  groups,  probably  because  identification  was  not  as  great. 

The  ability  to  communicate  did  vary  from  one  dialogue  group  to  another.  Possibly  this 
was  because  of  the  leadership  direction  or  the  composition  of  the  group. 

Qualifications  of  our  communication: 

Adults  were  more  reserved  hut  did  tend  to  dominate  the  discussion  when  they 
were  in  the  majority  [where  discovered  --  future  % of  adults  used  was  reduced] . 
Sometimes  the  adults  were  defensive  and  even  paternalistic,  their  interest,  however, 
was  high.  The  feeling  did  reoccur  that  youth  were  sometimes  unrealistie  in  their 
approach  and  adults  were  wary  of  youth’s  ability  to  be  responsible. 
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Youth  were  more  respotisive  and  enthusiastic.  They  tended  to  he  distrustful 
of  the  adults’  sincerity  hecause  of  previous  indifference  and  apalhv  they  had 
encountered  in  adults.  Youtti’^  interest,  however,  was  hi^h.  Tl  rre  was  a general 
feeling  that  adults  were  not  alwaes  consistent  in  their  attitudes 

Blacks  as  a group  were  more  hos'ile  and  defeated  in  their  attitudrs  --  not  toward 
particular  groups  or  persons  hut  more  toward  society  in  general.  They  seemed 
confused  hetween  the  dictates  of  integration  and  Black  Militam  \ . The  result 
was  that  they  vacilated  hetween  supporting  and  not  supporting  established  programs 
and  institutions. 

Throughout  the  months  of  work,  one  theme  w as  obvious  - all  participants  wanted  to 
communicate,  even  when  inhibited  and  thev  want  to  continue  to  communicate. 

Both  vouth  and  adults  want  to  he  cared  about  and  heard. 

W ■ _ ■ _ - . . 

Our  approach  was  successful  because  this  implication  prevailed  throughout  our  work. 

The  ''Dialogue”  as  a tool: 

The  dialogue  was  well  received  and  there  is  a clear  mandate  to  continue  it.  New  avenues 
of  communication  were  opened;  concern  and  a willingness  to  help  better  the  community  were 
uncovered.  The  dialogue  structure  gave  \ outh  the  needed  incentive  to  "ojien  up.”  In  fact,  we 
found  that  the  informational  dialogue  sessions  stimulated  interest  in  other  groups  not  directly 
connected  to  our  work  and,  further,  that  several  dialogues  have  been  continuing  on  an  informal 


basis  outside  our  structure. 
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Our  structure,  as  outlined  in  Sectic  i 11.  A,  while  a good  approach,  was  not  followed 
consistently.  The  differences  in  apprcmch  and  conclusions  of  the  three  su^>-'  ommittees 
reflect  this.  In  our  approach,  topics  c<..jld  he  uncovered  but  few  could  he  ^‘xplored  in  depth. 

The  following  recommendations  ’ 'ou'd  make  the  dialogue  a more  ef^-G'n'e  tool  jf  a more 
scientific  study  was  desired; 

1.  Direction  more  clearly  defined. 

2.  Composition  of  group  more  |)recisely  determined. 

,3.  Data  of  participants  more  precisely  determined. 

4.  Leadership  better  trained. 

5.  Group  reporter  more  objective. 

6.  Trained  observer  of  proceed  ng.<^  pre.sent. 

If  concrete  action  is  to  follow  dialogue: 

1.  Dialogues  must  continue  longer  in  length  of  time  session  held  and  over  a greater 
span  of  time. 

2.  Topics  must  be  probed  more  deeply. 

3.  Better  cooperation,  understanding  and  mutual  respect  among  all  segments  of  the 
community  is  a necessity  - including  government,  educational  institutions,  pohtical 
structures,  family  units. 

Some  groups  used  in  dialogues  did  notenhance  the  study  but  gave  great  publicity  to  the 
White  House  Conference. 

Topics  most  often  discussed: 

A.  Generation  Gap  [obviously  appan  r«.^] 

1.  Homes 


2.  Schools 
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Recommendations  for  improvement  in: 

1.  Homes  - 

-more  regular  discussion  between  children  and  their  parents 

-more  regular  discussion  between  unrelated  teens  and  adults 
[under  auspices  of  church  or  school  or  other  neutral  atmosphere] 

2.  Schools  - 

-teachers:  better  trained  and  more  oriented  to  current  tensions 
-curriculum:  more  relevant  and  more  electives 

-schools:  more  student-oriented  with  greater  concern  for  the  individual  student 
as  opposed  to  the  mass  approach. 

B.  More  Recreation  and  Social  Facilities  are  needed. 

This  need  was  voiced  universally  throughout  the  dialogues. 

C.  Sex  Education  in  the  Schools 

Recommendation:  Sex  education  sl.oidd  be  thoroughly  studied  and  a long-range  plan 
developed  to: 

1.  what  depth  of  subject  should  be  pursued? 

2.  where  should  the  subject  be  pursued? 

3.  what  age  level  should  be  included? 

D.  The  View  of  Authority 

Youth  does  not  accept  authority  at  its  face  value,  but  rather  feels  that  respeet  clearly 
must  be  earned  in  the  home,  the  educational  structure  and  the  political  process. 

Adults  generally  accept  authority  without  question  and  do  tend  to  be  apathetic  at 
this  level. 

This  particular  area  definitely  relates  back  to  the  “ generation  gapT 
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E.  Education  per  sc 

1.  There  are  not  enough  v oeational  and  technieal  opportunities. 

2.  There  is  too  much  pressure  and  emphasis  on  eollege  edueation. 

3.  There  is  poor  or  inadequate  counseling  in  the  high  sehools. 

Topics  Avoided 

Probably  because  the  subjects  were  toosnsitive  or  there  was  not  enough  time  to  develop 
an  atmosphere  conducive  to  discussing  them,  the  following  topics  were  not  discussed: 

1.  Drugs 

2.  War  in  Viet  Nam 

3.  Draft 

4.  Racial  Tension 

5.  Moral  Values 

6.  Religion 

7.  Parent-child  relationships 

8.  The  Welfare  System 
Needs  Continuously  Expressed  were: 

1.  More  recreational  and  social  activity  centers. 

2.  More  job  opportunities  of  youth. 

3.  More  job  opportunities  and  educational  opportunities  for  Black  Youth. 

4.  More  technical  and  vocational  programs. 

5.  More  opportunities  to  develop  comprehensive  understanding  between  youth  and 


adults  in  all  areas  of  life. 
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Perhaps  the  major  benefit  derived  from  our  efforts  will  not  be  merely  in  the  recommendations 
obtained  to  institute  change,  but  rather  will  be  the  creation  of  new  avenues  of  communication 
and  the  experiences  and  understanding  stimulated  by  this  particular  approach. 


Sally  G.  Heckathorne 
County  Adult  Co-Chairman 


Joan  W.  Orr 
Secretary 
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SECTION  VIII  - A 

COUNTY  COMMITTEE  MEMBERSHIP  LIST 


Mrs.  Enid  Adams 

Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  Reporter 
Mr.  Anthony  Alam 

Executive  Director  of  Beaver  County  Community  Action  Committee 
Home  Sub-Committee 

Mr.  Richard  Aveni 

Director  of  Beaver  County  Children’s  Home 
Home  Sub-Committee 

Rev.  William  C.  Barger 

Pastor,  Park  United  Presbyterian  Church 

Peer  Group  Values  Sub-Committee 

Rev.  Dan  E.  Bastin 

Minister  to  Industry 

Peer  Group  Values  Sub-Committee 

Dr.  Irving  Bennett 
Layman 

Education  Sub-Committee  Co-Chairman 

Mrs.  Sally  Bissell 
Layman 

Education  Sub-Committee 
Dr.  John  O.  Bolvin 

Associate  Director  of  Learning  Research  & Development  Center, 
Associate  Professor  of  Research  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Steering  Committee,  Structural  Coordinator 

Miss  Sue  Campbell 
Youth 

Home  Sub-Committee  Co-Chairman 

Mr.  David  Cauley 
Youth 

County  Co-Chairman 

Mrs.  Louise  T.  Chaney 

Beaver  County  Times  Reporter 

Steering  Committee,  Publicity  Director 
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Mrs.  Donald  Ciotti 
Layman 

Home  Sub-Committee 

Rev.  Melvin  Clark 

Pastor.  C hurch  of  God,  Aliquippa 

Peer  Group  Values  Sub-C  ommittee 

Mr.  Clifford  Conklin 
Layman 

Peer  Group  Values  Sub-Committee 

Mr.  Dwayne  Cooper 
Layman 

Peer  Group  Values  Sub-Committee 

Mrs.  Frank  Cuspard 
Layman 

Home  Sub-Committee 
Mrs.  Virginia  Dawson 

Executive  Director  of  Mental  Health  Society 
Home  Sub-Committee 

Mr.  Andrew  Dolnack 
Catholic  Welfare  Service 
Home  Sub-Committee 

Mr.  Richard  Fusco 

Executive  Director  of  United  Funds  of  Beaver  County 
Education  Sub-Committee 

Mrs.  0.  Howard  Heckathorne,  Jr. 

Layman 

County  Co-Chairman 

Dr.  0.  Howard  Heckathorne,  Jr. 

Layman 

Peer  Group  Values  Sub-Committee 

Miss  Nadine  Holovach 
Reporter,  Beaver  County  Times 

Mrs.  Roberta  Holt 

Director,  Beaver  County  Child  Welfare  Services 
Home  Sub-Committee 
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Mrs.  Elwood  T.  Hughes 
Layman 

Education  Sub-Committee 

Mrs.  N.  William  Hurtt 
Layman 

Home  Sub-Committee  Co-Chairman 
Mr.  Leland  Johnson 

Executive  Director,  Beaver  Valley  YMCA 
Peer  Group  Values  Sub-Committee 

Mrs.  Charles  Knox 
Layman 

Home  Sub-Committee 

Mr.  Harry  Levine 
Y outh 

Education  Sub-Committee  Co-Chairman 
Mr.  Rolf  Lotz 

Chief  Juvenile  Probation  Officer  at  Allencrest 
Peer  Group  Values  Suh-Committee  Co-Chairman 

Miss  Helen  McCandless 

Executive  Director,  Beaver  County  Board  of  Assistance 
Home  Sub-Committee 

Mrs.  Ann  McIntyre 

Executive  Director,  Beaver  County  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic 
Home  Sub-Committee 

Mr.  George  McCoy 
Layman 

Peer  Group  Values  Sub-Committee 
Mr.  Ernest  B.  McNitt 

Administrator,  Domestic  Relations  Department  of  Beaver  County 
Home  Sub-Committee 

Mr.  Tom  Martin 
Youth 

Home  Sub-Committee 
Mr.  Ralph  L.  Meador 

Program  Administrator,  Mental  Health  and  Retardation 
Peer  Group  Values  Sub-Committee 
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Miss  Dixie  Montgomery 
\ outh 

Home  Sub-Committee 
Mrs.  Margaret  Moss 

Manager,  United  Action  Center;  Youth  Advisor,  Beaver  Valley  Branch,  NAACP 
Home  Suh-Committee 

Dr.  Richard  Myers 

Supervisor  of  Special  Education  of  Beaver  County  Schools 
Education  Sub-Committee 

Mr.  John  A.  Nave 
Lay  Ml  an 

Home  Suh-Committee 

Mrs.  Joan  Orr 
Layman 

Steering  Committee,  Secretary 
Capt.  Thomas  C.  Pugh 

Commanding  Officer  of  Rochester  Corps,  Salvation  Army 
Peer  Grou{)  Values  Sub-Committee 

Miss  Peggy  Reese 
Youth 

Peer  Group  Values  Suh-Committee  Co-Chairman 

Mr.  J ames  Ross 
County  Commissioner 

Mrs.  Nancy  Sairs 
P.svchiatric  Social  Worker 
Education  Suh-Committee 

Judge  Ralph  Scalera 
President  Judge,  Beaver  County 

Miss  Karen  Signarella 
Youth 

Home  Sub-Committee 
Mr.  Keith  Smith 

Representative  to  State  Committee  on  Children  & Youth 
Youth 

Steering  Committee 
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Miss  Mildred  Smolkovich 

Executive  Director,  Beaver  County  Children’s  Aid  and  Family  Service 
-leering  Committee,  Liaison  with  Professional  People 


Miss  Vicki  Stroeter 
Youth 

Peer  Group  Values  Sub-Committee 


Mr.  Henry  [Chip]  Sulser 
Youth 

Peer  Group  Values  Sub-Committee 


Mrs.  Gt'rtrude  Trobe 

Director  of  Women’s  Activities,  WBVP 

Mrs.  John  A.  Waddell,  Jr. 

Layman 

Peer  Group  Values  Sub-Committee 

AV.  Tbomas  Walker 
Youth 

Peer  Group  Values  Sub-Committee 


Mr.  Bernard  Wallace 
Layman 

Peer  Group  Values  Sub-Commiltee 

Mr.  Leonard  Ware 
Layman 

Home  Sub-Committee 

Miss  Mildred  J.  Young 
Layman 

Education  Sub-Committee 
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SECTION  vni  - B 
COUNTY  ORGANIZATION  USED 


Beaver  County  Community  Aetion  Committee 

Beaver  County  Children’s  Home 

Beaver  Countv  Child  Welfare  Services 

Beaver  County  Juvenille  Probation  Office 

Beaver  County  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic 

Beaver  County  Domestic  Relations  Department 

Beaver  County  Mental  Health  & Retardation  Association 

Beaver  County  Special  Education  Division 

Beaver  County  Children’s  Aid  & Family  Service 

Beaver  County  Mental  Health  Societv 

Beaver  County  Board  of  Assistance 

Beaver  County  Community  College 

Beaver  County  Council  of  Churches 

Beaver  County  School  Office 

Catholic  Welfare  Service 

One-Way  Coffee  House,  Aliquippa 

Women’s  Association  of  Beaver-Butler  Presbytery 

Salvation  Army  [3  branches] 

Boy  Scouts 
Gir'  Scouts 
NA  4CP 

United  Action  Center 

United  Fund 

Ueaaitie  of  Women  Voters 

Governor’s  Branch  Office,  Ali(|uippa 

Quota  International 

K "y  Club  International 

Beaver  County  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
4-H 

Geneva  College 

Penn  State  - Beaver  Campus 

State  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Allied  Youth 

Rainbow  Girls 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 

All  high  school  principals  and  guidance  counselors  in  Beaver  County 

HA 

Evangelical  Christian  Youth  Ministry  Coffee  House 

Friendly  House,  Aliquippa 

YMCA 
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SECTION  vni  - c 


NEWSPAPER  RELEASES 

Beaver  County  Committee  Preparing 
for  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth 


Louise  T.  Chaney,  Publicity  Director 
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MRS.  HECKATHORNE 
. . .County  Chairman.  . . 


Mrs.  Heckathorne  Leads 

OCT  2 4 1968 

County  Study  On  Youth 


The  appointment  of  Mrs.  0. 
Howard  Heckathorne,  Beaver, 
to  lead  the  Beaver  County  prep- 
aration for  the  1970  White 
House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth  has  been  announced 
by  Hon.  Arthur  F.  Sampson, 
Secretary  of  Administration, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Gover- 
nor’s Council  for  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

As  Beaver  County  chairman 
for  tile  1970  White  House  con- 
ference, Mrs.  Heckathorne 
will  involve  county  citizens, 
both  adults  and  youths,  dur- 
ing the  coming  months  in 
activity  leading  to  a report  to 
the  governor  at  the  Gover- 
nor’s Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth  on  Oct.  7,  1969,  in 
Harrisburg,  to  precede  the 
national  White  House  Confer- 
ence in  Washington,  D.C.  in 
1970. 

A departure  from  the  format 
of  previous  conferences,  which 
are  held  each  decade  on  call  of 
the  president,  the  focus  will  be 
on  participation  of  youths  with 


adults  on  the  county  and  state 
committees  to  look  afresh  at 
what  society  can  and  should 
strive  toward  in  regard  to  edu- 
cation, the  home,  and  what  ef- 
fect changing  values  are  having 
on  our  aims  and  priorities. 
Rather  than  an  inventory  of 
services,  the  County  Report  will 
be  an  articulation  of  these  aims 
and  priorities  for  the  next  dec- 
ade. 

* * « 

WITH  THIS,  focus,  the  Beaver 
County  Committee  for  the  1970 
White  House  Conference  will  be 
comprised  of  both  youths  and 
adults  to  be  appointed  to  a 
steering  committee  and  three 
sub-committees  by  Mrs.  Heck- 
athorne. She  will  also  appoint  a 
youth  as  her  co-chairman  for 
the  county  activity. 

As  the  Beaver  County  prepa- 
ration got  under  way  this  week, 
Mrs.  Heckathorne  met  with 
Mrs.  Leon  B.  Wohlgemuth  of 
Sewickley,  formerly  of  Beaver, 
who  is  serving  on  the  State , 
Committee  for  Children  and! 
Youth  as  Regional  Coordinator  i 
for  the  counties  in  southwestern  > 
Pennsylvania.  She  was  the 
Chairman  of  the  Beaver  County 
activity  for  the  1960  White 
House  Conference,  following 
which  Beaver  County  was  nation- 
ally recognized  as  being  the 
first  county  in  the  United  States 
to  achieve  all  major  recommen- 
dations of  their  Report  to  the 
White  House  Conference. 

Mrs.  Heckathorne,  wife  of 
Beaver  dentist.  Dr.  0.  How- 
ard Heckathorne,  is  a busi-  I 


nesswoman,  as  well  as  moth- 
er of  three  children,  and  is  in- 
volved in  community  and  civ- 
ic affairs.  A graduate  of 
Michigan  State  University 
with  h degree  in  business  ad- 
ministration, she  is  a real  es- 
tate broker  and  insurance 
salesman  for  the  Bob  Garvin 
Agency  in  Beaver.  She  has 
been  involved  in  many  com- 
munity activities. 

As  White  House  Conference 
activity  gets  into  full  swing  in 
the  coming  weeks  in  Beaver 
County,  Mrs.  Heckathorne  will 
be  calling  together  a variety  of 
interested  and  involved  citizens 
to  plan  for  the  coming  months 
of  concerflrated  attention  to  the 
situations  which  enhance  or  in- 
hibit youth’s  opportunities. 
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PREPARE  FOR  CONFERENCE  — Mrs.  O 
Howard  Heckathorne,  seated  right,  Be  ver, 
chairman,  discusses  plans  for  the  1970  White 
House  Conference  of  Children  and  Youth,  w 'th 
several  members  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee. They  include,  seated  from  left,  ^Irs 
Samuel  Orr,  Beaver,  program  director  o'  ■ e 
Student  Union  of  Duquesne  Universitv.  i it's- 
bargh,  committee  secretary  and  .'VJrs.  i-  < 


T.  Chaney,  Beaver  Falls,  reporter,  Beaver 
County  Times;  standing,  Richard  Aveni,  di- 
rector of  Beaver  County  Children’s  Home, 
New  Brighton;  Bernard  Wallace,  Aliquippa, 
special  education  teacher  at  Aliquippa  High 
I School  and  administrative  assistant  at  Church 
j of  God,  Aliquippa,  and  Ralph  Scalera,  presi- 
dent judge  of  Beaver  County  Courts. 


lOij  - 


Subcommittees  Named  For 
White  House  Youth  Confab 


Chairmen  of  three  subcom- 
mittees have  been  named  by 
the  Beaver  County  committee 
preparing  for  the  1970  White 
House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth. 

TTiey  are  Dr.  Irving  Ben- 
nett, Beaver  Falls  optome- 
trist, education  subcommittee; 
Mrs.  N.  William  Hurtt,  Bea- 
ver, subcommktee  on  the 
home,  and  Bernard  Wallace, 
Rochester,  special  education 
teacher  at  Aliquippa  High 
School,  youth  values  com- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  0.  Howard  Heckathorne, 


I Beaver  chairman,  led  a 

meeting  oi  the  steering  com- 
mittee T'm  sday  in  Beaver. 

Robert  H.-’igh,  of  the  Gov- 
ernor’s Cenc'!  for  Human 
Services,  .-iaiT  sburg,  said  the 
county  '"r  miPce  is  to  have  35 
to  50  pe  ■'  ent  of  youth  partici- 
pating expressing  areas  of 
concer'i  v;th  a-iults  participat- 
ing to  re.'  >0  the  proposed 
areas. 

- • 

THE  ste  ring  committee  in- 
cludes DeV'd  R.  Cauley,  son  of 
Mr.  and  'ti.,.  Russell  S.  Cauley, 
Brighten  '’’ownship,  junior 


chairman;  Mrs.  Samuel  Orr, 
Beaver,  secretary;  Dr.  John  0. 
Bolvin,  Beaver,  structural  coor- 
dinator; Mildred  Smolkovich, 
Borough  Township,  agency  liai- 
son; Mrs.  Louise  T.  Chaney, 
Beaver  Falls,  publicity  director, 
and  0.  Howard  Heckathorne, 
Beaver.  Other  junior  chairmen 
win  be  named  at  a later  date. 

A meeting  of  the  county- wide 
committee  will  be  held  Nov.  21 
at  7:30  p.m.  in  G’md  Hall,  Park 
United  Pb-esbyteran  Church, 
Beaver,  followed  by  subcom- 
mittee meetings. 
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Proiect  On  Youth  Underway 

4 1968 


Local  plans  were  kicked 
off  for  the  1970  White 
House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth  Wednesday  at  a 
meeting  in  Park  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  Beaver. 

Mrs.  0.  Howard  Heckathorne, 
Beaver  County  chairman,  said 
focus  for  the  project  will  be 
“Education,  Home,  and  Youth 
Values.”  Preparing  the  dia- 
logues for  the  focus  will  be 
youths  and  adults  from  aU 
walks  of  life  'n  Beaver  County 
communities. 

(story  on  Mrs  Heckathorne  — 
Pa^e  2) 

The  committee  will  be  com- 
prised of  a steering  committee, 
assisted  by  sub-committees  and 
a county  committee,  with  the 
assistance  of  research  person- 
nel from  various  fields  of  serv- 
ice. Theme  for  the  dialogue  is 
“Once  a Decade.” 

1 Advisory  committee  members 
at  Wednesday’s  meeting  were 
Tony  Alam,  excutive  director. 
Community  Action  Committee 
for  Beaver  County;  Richard 
Aveni,  director  of  Beaver  Coun- 
ty Children’s  Home,  New  Brigh- 
ton; Rev.  William  C.  Barger, 


pastor  of  Park  Un'*ea  Picsbyte- 
rian  Church,  Beaver-  Kov.  Dan 
Bastin,  director  of  One-Way 
Coffee  House,  Aliquiopa,  and 
minister  to  industry  jJr.  John 
0.  Bolvin,  Beaver  a-sociaiion 
director  of  learning  research 
and  development  eerie,  ai  d as- 
sociate professor  e-earch  of 
the  University  of  Pitrsburgh. 

David  Cauley,  son  ot  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Russell  F.  Cau’e' , Brigh- 
ton Township,  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  Student  Council  of  Bea- 
ver Area  High  School,  student 
co-chairman  of  the  conference 
committee;  Mrs.  Louise  T.  Cha- 
ney,. reporter,  Beaver  County 
TIMES;  Mrs.  L.  Donald  Ciotti, 
Beaver  Falls,  president  of  the 
Women’s  Associatioon  of  Bea- 
ver-Butler Presbytery ; 

Dwayne  Cooper,  Midland,  in- 
dustrial engineer  of  District  20, 
United  Steelworkers  of  Ameri- 
ca; Mrs.  Roberta  Holt.  Borough 
Township,  director  of  Beaver 
County  Child  Welfare  Services; 
Mrs.  Elwood  T.  Hughes,  teach- 
er in  Beaver  Area  Schools  and 
Beaver  County  leader  of  the 
1950  White  House  Conference. 

Rolf  Lotz,  chief  juvenile  pro- 
bation officer  at  AUencrest, 
Brighton  Township;  Mrs.  Ann 


McIntyre,  Brighton  Townsiiip, , 
executive  director  of  Eea'-ei 
County  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic- 
Ernest  B.  McNitt,  admiiiis-| 
trator  of  Domestic  Relati-'n 
Department  of  Beaver  Coun  5 - 
Ralph  Meador,  Patter. on 
Heights,  program  administrator 
of  Mental  Health  and  Retarda- 
tion; Mrs.  Nacy  Sairs,  Coraop- 
olis,  psychiatric  social  worker 
representing  Dr.  Richard  Me- 
yers, supervisor  of  special  edu- 
cation  of  Beaver  Countv 
Schools. 

John  Nave,  John  Nave,  Se- 
wickley,  stockbroker  with  Bab- 
bitt, Meyers  and  Waddell;  Mrs. 
Samuel  Orr,  Beaver,  program 
dii-ector  of  Student  Union  of  Du- 
quesne  University,  Pittsburgh; 
Mrs.  Capt.  Thomas  Pugh,  assis- 
tant commanding  officer  of  the 
Rochester  Corps,  Salvation 
Army;  Mrs.  Sally  Bissell,  Bea- 
ver, chairman  of  the  education 
committee  of  the  League  ot 
Women  Voters;  Robert  G.  Re- 
deMs,  superintendent  of  the  met- 
allurgical control  department 
at  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co.  and  1 
member  of  Beaver  Area  School  ■ 
Board. 

Ralph  Scalera,  president 
judge  of  Beaver  County  Court, 


Bernard  Wallace,  special  edu- 
cation teacher  at  Aliquippa 
High  School  and  administrative 
assistant  of  the  Church  of  God 
in  Christ,  Aliquippa.  He  repre- 
sented Rev.  Melvin  Clark,  pas- 
tor. Mildred  Young,  primary 
special  education  teacher  in  Ali- 
quippa Schools. 

Participating  also  in  the 
meding  were  Dr.  O.  Howard 
Heckathorne,  a Beaver  den- 
tist and  husband  of  the  Bea- 
ver County  chairman,  and 
Nadine  Holovach,  reporter  of 
the  TIMES. 

Judge  Scalera  said  many 
advances  have  been  accom- 
plished through  work  of  for- 
mer conferences.  He  served 
the  Pennsylvania  Governor’s 
CouncU  for  several  terms. 

Mrs.  Leon  B.  Wohlgemuth, 
Sewickley,  chairman  of  the 
1960  Beaver  County  Confer- 
ence and  regional  coordinator 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
m i 1 1 e e for  Children  and 
Youth,  is  in  charge  of  the 
conference  in  counties  of  the 
southwestern  Pennsylvania 
area. 

The  steering  committee  will 
meet  Nov.  7 and  first  county 
meeting  will  be  Nov.  21. 
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OCT  26  1968 


County  Meeting  to  be  Held 

White  House  Conference 


Group  Maps  Local  Plans 


Mrs.  0.  H.  Heckathorne  of 
Beaver,  newly-named  Beaver 
County  chairman  for  the  1970 
President’s  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth, 
met  with  her  steering  com- 
mittee with  her  steering  com- 
mittee to  map  local  plans,  at 
Park  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Beaver. 

She  said  focus  for  the  project 
will  be  “Education,  Home  and 
Youth  Values,’’  and  preparing 
dialogues  for  the  focus  will  be 
youth  and  adults  of  Beaver 
County  communities. 

Mrs.  Heckathorne  said  the 
committee  will  be  comprised 
of  a steering  committee, 
assisted  b y subcommittees 
and  a county  committee,  with 
the  assistance  of  research 
personnel  from  various  fields 
of  service.  Theme  for  the 
dialogue  is  “Once  a Decade.” 

Advisory  committee  serving  at 
the  initial  meeting  included 
Tony  Alam,  executive  director 
of  the  Beaver  County  Com- 
munity Action  Committee; 
Richard  Aveni,  director  o f 
Beaver  County  Children’s  Home, 
New  Brighton;  Rev.  William  C. 
Barger,  pastor  of  Park  United 
Presbyterianc  Church,  Beaver; 
Rev.  Dan  Bastin,  director  of 
one-Way  Coffee  House,  Ali- 
quippa  and  minister  to  industry; 
Dr.  John  Bolvln,  Beaver, 
associate  director  of  learning 
research  and  development 
center  and  associate  professor 
of  research  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh; 

David  Cauley,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Russell  F.  Cauley, 
Brighton  Township,  and  vice 
president  of  student  council  of 
Beaver  Area  High  School,  stu- 
dent co-chairman  of  the 
conference  committee;  Mrs. 
Louise  T.  Chaney,  reporter, 
Beaver  Falls;  Mrs.  L.  Donald 


Clotti,  E''aver  Falls,  president 
oi  the  Wor.en  of  Beaver-Butler 
Presbj'^ery:  Dwayne  Cooper, 
Midland,  Industrial  engineer  of 
Districi  20,  United  Steelworkei's 
of  America;  Mrs,  Roberta  Holt, 
Borough  Tovmship,  director  of 
Beaver  County  Child  Welfare 
Services;  Mrs.  Elwood  T . 
Hughes,  Beaver,  teacher  in 
Beaver  Art  a Schools  and  Beaver 
County  leader  of  the  1950  White 
House  conference. 

Rolf  Lotz,  Beaver  chief 
juvenile  probations  officer  at 
Allencrest,  Brighton  Township; 
Mrs.  Ann  McIntyre,  Brighton 
Township,  executive  director  of 
Beaver  County  Mental  Hygiene 
Clinic;  Ernest  B.  McNitt,  ad- 
ministrator of  Domestic  Rela- 
tions department  of  Beaver 
County;  Ralph  Meador,  Pat- 
terson Heights,  program  ad- 
ministrator of  mental  Health 
and  Retardation;  Coraopolis, 
psychiatric  social  worker,  Mrs. 
Nancy  S^lrs,  representing  Dr. 
Richard  M«'yers,  the  supervisor 
of  special  education  of  Beaver 
County  Schools. 

John  t'Jave,  S e w i c k 1 e y , 
stockbroker  with  Babbitt, 
Meyers  and  Waddell;  Mrs. 
Samuel  Orr,  Beaver,  program 
director  of  Student  Union  of  Du- 
quesne  University;  Mrs.  Capt. 
Thomas  '^ugh,  Beaver,  assistant 
commanding  officer  of  the 
Rochester  Corps.  Salvatton 
Army;  I 'rs.  Sally  B 1 s s e 1 1 , 
Beaver,  ''hairman  of  the  educa- 
tion committee  of  the  League; 
of  Women  Voters;  Robert  G.i 
Redelfs,  superintendent  of  the, 
metallurgical  control  depart- j 
ment  ;’t  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co., 
and  member  of  Beaver  Area 
School  Board; 

Ralph  Scalera,  president  judge 
of  Beaver  County  Courts; 
Bernard  Wallace,  A 1 i q u i p p a 
special  education  teacher  at  Ali- 
quippa  High  School  and  ad- 
ministrative assistant  of  the 


Chruch  of  Cod  in  Christ,  Ali- 
quippa,  and  Mildred  Young,  Ali- 
quippa,  primary  special  educa- 
tion teacner  at  Aliquippa 
! Schools.  Participating  also  in  the 
meeting  was  Dr.  0.  Howard 
Heckathorne,  a Beaver  dentist 
land  husband  of  the  Beaver 
j County  chairman. 

1 Judge  Scalera  said  many 
I great  advances  have  been  ac- 
complished through  work  of 
former  coUiferences.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  governor’s  coun- 
cil of  the  project. 

Mrs.  Heckathorne  said  notable 
results  from  former  White 
House  conferences  included  the 
creation  of  a children’s  bureau,! 
enactment  of  child  labor  laws, 
development  of  a federal-state 
program  for  maternal  and  child| 
health  servdees.  federal  aid  to 
education  and  creation  of  an  in- 
terdepartmental committee  on 
children  and  youth,  council  of 
national  organizations  for 
children  and  youth,  national 
council  of  state  committees  for 
children  and  youth. 

Mrs.  Leon  B.  Wohlgemuth, 
Sewickley,  chairman  of  the  1960 
Beaver  County  conference  and 
regional  coordinator  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Committee  for 
Children  and  Youth,  is  in  charge 
of  counties  of  the  Southwestern 
Pennsylvania  area. 

The  steering  committee  will 
meet  Nov.  7 and  first  county 
'meeting  will  be  Nov.  21.  Place 
and  time  will  be  announced. 
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VIEMBERS  OF  BEAVER  COUNTY  STEERING  COMMITTEE  for  the  1970  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  recently  met  with  Mrs.  O.  H.  Heckathorne, 
seated  at  the  extreme  right,  v.ho  will  head  the  county  conference  committee.  Seated 
from  the  right,  are  Mrs.  S /mud  Orr,  Beaver,  program  director  of  the  student 
union  of  Duquesne  University,  ".‘t.sburgh,  committee  secretary;  and  Louise  T.  Chaney, 
Beaver  Falls.  Standing,  from  ih'  left,  are  Richard  Aveni,  director  of  Beaver  County 
Children’s  Home,  New  Brighmr.-  Bernard  Wallace,  Aliquippa,  special  education  teacher 
at  Aliquippa  High  School  and  administrative  assistant  at  Church  of  t.od,  Aliquippa; 
and  Ralph  Scalera,  president  judge  of  Beaver  County  courts. 
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DAVID  R.  CAULEY,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  F.  Cauley, 
Crest  Drive,  Brighton  Township, 
has  been  named  junior  chairman 
of  a committee  preparing  for  the 
1970  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth.  His  appoint- 
ment has  been  announced  by 
Mrs.  0.  Howard  Heckathome, 
Beaver,  county  chairman. 

The  youth,  is  a junior  at  Bea- 
ver Area  High  School,  w.here  he 
serves  as  vice  president  of  the 
Student  Council  and  is  a member 
of  the  Spanish  Club.  He  attends 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  Catholic 
Church  and  serves  its  Catholic 
Youth  Organization. 

Son  of  the  controller  of  Z and  L 
Lumber  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  David 
is  a partime  employe  of  Beaver 
Supermarket,  and  upon  gradu- 
ation from  high  school,  plans  to 
study  medicine. 


^.9  BtAVER  COUNTY  (PA  ) TIMES 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  1,  1968 


JUNIOR  CHAIRMAN  — David 
R.  Cauley,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Russell  F.  Cauley,  Brighton 
Township,  has  been  named 
junior  chairman  of  the  Beaver 
County  Committee  preparing 
for  the  1970  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth. 
His  appointment  was  an- 
nounced by  Mrs.  O.  Howard 
Heckathome,  Beaver,  county 
chairman.  A junior  at  Beaver 
Area  High  School,  Cauley  is 
vice  president  of  student  coun- 
cil and  the  Spanish  Club.  He  is 
a member  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  Catholic  Church,  Beaver, 
and  its  Catiiolic  Youth  Organ- 
ization. A part-time  employe  of 
Beaver  Supermarket,  Cauley 
plans  for  a major  in  medicine 
after  graduation  from  high 
school. 
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PLANS  ADVANCED— Robert  P.  'i  , 

Harrisburg,  member  of  the  Govem'^i  ■;  Cc-a»’-  j 
cil  for  Human  Services,  meets  witt  rr  e~'  r"  | 
of  the  Beaver  County  committee  r 'Pa* ' -g  ' 
for  the  1970  White  House  Conferenc'  "'r  fhil-  ' 
dren  and  Youth.  Others  are,  from  \ .t  Mrs. 


O.  Howard  Heckathome,  r“a'''r,  (seated), 
county  chairman:  Mildred  •.urikovich,  Brigh- 
ton Township:  David  R.  ' a-  !ey.  Brighton 
Township:  Dr.  John  Boivii.,  1 rr'vrr.  and  Mrs. 
N.  William  Hurtt,  Brighten  D-w -ship. 
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Planning  V^hife  House  Parley 

Governor’s  Council  Representative 
Addresses  Steering  Comtiittee  Here 


Robert  P.  Haigh  of  the; 
Governor’s  Council  for  Human 
Services,  Harrisburg,  was 
speaker  at  a meeting  Thursday 
of  the  Beaver  County  steering 
committee  preparing  for  the 
1970  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth  in  the  con- 
ference room  of  the  Bob  Garvin 
Agency,  Beaver. 

Haigh  explained  purpose  of 
the  conference,  and  said  area 
young  people  will  assist  with 
preparation  of  the  dialogues. 

Pennsylvania  theme  for  the 
project  is  “Education,  the  Home 
and  Values  of  Youth.’’ 

Named  as  sub  committee 


leaders  wre  Dr.  Irving  Ben- 
natt,  Be;  ver  Falls,  education; 
Mrs.  iM,  William  H u r 1 1 , 
Beaver  home,  and  Bernard 
Wallace,  Rochester,  a special 
education  teacher  at  Aliquippa 
High  School,  youth  values. 

The  steri’g  committee  is 
composed  dso  of  David  R, 
Cauley,  sm  uf  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Russell  Cauley,  Brighton 

Township,  j u n i o r chairman; 
Mrs.  Samuel  Orr,  Beaver, 
secretary;  D*-.  John  0.  Bolvin, 
Beaver,  structural  coordinator; 
Mrs.  Louise  T.  Chaney,  Beaver 
Falls,  publicity  director; 
Mildred  Smolkovich,  Borough 
Township,  agency  liason;  0. 
Howard  Heckathorne,  Beaver, 
and  junior  chairmen  to  be  nam- 
ed later. 

A meeCng  of  the  county-wide 
, advisory  committee  will  be  Nov. 
21  at  7:30  pm.  in  guild  hall 
of  Park  United  Presbyterian 
Church  t!(  aver.  Subcommittee 
leaders  v ill  'onduct  individual 
meetings  following  the  maiA 
business  session. 


///zo/iJ^ 

Author  To  Speak 

Gweneth  Zarfoss  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  Human  Services,  Harris 
burg,  will  be  speaker  at  a coun- 
ty wide  committee  meeting  of 
the  Beaver  County  committee 
preparing  for  the  1970  White 
House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth.  It  will  be  Thursday 
at  7:30  p.m.  in  Guild  Hall  of 
Park  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Beaver. 

Mrs.  Zarfoss,  a former  em- 
ploye of  Pearl  Buck,  is  the  au 
thor  of  several  books. 


White  House  Unit 
Junior  Chairmen 
Are  Appointed 

When  the  Beaver  County  Com- 
mittee of  ihe  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth 
met  in  Guild  Hall  of  Park  UP 
Church,  Beaver,  Mrs.  0 . 
Howard  Heckathorne,  Beaver, 
explained  procedure  to  be 
followed  in  preparing  dialogues 
for  ; resentation. 

D - V i d McCauley,  Brighton 
Township,  junior  chairman, 
discus.'^'ed  youths’  role  in  prepar- 
ing t’.e  d’alogues.  Focus  will  be 
on  v’hat  society  can  and  should 
strive  toward  in  regard  to 
education,  home  and  youth 
values. 

Junior  subcommittee 
chairmen  named  were  Sue 
Campbell,  Beaver  Area 
sophomore,  to  assist  Mrs.  N. 
William  Hurtt,  Beaver,  home 
subcommittee  chairman,  Harry 
Levine,  sophomore  at 
'Pennsylvania  State  University, 
to  assist  Dr.  Irving  Bennett, 
Beaver  Falls  education  sub-com- 
mittee chairman;  and  Bernell 
Slappy,  Aliquippa  high  school 
senior,  to  assist  Bernard 
Wallace,  youth  values  chairman. 

Mrs.  Gweneth  Zarfoss,  special 
assistant  on  the  Governor’s 
Council  for  Human  Services, 
Harrisburg,  presented  pro- 
cedures for  identification  of 
priorities  for  the  committee  to 
follow. 

They  include  essential  changes 
or  improvements  needed;  time 
factor  involved  in  making  such 
a change;  most  important 
population  group  in  need  of 
help;  groups  needed  to  bring 
about  changes:  more  study  of 
categories  of  recommendations, 
etc. 

A dialogue  of  youth  under  the 
direction  of  McCauley  was  held 
with  participants  from  United 
Action  Center,  Beaver  Falls; 
Sign  of  Fish  coffee  house, 
Beaver  Falls;  Beaver  Area 
Young  Life  Association  and  Ex- 
plorer Scouts. 

Subcommittee  meetings 
followed. 
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PREPARE  FOR  CONFERENCE  — Mrs.  O. 
Howard  Heckathorne,  seated  left,  Beaver, 
and  David  R.  Cauley,  seated  right.  Brighton 
Township,  chairmen  of  th  B-‘aver  County 
Committee  preparing  for  t.“e  White  House 
Conference  of  Children  ard  ''^cuth.  discuss 
dialogue  plans  with  thre"  vi  '.th  .livision  co- 
chairmen.  They  include.  s*a.'’C  3'^  f’-om  left. 


Harry  Levine,  Beaver  Falls,  education  sub- 
committee; Sue  Campbell,  Brighton  Township, 
home,  and  Peggy  Reese,  Beaver  Falls,  peer 
youth  values.  Plans  for  future  activities  of  the 
committee  were  discussed  at  a meeting 
Wednesday  in  the  Bob  Garvin  Agency,  Bea- 
ver. Mrs.  Heckath-'r^e  is  general  chairman 
and  Cauley  is  youtr  r aairmab. 
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Regional  Coordinator  Guest 

White  House  Conference 


Committee  Advances  Plans 


Beaver  County  Committee 
preparing  for  the  1*170  White 
House  Conference  on  Chi'dren 
and  Youth  advanced  pl.ms  at 
its  meeting  last  week  in  Park 
United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Beaver. 

Benjamin  Griffith,  B e t .1  e 1 
Park,  regional  coorcirator  for 
the  conference,  was  < puf  u.  He 
said  dialogues  of  va^ii  us  com- 
mittees preparing  for  the  event 
should  be  held  in  informal  set- 
tings as  often  as  possible  and 
the  project  should  focus  on  the 
future  by  anticipating  needs  of 
the  future. 

Griffith  said  Camegie-Mellon, 
Pittsburgh,  plans  to  film  a 
dialogue  to  be  available  to 
various  counties.  Plans  for  the 
pilot  project  and  ideas  for  its 
‘Structure  were  obtained  by  Grif- 
Ifith  when  he  attended  a dialogue 
jof  Dr.  Irving  Bemien,  Beaver 
Ipalls,  education  division 
'chairman  for  the  Beaver  County 
[committee. 

I Mrs.  0.  Howard  Heckathome, 
general  chairman,  said  the 
county  committee  proposes  to 
open  avenues  of  comm'jnication 
between  adults  and  youths  of 
all  socio-economic,  racial  and 
; ethnic  backgrounds;  to  evaluate 
I the  effectiveness  of  dialogue  for 
I groups  with  varying  mixture  of 
! adults,  youth,  socio  - economic, 
racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds; 
to  isloate  and  identify  areas  of 
concern  as  they  come  from  the 
youth;  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  implementing 
change  where  needed.  It  hopes 
to  arouse  and  inform  th''  general 
public,  the  health  ard  welfare 
agencies  and  the  political  struc- 
tures with  authority  to  effect 
a change;  to  make  available  to 
the  Governor’s  Co’jnci'  for 
Human  Services  the  knowledge 


youth  and  adults  can  provide 
about  their  community,  and  to 
establish  some  vehicle  to  car  y 
on  the  work  when  the 
Conference  preparation  is  over 
in  order  that  the  results  might 
be  utilized  and  brought  to  a 
fruitful  conclusion.  ^ 

Dr,  Bennett  said  he  had  a suc-i 
cessful  pilot  dialogue  recently  at 
Beaver  Falls  and  prepared  sum- 
maries of  the  subjects  discussed 
and  information  on  the 
participants. 

John  Nave  and  Richard  Aveni 
said  two  dialogues  were  held  on 
youth  values  with  two  different 
groups  participating  in  thOi 
sessions,  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Cuspard,  home  senior  co-l 
chairman,  and  Tom  Martin,, 
junior  chairman,  said  they  had 
one  dialogue  in  the  home 
division.  Presently  preparing  for! 
dialogues  are  Rolf  Lotz,  Rolf 
Lotz,  youth  values  senior' 
chairman,  and  Peggy  Reese,  j 
junior  youth  values  chairman,  i 

Residents  and  youth  of  Beaver 
County  wishing  to  participate  ini 
the  dialogues  may  contact  her 
at  1020  River  Road,  Beaver,  or 
telephone  her  at  774-7512. 
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Committee  Planning 
Informal  Dialogues 


Beaver  County  committee  pre- 
paring for  the  1970  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth  advanced  further  plans 
at  its  meeting  Thursday  in 
guild  hall  of  Park  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  Beaver. 

Benjamin  Griffith,  Bethel 
Park,  regional  coordinator  for 
the  conference,  was  a guest.  He 
said  dialogues  of  various  com- 
mittees preparing  for  the  event 
should  be  held  in  informal  set- 
tings as  often  as  possible  and 
the  project  should  focus  on  the 
future  by  anticipating  needs  of 
the  future.  He  said  he  sees 
“society”  as  another  major  in- 
fluence on  youth. 

Griffith  said  Carnegie-Mel- 
l«n  University,  Pittsburgh, 
plans  to  film  a dialogue  to  be 
available  to  various  counties. 
Plans  for  the  pilot  project  and 
ideas  for  its  structure  were 
Obtained  by  Griffith  when  he 
attended  a dialogue  of  Dr.  Ir- 
ving Bennett,  Beaver  Falls, 
education  division  chairman 
for  the  Beaver  County  com- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  0.  Howard  Heckathorne, 
general  chairman,  said  the 
county  committee  proposes  to 
open  avenues  of  communication 
between  adults  and  youths  of 
all  socio-economic,  racial  and 
ethnic  backgrounds;  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  dialogue  for 
groups  with  varying  mixture  of 
adults,  youths,  social-economic, 
racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds; 
to  isolate,  and  identify  areas  of 
concern  as  they  come  from  the 
youth;  to  make  recommen- 


d  a t i 0 n s for  implementing 
change  where  needed;  to 
arouse  and  inform  the  general 
public,  the  health  and  welfare 
agencies  and  the  political  struc- 
tures with  authority  to  effect  a 
change;  to  make  available  to 
the  Governor’s  Council  for  Hu- 
man Services  the  knowledge 
youth  and  adults  can  provide 
about  their  community,  and  to 
establish  some  vehicle  to  carry 
on  the  work  when  the  Confer- 
ence preparation  is  over  in  or- 
der that  the  results  might  be 
utilized  and  brought  to  a fruit- 
ful conclusion. 

Dr.  Bennett  said  he  had  a suc- 
cessful pilot  dialogue  recently 
at  Beaver  Falls  and  said  he 
prepared  summaries  of  the  sub- 
jects discussed  and  information 
on  the  participants.  He  said  an- 
other dialogue  will  be  con- 
ducted_  by  his  youth  co-chair- 
man, Harry  Levine,  Beaver 


Falls,  Jan,  19.  Assisting  Dr. 
Bennett  is  Duffy  Antonucci,  Ali- 
quippa. 

* <11  « 

JOHN  NAVE,  Sewickley,  and 
Richard  Aveni,  New  Brighton, 
said  two  dialogues  were  held  on 
youth  values  with  two  different  | 
groups  participating  in  the  ses-; 
sions,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Cuspard, ' 
West  Bridgewater,  senior  co-' 
chairman,  and  Tom  Martin, 
junior  chairman,  said  they  held 
a dialogue  in  the  home  division, 
subcommittee.  Presently  pre- 
paring dialogues  are  Rolf  Lotz, 
Beaver,  youth  values  chairman, 
and  Peggy  Reese,  Beaver  Falls, 
youth  values  junior  chairman. 

Mrs.  Heckathorne  said  resi-' 
dents  and  youth  of  Beaver 
County  wishing  to  participate  in> 
the  various  dialogues  may  con- 
tact her  at  1020  River  Road,* 
Beaver,  or  telephone  her  at  774- 
7512. 
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Prepares 

Conferenee 

Beaver  County  Committee 
preparing  for  the  1970  White 
Hoiuse  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth  heard  a dialogue  by 
Dr.  Irving  Bennett,  Beaver 
Falls,  in  the  hbrary  of  Seton 
Hall  of  the  Beaver  Falls  unit  of 
United  Hospital 

As  Dr.  Bennett  gave  the  dia- 
logue in  one  room,  members 
viewed  it  on  video  tape  through 
closed  circuit  television. 

The  tape  will  be  presented 
Monday  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the 
grand  jury  room  of  the  Court- 
house, Beaver,  A similar  dia- 
logue will  be  held  at  the  same 
time  under  direction  of  Mrs. 
Frank  Cuspard,  West  Bndce- 
water.  Dr.  Bennett  is  education 
division  chairman  for  the  com- 
mittee and  Mrs.  Cuspard,  sen- 
ior chairman  of  the  home  divi- 
sion subcommittee. 

>i«  * * 

THE  TAPING  was  directed 
by  Jack  Elliott,  president  of  El- 
liott Video  Enterprises,  Gib- 
sonia,  m cooperation  - with  Mil- 
ton  Appleyard,  executive  direc- 
tor of  United  Hospital. 

Carnegie-Mellon  University, 

! Pittsburgh,  also  plans  to  film  a 
I dialogue  to  be  available  to  vari- 
lous  counties. 

Mrs.  0.  Howard  Heckathorne, 
committee  general  chairman, 
said  she  received  notice  that 
the  Beaver  County  committee  is 
the  most  progressive  of  the  67 
Pennsylvania  counties  prepar- 
ing for  the  1970  conference. 

Assisting  Dr.  Bennett  with  the 
dialogue  was  Harry  Levine,. 
Beaver  Falls,  education  youth  j 
co-chairman.  _ Participating  j 
were  four  aduitsi,  two  students! 
of  Beaver  Campus  of  Pcnnsyl-j 
vania  State  University,  and  five 
Beaver  Falls  Area  High  School 
students. 


Children  & Youth 
Dialogue  to  Be 
Viewed  on  Monday 

Beaver  County  Committee 
preparing  for  the  1970  White 
House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth  viewed  a dialogue  un- 
der direction  of  Dr.  Irving  Ben- 
nett, Beaver  Falls,  at  its 

I ’ 

meeting  in  the  library  of  Seton 
Hall  of  the  Beaver  Falls  Unit 
of  United  Hospital.  As  Dr.  Ben- 
nett was  conducting  the  dialogue 
in  one  room,  members  were 
viewing  it  on  video  tape  through 
closed  circuit  television. 

The  tape  will  be  presented  at 
dialogues  of  Dr.  Bennett  Monday 
at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  grand  jury 
room  of  the  courthouse,  Beaver. 
A similar  dialogue  will  be  held 
at  the  same  time  under  direction 
of  Mrs.  Frank  Cuspard,  West 
Bridgewater.  Dr.  Bennett  is 
education  division  chairman  for 
the  committee  and  Mrs. 
Cuspard,  senior  chairman  of  the 
home  division  subcommittee. 

The  taping  was  under 
direction  of  Jack  Elliott,  presi 
dent  of  Elliott  Video  En- 
terprises, Gibsonia,  in  coopera- 
tion with  Milton  Appleyard.  ex- 
ecutive director  of  United 
Hospital. 

C arnegie-Mellon  University, 
Pittsburgh,  plans  also  to  film 
a dialogue  to  be  available  to 
various  counties  from  ideas  for 
its  structure  obtained  from  Dr. 
Bennett  by  Benjamin  Griffith, 
Bethel  Park,  regional 
coordinator  for  the  conference. 

Mrs.  0.  Howard  Heckathorne, 
committee  general  chairman, 
said  she  received  notice  that  the 
Beaver  County  comm.ittee  is  the 
furthest  advanced  in  its 
oreparations  of  the  67 
Pennsylvania  counties  preparing 
for  the  1970  conference. 

Assisting  Dr.  Bennett  with  the 
dialogue  was  Harry  Levine, 
Beaver  Falls,  education  youth 
co-chairman.  Participating  were 
four  adults,  students  two  of 
Beaver  Campus  of  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  and  five 
students  of  Beaver  Falls  Area 
High  School. 
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Dialogue 

I , 

Leaders 


Requested 

Furtl  "r  plans  were  advanced 
hv  the  Beaver  County  com- 
rp.ittf"  preparing  for  the  1970 
Whhe  House  Conference  on 
Chi’dren  and  Youth  at  a meet- 
ing in  guUd  hall  of  Park  United 
Prc-hyterian  Church,  Beaver. 

Mrs.  0.  Howard  Heckathorne, 
Beaver,  general  chairman,  re- 
quc  ^ted  dialogue  leaders  in  edu- 
cation, home  and  youth  values 
divi<:ions  to  submit  dialogue  re- 
ports following  completion  of 
each  dialogue  session  held 
thr'^ughout  the  county.  Each 
suhcrmmittee  will  be  assigned 
a professional  writer  to  compile 
the  statistical  data  to  be  sub- 
mitted as  a final  report  from 
the  county  committee. 

hlaJognes  sessions  are  con- 
tinuing each  week  with  adolts 
and  youths  of  all  socio-eco- 
nomic. racial  and  ethnic  back-  i 
grounds  as  participants.  ( 

To  tate,  Beaver  County  com-i 
mittco  remains  the  most  pro-; 
gressive  of  the  67  Pennsylvania  i 
counties  preparing  for  the  con- 
ference according  to  notice  re- 
ceived by  Mrs.  Heckathorne 
from  the  Pennsylvania  com- 
mittee. 

Ralph  Scalera,  president! 
judge  of  Beaver  County,  sub-' 
mitted  reports  of  the  com- 
mittee's work  to  the  various 
poiit  cal  structures  and  legisla- 
tors '^Tving  Beaver  County  in  ^ 
Harrn'mrg.  I 

Residents  and  youth  ©f  Bea- 1 
ver  County  wishing  to  partici- 
pate in  the  various  dialogues 
mav  contact  Mrs.  Heckathorne 
at  1070  River  Road,  Beaver. 
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Human  Services  Committee 


Includes  Two  County  Boys 


Two  Beaver  County  youths 
have  been  named  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Council  for  Human 
Services  committee  preparing 
for  the  1970  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth. 

■Riey  are  David  R.  Cauley, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  F. 
Cauley  Brighton  Township,  and 
Kei^h  David  Smith,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Grant  Smith  Jr.,  Bea- 


ver Falls.  Cauley  is  junior 
chairman  and  Smith,  a com- 
mittee member,  of  the  Beaver 
County  Committee  preparing 
for  the  conference. 

Cauley,  a junior  at  Beaver 
Area  High  School,  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  Student  Council  and  the 
Spanish  Club  and  after  gradu- 
ation from  high  school  plans  to 
study  medicine.  He  is  a mem- 


ber of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  Cath- 
olic Church,  Beaver,  and  its 
Catholic  Youth  Organization 
and  is  a part-time  employe  at 
Beaver  Supermarket. 

Smith,  a psychological  so- 
ciology major  at  Geneva  Col- 
lege, is  a graduate  of  Beaver 
Falls  Area  High  School  where 
he  was  a report  room  president, 
and  member  of  student  council, 
Hi-Y,  chemistry  and  future 
teachers  of  America  clubs.  He 
is  a member  of  Second  Baptist 
Church,  Beaver  Falls. 


DAVID  R.  CAULEY 
. . .Brighton  Township.  ..  . 


KEITH  D.  SMITH 
. . .Beaver  Falls.  . . 
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Preparing  for  Conference 


Two  County  Youths 
Named  to  Council 


DAVID  R.  CAULEY 


Two  Beaver  County  youths 
have  been  named  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Council  for  Human 
Services  committee  on  children 
and  youth  preparing  for  the  1970! 
White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth. 

They  are  David  R.  Cauley, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  F. 
Cauley,  Brighton  Twp.,  and 
Keith  David  Smith,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Grant  Smith  Jr.,  Bea- 
ver Falls.  Cauley  is  junior 
chairman,  and  Smith,  a commit- 
tee member,  of  the  Beaver 
County  Committee  preparing  for 
the  conference. 

Cauley,  a junior  at  Beaver 
Area  High  School,  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  Student  Council  and  the 


KEITH  D.  SMITH 


Spanish  Club  and  following 
graduation  from  high  school 
plans  for  a major  in  medicine. 
He  is  a member  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  Catholic  Church,  Bea- 
ver, and  its  Catholic  Youth 
Organization  and  is  a part-time 
employe  of  Beaver  Supermarket. 

Smith,  a psychological  socio- 
logy major  at  Geneva  College, 
is  a graduate  of  Beaver  Falls 
Area  High  School  where  he  was 
a report  room  president,  and 
member  of  student  council, 
Hi-Y,  chemistry  arid  future 
teachers  of  America  clubs. 
He  is  a membgr  of  Second 
Baptist  Church,  Beaver  Falls. 
Modern  Combat  Equipment 


r 


March  20.  1969 


Smith,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Grant  Smith  Jr.,  Beaver 
Falls.  Cauley  is  junior 
chairman  and  Smith,  a com- 
mittee member  of  the  Bea- 
ver County  Committee  pre- 
paring for  the  conference. 

Cauley,  a junior  at 
Beaver  Area  High  School, 
Is  vice  president  of  Student 
Council  and  the  Spanish  Club 
and  after  graduation  from 
high  school,  plans  to  study 
medicine.  He  is  a member 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  Cath- 
olic Church,  Beaver,  and 
its  Catholic  Youth  Organi- 
zation and  Is  a part-time 
employe  at  Beaver  Super- 
market. 

Smith,  a psychological 
sociology  major  at  Geneva 
College,  Is  a graduate  of 
Beaver  Falls  Area  High 
School,  where  he  was  a re- 
port room  president,  and 
member  of  student  council, 
Hl-Y,  chemistry  and  future 
teachers  of  America  clubs. 
He  Is  a member  of  Second 
Baptist  Chimch,  Beaver 
Falls. 


Two  Beaver  County  boys 
have  been  named  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Council  for 
Human  Services  committee 
preparing  for  the  1970  White 
House  Conference  on  Child- 
ren and  Youth. 

They  are  David  R.  Caul- 
ey, son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Russell  F.  Cauley,  Brighton 
Township,  and  Keith  David' 
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ITS  OBJECTIVK  IJST  LON(; 
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County  Youth  Advisory  Council  Planned 


Bv  LOUISE  T.  CHANEY 
TIMES  Slair 
Bfavcr  County  Conimitloe' 
itrepannc  for  the  lOTo  White 
lloii^c  Conference  for  Cliilitrcn 
and  ^uulh  ha>  approved  M>(>n- 
»orins  a Y.niiU  Advisory  Conn- 
ul  ID  Beaver  Cuunly 
Voulh'  assisinj;  the  com 
initlre  jn  preparing  for  the  ion- 
tcrenre  have  reiiuoterl  that  iin- 
■lervlandini;  amt  co«)[>cralion  l>o 
I'vren  adults  and  voulhs  be  cun- 
uniii-d  after  the  comniilloe 


lompleics  il5  work. 

The  council  will  be  composed 
0 f representalivet  of  all 
voiithaervioe  attencies,  in 
cludini;  schools,  and  wUI  have 
the  responsibility  of  devei- 
opine  leadership,  sharine  im* 
porlant  ideas.  plannlDg  to- 
(ether,  taekline  important 
prolilems.  feiretine  out  nee- 
Ifcied  areas  ol  nineern.  help 
inp  overcome  prejudice  by  as- 
Msiialmc  with  other  youths  of 
ilifterenl  racial  hackerounds. 


colors  and  creed,  coordinating 
BCUvilles  of  youth  orpjoU- 
alions.  serviac  their  lommu 
oiiy  and  becoming  active  res- 
ponsible cituens 


tivin  vmII  be  III  ilylil'Ciatc  rei 
ommend,  to  chumel  and  to  ^'i 
tti.p  coiislitict:\ e yuulli  ]'i'o  I 
;.jms  arc  in'tiUilrd 
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Cross  Section  Sought  jLjlhl 

Area  Youths  Selected 
For  State  Committee 


Keith  D.  Smith,  828  Seventh 
St , Beaver  Falls,  and  David 
Cauley,  117  Crest  Drive,  Beaver, 
have  been  appointed  to  the 
j State  Committee  on  Children 
land  Youth  by  Arthur  F. 
jSampson,  chairman  of  the 
Governor’s  Council  for  Human 
Services.  Cauley  is  the  youth 
co-chairman  of  the  Beaver 
County  Committee  on  Children 
end  Youth. 

The  Committee  on  Children 
and  Youth  has  been  designated 
by  Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer  as 
the  official  agency  responsible 
for  Pennsylvania’s  participation 
in  the  1970  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth. 
:The  committee  is  a citizen'body, 
'composed  of  youth  and  adult 
leadership  and  is  chairmed  by 
Max  Rosenn  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
former  secretary  of  public 
welfare. 

According  to  Chairman 
Rosenn,  Pennsylvania  is  plan- 
ning a leading  role  in  the  1970 


White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth.  The  na- 
tional conference  is  scheduled 
for  Feb.  15-21,  1970,  i n 

Washington. 

"Thousands  of  young  and 
adult  Pennsylvanians  represen- 
ting the  widest  possible  cross 
section  of  thes  population  will 
work  with  us  to  establish  the 
State’s  posture  for  the  con- 
ference,’’ Rosenn  said. 

County  committees  with  35  to 
50  per  cent  youth  participation 
will  study  negative  and  positive 
forces  of  today’s  cultural 
patterns  on  the  young  of  all 
ethnic  groups  as  well  as  the 
conditions  of  educational,  en- 
vironmental and  peer  value 
influences.  The  results  of  the 
state  studies  will  be  collated  into 
si  regional  reports  and  further 
developed  into  a state  report  to 
be  reviewed  at  the  Pennsylvania 
'conference  on  Children  and 
[Youth  to  be  held  in  Harrisburg, 
Oct.  7,  at  the  Zembo  Mosque. 
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SUBuTECT:  Chil.dren  and  Youth 
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THE  GOVERNOR'S  COMMITTEE  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH  IS  COMi.ITTED  TO 
PLANNING  A BETTER  TOMOPJlCW  FOR  THE  YOUNG.  IF  YOU  CAN  TELL  IT  LIKE 
YOU  THINK  IT  SHOULD  EE,  — COMf'UNICATE ! WE  WANT  TO  HELP  YOU. 
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PARTICIPATION  AND  ORGANIZATION 


More  than  400  Berks  Countians  participated  directly  in  this  study  of  the  needs  of 
children  and  youth  by  attending  open  discussion  meetings,  replying  to  questionaires, 
being  interviewed,  and  offering  their  comments,  observations  and  assistance  in  many 
other  ways.  As  indicated  in  the  Introduction  to  this  report,  the  Committee  was 
established  at  the  direction  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania's  Council  on  Human 
Services.  The  Chairman  of  the  Council,  The  Hon.  Arthur  Sampson  appointed  the 
general  chairman  for  Berks,  Mrs.  Jerome  Dersh  on  October  30,  1968  to  organize  a 
Committee  on  Children  and  Youth  in  Berks  County.  A preliminary  youth  group, 
formed  to  identify  issues  of  concern  to  local  youth,  elected  Terry  A.  DeBold  and 
James  C.  Johnson  toserve  as  youth  Co-Chairmen  on  December  9,  1968.  The  Division 
Chairmen  and  Vice  Chairmen  agreed  to  serve  in  their  respective  capacities  on  appoint- 
ment by  the  general  chairman.  Two  hundred  ten  persons  were  regularly  invited  to 
attend  16  open  meetings  held  by  the  County  Committee;  all  other  interested 
persons  were  welcome  to  attend  and  many  frequently  did,  including  approximately 
one-third  youth,  one-third  lay  citizens  and  one-third  professional  citizens  of  various 
socio-economic  backgrounds.  Approximately  77  persons  attended  three  or  more 
meetings,  while  most  of  the  others  attended  one  or  two  meetings.  Questionaires, 
interviews,  or  written  statements  were  sought  from  100  persons  professionally  en- 
gaged in  child  or  youth  focused  services,  from  all  chief  school  administrators 
(nursery  school  through  college),  from  all  school  board  members  in  the  county, 
from  a number  of  church  youth  groups,  from  civic  and  service  organizations  and 
from  professional  groups.  Twenty  two  extensive  newspaper  articles  appeared  in  the 
READING  EAGLE  and  the  TIMES,  and  several  articles  appeared  in  student  publi- 
cations. Almost  4000  letters  or  announcements  were  mailed  and  approximately 
15,000  pages  of  material  were  mimeographed  by  the  Berks  County  Board  of 
Assistance.  All  committee  members  served  as  volunteers;  no  professional  staff 
was  engaged. 


INTRODUCTION 


Concerned  citizens  speaking  of  the  community’s  responsibility  to  the  youth  of  Reading  and  Berks 
County — this  is  what  we  have  been  in  the  course  of  our  study;  this  is  what  we  will  be  in  this  report. 

The  Berks  County  Committee  for  the  1970  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  was 
organized  on  December  30,  1968.  At  the  direction  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania’s  Council 
for  Human  Services,  it  was  established  to  assess  the  problems  and  needs  of  youth  within  Berks  County 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  meet  these  needs.  This  assessment  was  requested  for  submission  to 
the  Governor’s  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,  October,  1969  From  county  and  regional  reports, 
Pennsylvania’s  recommendations  to  the  1970  White  House  Conference  will  be  formulated. 

In  each  decade  of  this  century  a White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  has  served  to 
mobilize  efforts  to  assess  the  needs  of  youth  and  plan  for  the  coming  decade.  Notable  results  of  past 
conferences  include  the  enactment  of  Child  Labor  Laws,  and  establishment  of  the  Children’s  Bureau. 

In  preparing  for  the  1970  Conference,  Pennsylvania  has  led  the  nation  m reaching  and  involving  citizens, 
professionals  and,  for  the  first  time,  significant  numbers  of  youth  in  planning  activities. 

Local  Needs  While  the  establishment  of  the  Berks  County  Committee  was  initially  intended  to 
give  national  and  state  direction  for  programs  for  children  and  youth,  there  has  been  a strong  commit- 
ment among  participants  to  recognize  changes  that  are  needed  and  that  can  be  implemented  on  a 
local  level 

Basis  for  assessment  We  took  as  the  basis  for  assessment  and  recommendations  the  question: 

WHAT  IN  BERKS  COUNTY  MUST  BE  CHANGED  SO  THA  T EACH  CHILD  AND  YOUTH 
OF  TOD  A Y MAY  HA  VE  THE  INCREASED  OPPOR  TUNITIES  WHICH  ARE  HIS  RIGHT 
AS  A CITIZEN  TO  DEVELOP  FULL  Y HIS  INDIVIDUAL  POTENTIAL? 

Following  state  guidelines,  we  agreed  to  explore  with  youth,  the  short-comings  and  possibilities  of 
education,  the  home  and  family,  and  the  relationship  of  the  community  to  these  shortcomings  and 
possibilities.  We  included  in  our  study  of  the  home  and  family  interpersonal  relationships,  community 
services  and  attitudes, 

Perceived  Needs  Our  study  and  this  report  are  directed  toward  the  identification  of  the 

problems  in  education,  the  home,  and  the  community  as  seen  by  young  people,  concerned  citizens 
and  many  professional  persons,  A collaboration  between  youth  and  adults,  the  participants  included 
persons  from  all  geographic  areas  of  the  county  and  from  various  socio-economic  backgrounds. 

Since  we  have  directed  our  attention  to  perceived  needs,  we  do  not  intend  our  study  to  be  a statistical 
compilation  or  a scientific  survey  of  existing  services.  We  believe  that  many  such  studies  have  already 
been  done  and  that  the  supporting  data  is  widely  known  We  recognize  that  some  of  the  progress  in 
the  fields  of  education,  health,  welfare  and  family  has  come  about  as  a result  of  previous  studies  It 
should  be  noted  that  some  individuals  and  institutions  seem  to  be  taking  first  steps  in  response  to 
needs  previously  expressed  and  recorded  in  this  report  We  are  further  aware  that  many  worthwhile 
studies  and  recommendations  have  not  been  implemented;  at  the  end  of  this  report  we  call  your 
attention  to  some  of  those  relating  to  children  and  youth 

In  the  course  of  our  volunteer  effort  we  have  profited  from  the  suggestions  of  hundreds  of  Berks 
Countians.  We  now  invite  all  residents  to  analyze  our  findings  and  proposals  and  to  seek  better 
solutions  We  do  not  claim  to  have  identified  all  of  the  problems  or  to  have  found  the  only  answers 
to  perplexing  problems.  But  we  do  insist  that  these  problems  demand  the  attention  of  the  entire 
community.  Solving  them  will  require  a large  measure  of  initiative  from  laymen  as  well  as  pro- 
fessionals 

The  citizens  of  Berks  County  must  acquire  a sense  of  urgency  about  the  needs  of  children  and  youth, 
a committment  to  meeting  these  needs  Our  study  and  report  will  have  served  its  most  important 
purpose  if  it  stimulates  this  sense  of  urgency  and  committment 
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write  letters  to  us,  or  talk  with  us  - without  them,  this  study  would  not  have  been  possible. 

The  READING  EAGLE  AND  the  TIMES  for  their  extensive  coverage  of  the  meetings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Committee 

The  Berks  County  Committee  gratefully  acknowledges  the  assistance  and  participation  of  these 
people.  However,  they  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  these  persons  were  not  shown  this 
report  before  its  publication  and  have  no  responsibility  for  any  conclusions  or  statements  set  forth 
in  it. 
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BERKS  COUNTY  COMMITTEE 
for  the 

1970  White  House  Conference 
on 

Children  and  Youth 
THE  EDUCATION  DIVISION 

“It  is  evident  that  the  major  deficiencies  of  American  schools  cannot 
be  remedied  simply  by  refining  the  customary  organization  and  pro- 
cedures of  classroom  instruction  or  by  extending  the  work  of  the 
conventional  schools.  We  are  convinced  that  reconstruction  of  instruc- 
tional staffs,  instructional  patterns,  and  school  organization  must  be  at 
the  heart  of  any  meaningful  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  schools  in 
this  country.” 

INNOVATION  IN  EDUCATION:  NEW  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE 
AMERICAN  SCHOOLS,  A statement  on  National  Policy  by  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development,  July,  1968 
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Berks  County  Committee  for  the  1970  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth 

EDUCATION  DIVISION 
Introduction 

Against  a backdrop  of  extreme  social  distress  when  long  accepted  values  are  being  questioned  by  the 
privileged  as  well  as  the  socially  disenfranchised,  the  Education  Division  attempts  here  to  identify  and 
offer  some  recommendations  relevant  to  needs  as  seen  by  few  but  which  affect  many.  This  task  was 
not  assumed  lightly;  it  was  recognized  as  an  assignment  almost  impossible  to  accomplish  in  the  time 
alloted  It  was  accepted,  however,  because  aspirations  and  achievement  of  aspirations  are  seen  as  being 
increasingly  dependent  on  quality  education 

This  committee  recognizes  that  professional  educators  are  concerned  with  these  needs  and  that  they 
are  increasingly  faced  with  a citizenry  hostile  toward  requests  for  financial  support  necessary  to  implement 
new  programs  and  maintain  existing  ones  On  the  other  hand  it  is  believed  that  some  of  the  difficulties 
in  changing  educational  institutions  stem  from  leadership  which  matured  and  stabilized  when  needs  and 
responses  were  of  an  extremely  different  nature  Even  though  these  and  other  impediments  to  change 
are  reasons  why  institutions  today  expenence  considerable  stress,  they  cannot  serve  as  rationalizations 
for  preventing  progress 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  some  individuals  and  institutions  seem  to  be  taking  first  steps  in  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  expressed  in  this  report  These  efforts  are  not  documented  here  since  the 
directive  to  the  Division  was  to  report  on  perceived  needs 

Educational  institutions  by  their  very  nature  are  seen  to  have  the  awesome  responsibility  of  helping 
children  to  order  their  minds  to  be  capable  of  living  in  future  society  . The  Education  Division  has 
attempted  to  determine  in  the  past  three  months  whether  or  not  this  responsibility  has  been  met;  it  is 
with  dismay  that  the  committee  must  render  its  opinion  in  the  negative.  The  findings  of  this  report 
require  such  an  opinion 

Not  satisfied  with  identifying  problems  alone,  the  Education  Division  suggests  some  partial  solutions 
to  the  perceived  shortcomings  Total  resolution  of  the  difficulties  probably  can  never  be  accomplished, 
until  and  unless  the  difficulties  of  the  society  which  education  reflects  are  solved,  but  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  all  citizens  who  are  concerned  about  the  well-being  of  their  community  to  join  educators 
in  fulfilling  the  promise  of  education  The  ensuing  report  must  only  be  considered  the  initial  step  in 
what  should  constitute  a continuing  effort  to  assist  the  cause  of  quality  education. 

The  Education  Division  had  three  responsibilities: 

1)  the  collection  and  analysis  of  the  opinions  of  youth  and  adults  on  the  shortcomings 
and  possibilities  of  education  m Berks  County 

2)  the  formulation  of  recommendations  for  action  to  meet  the  shortcomings,  and  the 
identification  of  priorities  for  the  decade  ahead;  and 

3)  incorporation  of  the  views  of  youth  and  adults  on  values  and  the  effect  changing 
values  may  have  on  the  role  of  youth  in  society  and  on  the  provision  for  youth  by 
society 

During  this  study,  many  concerned  individuals  - citizens,  educators,  and  youth  were  called  upon  to  present 
their  views  Many  responded  by  participation  in  open  discussion  meetings,  others  in  individual  interviews, 
and  many  m reply  to  questionnaires  which  were  widely  circulated.  The  committee  welcomed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  divergent  thoughts  ranging  from  expressions  of  complete  acceptance  to  complete  refutation 
of  the  adequacy  of  the  present  systems  No  doubt  some  individuals  will  continue  to  argue  that  the 
changes  suggested  here  are  merely  attempts  to  patch  an  already  threadbare  fabric,  that  only  entirely  new 
educational  structures  are  capable  of  adequate  response  to  felt  needs.  Others  will  persist  in  pointing  out 
that  the  present  system  has  produced  mental  and  corporate  success,  therefore  it  need  not  be  changed  in 
any  way  Still  others  will  insist  on  returning  to  the  simpler  structures  and  solutions  of  the  rural  past. 

The  Education  Division  considered  all  of  these  opinions  but  recommends  diverse  policies  and  programs  as 
more  appropriate  responses  to  various  perceived  needs 
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A.  Values 


Placing  responsibility  for  value  education  is  recognized  as  a very  complex  task.  Viewing  the  list  of  the 
institutions  with  some  responsibility  in  this  very  important  area  - home,  family,  church,  schools,  peer 
groups,  government  - gives  some  indication  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  However,  schools  are  seen  as  a 
major  vehicle  for  the  inculcation  of  values  as  well  as  the  transmission  of  defined  bodies  of  knowledge 
and  skills. 

Since  broad  agreement  exists  that  values  are  transmitted,  that  they  need  to  be  shared,  and  that  they 
cannot  be  removed  from  a human  institution,  pertinent  questions  arise:  What  values  are  being  inscribed 
on  the  minds  of  youth?  Are  such  values  helpful  or  deleterious  to  the  health  and  future  progress  of 
individuals  and  society?  What  values  should  replace  those  deemed  undesirable?  Who  should  be  the 
arbiter  of  values  instilled  in  young  minds  in  the  school  system?  Whose  values  should  prevail  in  American 
Society?  These  questions  are  being  asked  not  only  by  youth  and  certainly  not  only  in  Berks  County, 
but  by  the  entire  nation.  It  seems  almost  inevitable  that  the  focus  is  sharper  and  the  controversy  more 
bitter  in  the  structure  most  closely  resembling  the  totality  of  American  society  - the  schools. 

"For  193  years  it  has  been  hoped  that  human  values  would  seep  into  the 
consciousness  of  Americans  They  have  not  It  is  time  for  assertive  action 
to  make  these  values  real  ” - Berks  County  Adult 

MATERIAL  VALUES 

The  Education  Division  discovered  during  its  inquiry  that  many  youth  and  adult  alike  decried  the  kinds 
of  values  they  see  as  being  inculcated  Perhaps  the  most  pervasive  value  taught  is  that  success  in  life  is 
determined  by  monetary  gain  which  is  attained  by  unrestricted  competition;  the  hallmark  of  success 
is  the  acquisition  of  objects  of  some  monetary  value 

"Study  to  get  good  grades  - to  get  a good  salary  - to  get  the  ‘better’  things  in 
life:  color  T V,,  and  car  - this  is  the  implication  ” - Berks  County  Youth 

Students  see  themselves  and  their  peers  as  being  “categorized”  and  “processed”  as  they  climb  the 
educational  ladder.  As  young  children  they  learn  that  surviving  the  system  - “playing  the  game”  has 
greater  priority  than  attaining  full  command  of  their  mental  processes.  They  begin  to  assume  in  the 
final  analysis  that  the  only  way  to  survive  m society  and  life  is  to  use  less  than  honest  methods,  doing 
and  thinking  what  “everyone  else”  does,  conforming  to  current  social  prescriptions  established  by 
those  who  may  or  may  not  have  a legitimate  basis  for  their  prescriptions. 

“I  know  she  was  wrong  about  that  - but  the  last  time  I told  a teacher 
( nicely)  that  there  was  a mistake  in  his  work,  I got  sarcastic  questions 
from  him  for  the  next  two  weeks  - 1 guess  they  are  insecure.  ” - Berks 
County  Youth 

HUMAN  VALUES 

If  the  schools  are  to  meet  the  challenge  of  helping  to  create  a more  humane  society,  goals  must  be 
redefined,  administrative  organization  re-structured,  curriculum  changes  made,  and  teachers  properly 
prepared.  Teachers  must  have  the  opportunity  to  deal  with  the  fact  of  their  own  humanity  and 
translating  this  consciousness  to  others  Teacher  training  institutions  must  recognize  their  responsi- 
bility to  sensitize  or  humanize  the  individuals  leaving  their  institutions.  The  fostering  of  human 
values  must  be  part  of  the  education  process  for  teachers  and  administrators. 

The  Education  Division  consensus  is  that  the  question  of  values  and  goals  are  the  most  important 
general  issue  to  which  the  educational  structures  must  address  themselves. 

Recommendations:  (See  final  section  of  this  report  for  implementation  suggestions.) 

1.  That  human  values  take  precedence  over  economic  and  material  values  in  educational 
institutions;  that  such  values  should  be  seen  to  include  an  understanding  and  concern 
for  other  persons,  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  one’s  own  self  worth  and  the  worth 
of  every  other  human  being;  an  emphasis  on  creating  an  environment  that  is  more 
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hospitable  for  diversity  among  people,  a community  in  which  people  can  relate  to  each  other 
without  pretenses  and  an  everyday  life  characterized  by  mutual  help  rather  than  competition.  In  t 
inga  scale  of  human  values  the  quality  of  life  should  be  measured  by  the  opportunities  for 
creativity,  expressiveness,  joy,  and  passion  - and  by  the  performance  of  acts  of  mutual  help, 
social  awareness,  and  responsiveness  The  precedence  of  human  values  in  education  must  be 
fostered  by  re-defining  goals,  re-designing  organizational  structure,  devising  new  approaches 
to  buildings,  re-evaluating  of  curriculum,  and  revising  of  teaching  methods  in  all  Berks  County 
educational  institutions. 

2.  That  additional  values  including  honesty,aesthetic  appreciation,  concern  for  social  progress 
should  be  actively  encouraged  by  the  professional  staff  in  their  dealings  with  the  student  as 
well  as  by  appropriate  content  material. 

B.  Goals 

Requiring  high  priority  attention  if  education  is  to  meet  its  promises,  are  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  school  districts  and  institutions  as  formally  adopted  and  informally  practiced.  During  the  course 
of  inquiry  it  became  clear  that  althougli  each  school  can  produce  a written  statement  of  the  objectives 
of  its  educational  structure,  very  frequently  these  are  seen  as  having  little  relation  to  what  goals  are 
actually  being  pursued.  In  most  cases  this  does  not  seem  to  observers  to  be  a deliberate  attempt  to 
undermine  established  policies;  but  apparently  because  school  personnel  are  unaware  of  them,  or 
unaware  of  how  to  include  them  in  their  work  Few  classroom  teachers  are  able  to  articulate  easily 
their  goals  or  objectives  Fewer  parents  or  students  are  familiar  with  school  objectives. 

"It  isn ’t  that  they  don ’t  know  what  they  are  teaching  - or  learning  - but  WHY  ” - 
Berks  County  Adult 

Where  goals  are  known  by  students,  parents,  and  teachers,  they  are  seen  often  as  being  inadequate, 
outdated,  or  irrelevant  Where  written  goals  are  seen  as  adequate,  the  interpretations  made  by  various 
school  personnel  as  they  perform  their  tasks  may  completely  destroy  the  intent  of  the  goals.  This  is 
seen  in  some  classroom  situations,  counseling,  administrative  and  school  board  functioning. 

"Keeping  that  whole  first  grade  after  school  because  someone  giggled  was  bad 
enough  - but  forcing  them  to  tattle  on  the  culprit  taught  those  kids  a lot . . . a 
lot  of  wrong  things.  ” - Berks  County  Parent 

Recommendations:  (See  final  section  of  this  report  for  implementation  suggestions.) 

3.  A redefinition  of  goals  should  be  undertaken  by  all  school  districts  and  institutions. 

All  staff  personnel,  students,  parents,  directors,  trustees,  and  general  community 
should  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  drafting  and  the  establishment  of  priorities 
among  the  goals. 

4 The  following  proposals  (adapted  from  the  “Goals  of  Quality  Education”  as  adopted 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  which  the  “Quality  Assessment  of  Education  in 
Pennsylvania”  is  being  based  should  be  considered  as  minimal  and  practical  goals  to 
be  adopted  in  addition  to  those  which  are  suggested  in  the  re-definition  process: 

Quality  education  should 

a,  help  every  child  acquire  the  greatest  possible  understanding  of  himself  and  appreciation 
of  his  worthiness  as  a member  of  society 

b , help  every  child  acquire  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  for  him  the  mastery  of  the  basic 
skills  in  the  use  of  words  and  numbers  These  basic  skills  fall  into  four  categories: 

(1)  the  ability  to  acquire  ideas  through  reading  and  listening;  (2)  the  ability  to 
communicate  ideas  through  writing  and  speaking;  (3)  the  ability  to  handle  mathe- 
matical operations;  and  (4)  the  ability  to  reason  logically  and  to  respect  evidence. 
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c help  every  child  acquire  understanding  and  appreciation  of  persons  belonging  to  social, 
cultural,  and  ethnic  groups  different  from  his  own 

d help  every  child  acquire  the  habits  and  attitudes  associated  with  responsible  citizenship 

e help  every  child  acquire  a positive  attitude  toward  school  and  toward  the  learning 
process 

f help  every  child  acquire  good  health  habits  and  an  understanding  of  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  physical  and  emotional  well-being 

g give  every  child  opportunity  for  intellectual  and  manipulative  discovery  and  the  encourage- 
ment to  be  creative 

h help  every  child  to  understand  the  opportunities  for  preparing  himself  for  a productive 
life  and  should  enable  him  to  take  full  advantage  of  these  opportunities 

1 help  every  child  to  understand  and  appreciate  as  much  as  he  can  of  human  achievement 
in  the  natural  sciences,  the  social  studies,  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  human  progress 

j help  every  child  prepare  for  a world  of  rapid  change  and  unforeseeable  demands  in  wluch 
continuing  education  and  flexibility  throughout  his  adult  life  should  be  a normal  expectation. 

k help  every  child  to  the  fullest  utilrzatron  of  his  intellectual  powers'  to  think  clearly, 
critically  and  creatively 

1 help  every  child  live  m accordance  with  high  standards  of  moral  conduct  and  ethical  living 

5 Goals  formulated  by  full  particrpation  should  become  an  integral  part  of  the  functioning  of  the 
school  or  institution  Goals  should  be  widely  and  frequently  circulated  throughout  the  community 
as  well  as  the  schools  m order  to  increase  the  understandrng  of  the  purposes  of  education  and  to 
provide  a basis  for  judging  the  accomplishments  of  the  institution  Assessment  of  the  school’s 
programs  should  be  made  in  relationship  to  the  stated  objectives  and  goals. 

6 Institutions  should  provide  a mechanism  to  encourage  continuous  or  frequent  re-assessments  of 
the  adequacy  of  the  goals  and  objectives 

C Student  Participation  and  Responsibility 

During  the  couise  of  this  inquiry  we  learned,  not  surpnsing  to  anyone  who  has  been  aware  of  national 
and  world  events,  that  students  m Berks  Counry  want  to  have  an  active  role  in  their  educational  process. 
We  have  also  learned  that  there  is  a tendency  among  educators  and  many  lay  adults  to  dismiss  suggestions 
to  this  end  because  of  what  they  cite  as  naivette  or  lack  of  knowledge  of  students  However,  the  con- 
sensus of  the  Education  Division  is  that  students  must  and  should  assume  additional  responsibilities 
in  both  the  decision  making  process  m their  institutrons  and  therr  own  learning  activities 

If  helping  each  student  to  think  critically  and  creatively  is  an  objective  of  most  schools,  and  if  schools 
stnve  to  develop  habits  of  good  citizenship  then  increased  student  participation  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a most  important  part  ol  the  learning  process  If  such  participation  is  to  be  meaningful,  there  must 
be  a willingness  to  listen  to  consider  and  to  act  on  rational  alternatives  - rather  than  long  standrng 
traditions  or  emotronal  whims  alone 

Criticisms;  Criticisms  in  connection  with  student  participation  and  responsibility  were  expressed  by 
youth  representing  many  backgrounds  and  levels  of  formal  education  as  well  as  adults  These  included; 

1 A lack  of  two  way  communication  between  those  being  educated  and  those  educating 
or  responsible  for  educating  them 

2.  Student  councils,  student  governments  and  student  newspapers  which  supposedly  exist  to  provide 
a voice  for  students  m the  functioning  of  schools  are  frequently  seen  as  ineffective  because 
they  are  tightly  controlled  by  advisors  responsible  to  given  policies  Those  who  serve  as  repre- 
sentatives m these  organizations  frequently  are  unable  oi  unwillmg  to  present  fairly  the  problems 
of  students 


3 If  students  are  fearful  of  speaking  to  teachers,  counselors  and  administrators  about  practices 
which  seem  to  them  to  be  detrimental  to  their  self-respect  or  intellectual  growth  because  of 
possible  retribution  in  the  form  of  lower  grades,  adverse  letters  of  “recommendation”,  or 
subtle  adverse  reactions 

4 Regulations  regarding  dress  or  hair  and  the  attention  which  is  given  to  such  issues  by  school 
personnel  are  seen  as  detrimental  and  arbitrary  Many  youth  have  gained  the  opinion  that 
learning  is  less  important  than  hair  length,  and  that  the  quality  of  their  education  is  of  less 
significance  than  the  length  of  their  skirt  or  style  of  their  slacks 

5 Students  complain  that  they  sometimes  see  no  value  for  a particular  course,  that  they  are 
forced,  for  administrative  facility,  into  taking  electives  in  which  they  are  not  interested, 
basically  ill-prepared  or  both;  and  that  too  many  study  h^ls  are  required  without  appropriate 
study  environment  or  materials 

6 Many  students  indicate  that  there  is  no  opportunity  or  good  direction  for  independent  study 
and  research;  that  many  of  their  teachers  think  that  if  they  go  home  and  read  the  assigned 
lesson,  this  constitutes  independent  study;  and  that  they  have  never  been  taught  to  think 
independently  or  encouraged  to  pursue  m-depth  any  personal  interest  with  few  exceptions. 

7 That  demonstrated  ability  m a particular  area  seldom  exempts  a student  from  having  to  go 
over  it  all  again 

8 Most  classrooms  are  conducted  by  the  lecture  drill  - or  lecture  alone  and  there  is  little  oppor- 
tunity for  interaction  with  the  teacher  or  with  fellow  students,  little  encouragement  or 
opportunity  to  formulate  personal  judgments  or  opinions,  and  no  real  discussion 

9 Students,  along  with  many  experts,  decry  the  present  grading  and  testing  methods  in  which 
they  are  measured  arbitrarily  against  fellow  classmates  as  being  inconsistent,  invalid,  and  in- 
capable of  revealing  an  adequate  picture  of  the  individuaTs  knowledge  or  personal  progress. 

10  Students  believe  that  they  can  play  a constructive  role  m the  evaluation  of  teachers.  “It’s 
really  a laugh  to  see  the  change  that  comes  over  that  teacher  when  the  supervisor  or  any 
visitor  IS  tn  the  room'  They  should  only  know  what  he  s really  like'”  - Berks  County  Youth 

' Some  of  these  guys  are  worse  than  the  teachers  I used  to  have  back  in  high  school  - and  there’s 
no  principal  to  come  around  and  check'  - Berks  County  College  Student 

1 1 Students  see  a need  for  new  courses  oi  revisions  of  existing  courses  to  fill  a number  of  gaps  in 
their  education 

Other  observations  by  students  relating  to  classroom  teaching,  guidance,  curricular  changes,  values  and 
goals  are  discussed  elsewhere  m this  report 

Recommendations:  (See  final  section  of  this  report  for  implementation  suggestions.) 

7 That  regular  procedures  should  be  established  m all  school  districts  and  colleges  to  secure  the 
opinions  of  individuals  and  groups  of  students  regarding  their  needs,  problems,  and  suggested 
solutions  Such  procedures  should  be  determined  by  students  and  professional  staff  jointly. 

An  atmosphere  conducive  to  open  discussion  should  be  established  to  remove  fear  of  retribution. 
Such  procedures  should  include  adequate  follow-up  measures  Students  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  programs  or  policies  and  their  alternatives  should  be  discussed  as  part  of  the 
decision  making  process  rather  than  as  explanations  of  externally  imposed  decisions.  Widespread 
knowledge  of  such  dialogues  should  be  encouraged 

8.  Existing  student  governments  and  student  councils  should  be  re-evaluated  by  students  and 
professional  staffs  as  to  their  actual  purpose,  scope,  responsibility,  representative  nature  and 
effectiveness 

9 Parents  and  students  should  retain  control  over  their  physical  appearances  and  attire.  School 
districts  should  avoid  being  made  responsible  for  enforcing  any  “code”  in  this  regard  except  as 
required  by  law 

10  Related  recommendations  are:  #4  Redefinition  of  Goals,  ^14  Lay  Advisory 

Students  should  be  given  the  encouragement,  the  opportunity,  the  skilled  and  receptive  assistance 
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and  the  appropriate  resources  to  assume  increased  responsibility  for  their  educative  process. 
Independent  study  opportunities  should  be  available  from  the  earliest  school  experience 
through  adult  life 


D Parent  and  Community  Involvement 

Throughout  this  study,  it  was  apparent  that  there  is  need  for  improvements  in  two  way  communication 
between  the  school  districts  and  their  constituents  and  the  colleges  and  the  community.  Feeling  runs 
very  high  on  this  point  People  want  to  be  informed;  they  want  to  understand;  they  want  to  participate ; 
and  above  all  they  want  to  be  confident  about  the  quality  of  education  their  children  are  receiving 

Individuals  who  have  constructive  criticisms  or  positive  suggestions  to  make  become  frustrated,  cynical 
or  alienated  when  they  are  viewed  as  ‘Troublemakers”  or  brushed  aside  without  serious  consideration. 

In  other  cases  many  parents,  fearful  of  retribution  upon  their  children,  hesitate  to  participate  in  any 
meaningful  way  in  school  matters  Still  others  believe  that  decisions  effecting  policy  and  program 
change  can  only  be  influenced  by  “the  power  structure”. 

Many  people  look  upon  the  schools’  public  relations  effort  as  more  of  an  effort  to  “cover  up”  or  make 
a district  “look  good”  rather  than  impart  information  Most  people  think  that  schools  and  colleges 
should  directly  inform  them  of  present  and  future  needs  and  problems  as  well  as  progress  in  addition 
to  confronting  them  with  requests  for  higher  taxes,  new  bond  issues,  or  development  drives 

Parent  Involvement  Some  schools  have  taken  steps  to  create  new  ways  of  involving  citizens  and 
parents  in  the  decision  makmg  process  Lay-Professional  Advisory  Committees,  School-Community 
Liaison  Committees  and  others  have  been  initiated  by  a few  school  districts.  In  some  rases  the  role, 
scope,  and  use  made  of  these  groups  is  so  limited  as  to  be  described  by  some  participants  as  “window- 
dressing”  In  these  and  othei  cases  there  is  a need  for  developing  procedures  to  encourage  a two-way 
exchange  - not  only  between  the  members  of  such  a group  but  all  citizens  and  the  schools  Procedures 
which  will  enable  lay  persons  to  make  known  to  the  schools  their  perception  of  needs  and  problems 
and  to  consider  a variety  of  alternative  means  of  meeting  the  needs  must  also  be  devised 

Assessment  of  School  Programs  In  school  districts  throughout  the  county,  the  question  is  asked: 

“How  can  We  judge  the  job  our  school  is  doing?”  The  question  is  asked  honestly,  humbly  and  in  many 
cases  by  parents  who  are  not  particularly  uneasy  about  the  schooling  received  by  their  children,  People 
would  like  to  know  within  reason  how  their  educational  dollars  are  being  spent  Even  more  important, 
they  would  like  to  know  the  quality  of  return  on  their  educational  investment.  This  is  a modest  request. 

Only  if  it  is  continually  denied  or  ignored  will  it  become  a matter  of  major  importance 

Every  ten  years  high  schools  of  Berks  County  are  evaluated  by  the  regional  accrediting  agency,  The 
Middle  States  Assoc.  With  some  fahfare  and  a great  deal  of  preparation  including  extensive  self- 
evaluation,  the  evaluating  committee  members  are  welcomed,  feted  and  housed  at  local  expense.  The 
evaluating  team  executes  its  function  of  constructively  criticising  facilities  and  programs.  Its  report  is 
then  heralded  by  overwhelming  silence 

The  burying  of  any  mformation  which  might  be  of  assistance  m improving  public  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  and  support  for  quality  education  is  seen  by  many  to  be  deplorable  All  assessments  regarding 
both  school  and  general  pupil  performance  should  be  made  known  to  the  public  Comparisons  between 
schools  and  comparison  m relation  to  performance  of  previous  years  should  be  made  available. 

New  instruments  or  tests  have  been  developed  for  use  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Quality  Educational  Assessment 
to  assess  schools  m conjunction  with  the  Goals  of  Quality  Education  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  Such  assessments  should  be  made  available  on  a local  basis  and  on  a comparative  basis, 
to  aid  administrators  and  citizens  m identifying  areas  which  are  in  need  of  improvement. 

Where  existing  assessments  are  faulty  because  of  inadequate  evaluation  criteria,  better  standards  should 
be  constructed  and  applied 

School  officials  should  be  expected  to  provide  satisfactory  information  about  the  performance  of 
schools.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  accumulation  of  adequate  information  upon  which  to  base 
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an  appraisal  of  a school  is  an  extraordinarily  complex  and  difficult  task.  This  difficulty,  however, 
should  in  no  measure  excuse  school  systems  from  providing  adequate  information  for  parents,  tax- 
payers and  other  interested  citizens  as  well  as  school  personnel 

Recommendations: 

11.  A county  wide  citizens’  education  organization  should  be  established  to  stimulate  community 
concern  and  participation  in  education  matters;  to  identify  needs  and  recommend  alternative 
constructive  solutions  to  meet  these  needs;  to  cooperate  with  those  responsible  for  education, 
and  to  actively  support  quality  education  for  all  Berks  County  citizens. 

While  some  of  the  work  could  be  done  by  volunteers,  it  is  recommended  that  a small  professional 
staff  be  secured  to  do  research  and  present  effective  alternatives.  The  funding  for  such  an  organi- 
zation should  be  sought  from  local  private  foundations,  business  and  industry  or  specific  govern- 
ment grants 

12.  Ombudsmen  (or  “advocates”)  should  be  provided  in  all  districts  and  local  colleges  to  assist 
parents,  students  and  communities  in  resolving  school-related  problems.  Ideally  these  indi- 
viduals should  be  employed  by  a community  based  organization  rather  than  the  school  itself. 

13.  Each  school  district,  individual  school  and  college  should  establish  lay-professional  advisory 
committees  to  provide  two  way  communication  between  the  institution  and  the  public.  Pro- 
visions should  be  made  to  involve  all  interested  parents  (rather  than  a selected  few)  and  many 
classroom  teachers  or  professors  Such  a committee  should  review  annually  achievement  and 
other  test  data,  review  evaluations  of  the  school,  propose  or  react  to  proposals  for  curriculum 
changes,  mediate  or  provide  a mediation  procedure  for  grievances  of  students,  parents  or 
community;  to  counsel  about  community  resources  that  can  strengthen  school  programs:  to 
discuss  drop-out  and  graduate  follow-up  statistics:  to  evaluate  disciplinary  problems  and 
practices;  to  participate  in  a re-definition  of  the  objectives  and  goals  of  the  institution;  and 
other  matters.  Students  should  be  included  as  part  of  the  membership  of  such  a committee. 

14.  In  assessing  the  schools  programs  many  questions  relating  to  the  achievement  of  the  schools 
objectives  must  be  asked  in  addition  to  questions  regarding  the  administration  and  organi- 
zational aspects  of  the  school.  The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  the  Education 
Division  as  examples  of  the  right  kinds  of  questions  to  be  asked  by  the  office  of  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools: 

a.  Does  the  school  measure  educational  output  (pupil  gains)  in  relation  to  financial 
input  (school  expenditures)? 

b.  What  are  the  school’s  present  financial  situations:  the  levels  of  staff  morale;  the  status 
of  pupil  achievements,  abilities  and  interests;  arid  the  records  of  school  leavers  (graduates 
and  dropouts)  at  work  and  in  further  education? 

c.  What  portion  of  the  local  budget  is  spent  on  research  and  development  of  new  curriculum 
content,  new  teaching  methods,  changed  organizations  of  instruction,  and  different 
evaluation  techniques? 

d.  What  portion  of  the  local  school  budget  is  spent  on  new  instruction  materials  in  compari- 
son to  other  matters  not  immediately  related  to  improved  pupil  learning? 

e.  How  much  money  does  the  school  spend  on  further  education  of  the  staff  to  use  new 
curriculum  methods?  How  much  does  it  spend  on  supervision?  And  what  techniques 
to  improve  teaching  do  school  officials  use? 

f.  How  does  the  school  recognize  individual  differences  in  talents  and  interests  among 
teachers  in  making  assignments  of  what  teachers  are  expected  to  do? 

g.  What  steps  are  taken  to  provide  teachers  with  more  time  during  the  day  to  prepare  better, 
to  keep  up  to  date,  to  confer  with  professional  colleagues,  to  improve  pupil  evaluation 
techinques  and  reporting,  and  to  work  as  needed  with  individual  students? 

h.  Has  the  school  applied  the  techniques  of  job  analysis  to  the  teaching  staff  in  order  to 
discover  what  teachers  must  do  themselves  and  what  may  be  done  more  economically 
and  efficiently  by  machines? 
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i.  How  much  work  are  teachers  doing  now  that  could  be  done  well  by  costly  clerks? 

j.  How  much  work  are  teachers  doing  now  that  could  be  done  by  part-time  instruction 
assistants;  that  is,  persons  with  some  preparation  in  the  subject  field  or  grade  level,  but 
not  as  much  as  is  required  for  certification  as  a teacher? 

k.  What  are  teachers  doing  for  pupils  that  pupils  could  be  doing  for  themselves  - if  pupils 
had  the  time,  the  places,  and  the  materials  they  need  for  independent  study? 

L How  does  the  school  principal  spend  his  time?  What  are  his  highest  priorities?  What  should 
they  be?  Who  in  the  final  analysis  is  most  responsible  for  curriculum  improvement  in 
the  school? 

m.  What  other  services  does  the  school  provide  to  help  improve,  to  support,  and  to  administer 
local  educational  programs?  What  use  does  the  school  make  of  university  consultants? 
Community  experts?  What  special  grants  has  the  school  applied  for  and  received  from 
foundations,  agencies,  industry  or  government? 

n.  Have  steps  been  taken  in  all  subject  fields  to  plan  essential  curriculum  content  and  to 
arrange  the  content  logically  and  sequentially  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  twelfth 
grade? 

o.  How  do  plans  for  new  buildings  or  the  remodeling  of  older  buildings  reflect  current 
educational  methods  and  proposed  innovations? 

p.  Does  the  school  have  a one,  two,  five  year  plan  for  the  improvement  of  curriculum  con- 
tent, teaching,  and  learning? 

q.  How  effectively  do  the  school  personnel  present  their  present  program  and  their  future 
needs  to  external  decision-making  bodies? 

The  above  questions  were  adapted  from  Improving  Secondary  School  Curriculum  by  J.  Lloyd 

Trump  et  al,  1968 


E.  Teachers  and  Teaching 

Constantly  repeated  during  the  course  of  this  study  into  the  problems  and  needs  of  education  was  the 
assertion  that  the  teacher  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  learning  process, 

“The  most  worthwhile  experiences  I have  had  in  school  were  not  in  the  courses  that  I was  particularly 
interested,  but  because  those  teachers  acted  like  I was  a person.  ” - Berks  County  Student 

“We  administrators  exist  primarily  to  facilitate  the  job  of  the  teacher.  What  goes  on  between 
the  teacher  and  the  learner  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  learning  process.  ” - Berks  County 
School  Administrator 

The  consensus  of  the  Education  Division  is  that  high  priority  should  be  accorded  to  the  improvement  of 
teacher  preparation  and  teaching. 

Teacher  Preparation 

The  findings  on  teacher  preparation  strongly  suggested  that  participants  believe  that  teacher  training  programs 
are  inadequate.  There  is  a widespread  belief  that  such  programs  as  presently  designed  and  presented 
are  unable  to  provide  either  sufficient  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  learning  process  or  to  offer 
adequate  development  in  the  skills  necessary  for  teaching. 

Teachers,  administrators,  parents  and  students  often  cited  the  major  problems  of  the  newly  graduated 
teacher  as  generally  not  caused  by  lack  of  subject  knowledge  or  indolence,  but  as  stemming  from  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  how  to  perform  the  task  given  a particular  situation.  Many  of  the  professional 
preparation  courses  required  by  the  state  for  certification  and  colleges  which  train  prospective  teachers 
have  failed  to  provide  the  realistic,  practical  experiences  upon  which  successful  teaching  is  built. 

Many  teachers  insisted  that  the  only  education  course  of  value  to  them  was  practice  teaching.  Too 
often,  it  was  reported,  the  content  of  other  education  courses  centered  upon  trivia  at  the  expense  of 
general  understanding  of  learning  theories  and  practical  classroom  applications 
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A frequent  assertion  was  that  college  professors  of  education  courses  are  believed  to  be  retired  public 
school  administrators  whose  teaching  experience  may  have  been  short  to  begin  with,  but  had  ended 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  years  prior  to  becoming  professors;  at  any  rate  their  most  recent  educational 
endeavors  were  in  a sphere  dominated  by  managerial  tasks  rather  than  classroom  teaching.  This  is  often 
seen  as  detrimental  to  optimum  skill  and  altitudinal  development  among  their  student  trainees,  for 
effective  management  skills  and  values  do  not  necessarily  translate  into  effective  teaching  skills. 

“In  my  25  years  of  teaching,  I have  not  run  into  anything  even  vaguely  resembling  the 
professors’  descriptions  of  classroom  situations  - and  still  I continue  to  take  courses  to 
‘keep  up  to  date’.  ’’  - Berks  County  Teacher 

Whether  teachers  eventually  teach  in  ethnically  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous  schools,  the  everpresent 
problems  of  interpersonal  relationships  must  be  faced  Teacher  preparatory  courses  must  more  effectively 
prepare  teachers  in  the  principles  of  interpersonal  and  intergroup  relations  Special  training  is  seen  as 
lacking  in  the  identification  and  resolution  of  conflict  situations  and  the  use  of  such  situations  for 
maximum  educational  experience  for  youth 

Recent  revisions  in  state  certification  requirements  are  seen  by  some  to  be  an  unfortunate  step  toward 
entrenchment  of  existing  patterns  of  concentration  in  education  courses  for  new  or  aspiring  teachers, 
without  appropriate  and  desirable  attention  to  liberal  arts  and  humanities  courses.  Others  see  the  re- 
quirements as  effectively  shutting  out  experts  in  certain  fields,  well  trained  “subject”  matter  graduates 
and  others  from  teaching  in  positions  where  they  might  be  quite  effective.  Still  others  believe  that  far 
more  classroom  teachers  should  be  intimately  involved  in  formulating  both  certification  requirements 
and  courses  required  for  degrees  in  education 

“Teacher  training  institutions  don 't  recognize  the  problems  facing  society.  They  just 
try  to  perpetuate  their  jobs  and  force  their  values  upon  society.  ” - Berks  County  Adult 

“Colleges  must  retool  themselves  to  teach  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  how  to  use  the 
newest  knowledge  and  techniques  of  learning  rather  than  requiring  the  traditional  “education” 
courses  which  have  little  value.  ” - Berks  County  Professor 

Recommendations:  (See  final  section  of  this  report  for  implementation  suggestions.) 

15.  A re-examination  of  courses  required  for  teacher  preparation  and  certification  should  be  made 
or  intensified  at  the  state  and  local  level.  The  professionals  involved  in  such  a re-examination 
should  include  a large  number  of  teachers  currently  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  Informed 
lay  persons,  legislative  education  committee  members,  and  recent  graduates  should  also  be 
involved.  Such  re-examination  should  include: 

16.  Assessment  of  education  courses  should  determine  their  value  assumptions  and  their  contribu- 
tions in  developing  excellence  in  teaching,  and  consideration  of 

17.  Concentration  in  a subject  field  with  additional  liberal  arts  and  humanities  courses  to  broaden 
a prospective  teacher’s  experience  should  replace  current  practices  of  major  study  in  general 
education  courses  Such  courses  as  religions  of  the  world,  racial  and  ethnic  contributions  to 
American  society,  current  social  problems  should  be  included  in  teacher  preparation,  and 

I 

18.  Knowledge  of  learning  theories  (practical  application  as  well  as  background  knowledge), 
developmental  psychology,  and  a seminar  on  personal  philosophy,  psychology,  and  values 
should  be  required:  also 

19.  Appropriate  training  in  the  area  of  identification  and  resolution  of  interpersonal  and  inter- 
group conflict  situations  and  the  use  of  such  situations  for  maximum  educational  experience 

for  students  i 

20.  Teacher  preparation  should  include  at  least  three  semesters  of  participation  by  a student-trainee 
as  an  observer  aide  in  schools  having  varied  socio-economic  environments,  in  addition  to  a 
semester  of  intern  teaching.  The  trainee  intern  should  have  a supervisor  advisor  with  whom  he 
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could  freely  discuss  his  problems  about  teaching  without  fear  of  retribution  This  would 
assist  students  to  better  understand  the  nature  of  teaching  and  also  to  determine  whether 
they  should  become  teachers 

21.  Master  teachers  in  student/intern  teaching  arrangements  should  be  chosen  carefully  by  the 
supervisor  instructor  so  as  to  aid  the  development  of  strong  teaching  abilities  in  the  intern 
Appropriate  attitudes  towards  students  and  teaching,  and  the  ability  to  apply  desirable  value 
assumptions  in  classroom  activities.  Master  teachers  should  be  paid  more  for  assisting  interns 
as  part  of  an  effort  to  emphasize  the  important  role  they  play  in  helping  to  establish  good 
teaching  patterns. 

22.  Courses  in  teacher  training  institutions  which  are  intimately  connected  with  a subject  field 
should  be  taught  to  prospective  teachers  by  a skillful  and  creative  teacher  of  that  field. 

23.  Those  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  training  teachers  should  endeavor  to  discourage  indi- 
viduals from  entering  the  teaching  profession  who  seem  unable  to  empathize  with  those  from 
different  racial,  ethnic,  and  socio-economic  backgrounds.  They  should  also  direct  persons 
having  emotional  problems  to  agencies  who  could  assist  them;  if  unable  to  resolve  their  diffi- 
culties, such  persons  should  be  directed  to  other  careers,  Attitudinal  testing  and  other  diagnostic 
techniques  should  be  utilized  to  determine  a prospective  teacher’s  appropriateness  for  a career 
in  teaching. 

Teaching 

Many  teachers  of  various  school  districts  indicated  the  following  needs  and  problems: 

a.  Lack  of  voice  in  policy  making,  “This  is  the  first  time  in  eleven  years  of  teaching  that  anyone  has 
asked  for  my  opinion  on  the  goals  and  objectives  of  education.  b.  Lack  of  community  under- 
standing and  parental  support  c.  Misplaced  values  and  priorities  established  by  budget,  d.  Too 
great  a student  load,  e Insufficient  learning  materials:  both  variety  and  amount,  f.  Too  many 
administrative  demands  g.  Too  little  remuneration  h.  Little  help  or  training  in  coping  with 
intergroup  conflicts  and  individual  problems  of  discipline,  i.  Too  much  red  tape  to  initiate  a new 
program  or  approach;  lack  of  adequate  financial  support  for  new  approaches,  j.  Insufficient  time  to 
plan  improved  teaching  methods;  little  help  in  improving  methods. 

Some  of  the  problems  noted  by  students  about  teachers  and  teaching  are; 

a.  That  teachers  treat  them  sarcastically,  that  teachers  basically  do  not  like  students,  do  not  treat  students 
with  any  respect,  and  that  they  do  not  understand  or  sympathize  with  students’  problems,  and  that 
teachers  are  aloof  b.  Both  members  and  non-members  of  minority  groups  observe  bigotry  toward 
national  and  racial  groups  as  well  as  intolerance  of  religious  beliefs  among  teachers  and  principals 
c.  Students  see  further  prejudice  toward  children  and  youth  of  low  socio-economic  standing  and 
those  of  high  economic  background  by  teachers  d Students  see  many  teachers  as  arbitrary, 
capricious  and  unreasonable  in  their  actions  and  demands,  e.  Students  believe  that  teachers  categorize 
or  class  students  underachievers,  potential  drop-out,  college  bound,  troublemakers,  indulged  or 
spoiled  without  any  real  basis  f Students  say  that  many  of  their  teachers  cling  to  the  text  book,  are 
afraid  or  resent  creative,  original  or  non-conforming  ideas,  that  teachers  lecture  too  much  and  permit 
too  little  discussion  g Students  say  that  a number  of  apparently  incompetent  teachers  are  per- 
mitted to  continue  teaching  even  though  they  are  recognized  as  incompetent  by  other  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators, and  parents. 

Other  problems  concerning  teaching  other  than  students  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Education 

Division.  These  include: 

a.  That  often  teachers  do  not  maximize  the  benefits  of  what  is  available  to  them  and  their  students. 
“Relatively  few  teachers  account  for  a large  percent  of  the  use  of  audio-visual  material  It  inter- 
feres with  getting  through  the  text  ” b That  professional  teachers  groups  seem  to  be  concerned 
only  with  salaries  and  have  taken  no  active  role  in  improving  the  quality  of  education  in  the  districts 
in  which  they  work  c.  That  some  teachers  do  not  preserve  the  confidence  of  students’  personal 
problems,  d.  That  teachers  occasionally  expect  working  parents  to  come  to  school  during  the  day 
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for  conferences,  e.  That  little  or  no  effort  is  made  by  most  teachers  to  individualize  instruction, 
f.  That  neighboring  states  pay  their  teachers  higher  salaries,  g.  That  teachers  who  perform  poorly 
in  one  school  district  frequently  receive  favorable  letters  of  recommendations  to  “get  them  out  of 
the  district”.  In  other  cases  when  considerable  pressure  or  difficult  situations  arise  with  a teacher, 
teachers  are  transferred  to  other  schools  in  the  district  quietly,  h.  That  supervision  and  evaluation 
of  teachers  is  sometimes  cursory,  i.  That  teachers  frequently  have  very  little  training  (one  course) 
in  reading  instruction  or  mathematics  and  are  not  prepared  to  teach  these  subjects  adequately, 
even  though  their  assignment  requires  it.  j.  That  many  teachers  are  unable  to  identify  troubled 
children  or  youth  except  in  crisis  situations;  and  teachers  are  frequently  not  fully  informed  about  the 
school  or  community  services  available  to  aid  such  troubled  students,  students  with  learning  disabilities, 
emotional  problems,  etc. 

Recommendations:  (See  final  section  of  this  report  for  implementation  suggestions) 

24.  That  professional  organizations  of  teachers,  administrators  and  school  boards  take  the  lead  in 
improving  the  quality  of  teaching  by  promoting:  appropriate  updating  and  continuing  education 
of  their  own  members,  evaluation  of  teachers  including  review  of  tenure,  support  for  improve- 
ment in  facilities,  materials,  and  organizational  structure,  membership  and  community  under- 
standing of  goals  and  needs  of  education,  by  seeking  better  remuneration  for  members  on  a 
merit  basis  free  of  arbitrary  decision. 

25.  Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  discuss  the  problems  and  needs  of  their  institution  including 
goals,  curriculum,  scheduling,  advanced  schooling,  and  community  relations  with  administrative 
and  school  board  officials  as  well  as  discipline  problems  and  working  conditions,  such  discussions 
should  be  arranged  on  a regular  basis  and  be  conducted  in  an  informal,  non-threatening  and 
considerate  way  so  that  useful  ideas  which  might  be  contributed  by  those  participating  will  be 
carefully  examined.  Appropriate  follow-up  actions  or  reports  should  be  provided  for. 

26.  Teachers  should  be  employed  on  an  annual  (twelve  month)  basis  and  paid  accordingly  so  they 
can  engage  in  planning,  research,  in-service  training,  or  furthering  their  education,  appropriate 
salary  adjustments  should  be  made  if  teachers  chose  to  teach  summer  sessions  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  chose  to  be  free  of  responsibilities  during  the  summer. 

27.  Teachers  having  various  racial,  ethnic,  religious,  socio-economic  and  educational  backgrounds 
should  be  actively  recruited  by  professional  associations,  dept,  heads  as  well  as  administrators 
formally  responsible  for  recruitment. 

28.  Teachers  should  be  selected  and  retained  on  the  basis  of  a continuing  and  effective  evaluation 
of  their  competency,  their  liking  of  children,  knowledge  and  continuing  education  in  their  sub- 
ject or  grade  level,  emotional  stability  and  effectiveness  in  helping  each  child  to  meet  the  goals 
of  quality  education. 

29.  Teachers  who  are  needlessly  arbitrary,  capricious  or  authoritarian  should  be  assisted  by  super- 
visors, counselors,  other  teachers,  or  special  consultants  to  better  understand  how  to  deal 
effectively  with  their  students. 

30.  Non-professional  aides  should  be  employed  to  assist  teachers  in  non-teaching  and  administrative 
classroom  tasks.  In  the  lower  levels  duties  might  involve  removing  boots,  running  mimeograph, 
collecting  milk  and  stamp  money,  lunch  supervision,  transportation  supervision,  recess.  Such 
aides  should  be  appropriately  trained.  Such  aides  might  be  neighborhood  persons  for  early 
grades  and  student  asristants  in  upper  grades.  Freeing  the  teacher  for  additional  opportunities 
to  individualize  instruction  should  be  part  of  the  objectives  of  such  a program. 

31.  Part-time  teaching  aides  should  be  employed  as  persons  qualified  in  a particular  field  to  enrich 
the  offerings  of  the  schools  to  fill  gaps  in  curriculum  diie.  to  lack  of  certified,  available  full  time 
teachers,  such  teaching  aides  might  also  be  used  by  creative,  receptive  teachers  to  supplement 
the  amount  of  individual  attention  given  to  each  child  in  a particular  subject  or  grade.  These 
persons  might  include  retired  school  teachers,  professional  psychologists,  attorneys,  physicians. 
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chefs,  journalists,  poets,  artists,  businessmen,  educated  housewives  and  mothers  who  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  devote  full  time  to  teaching  but  could  be  appropriately  trained  to  work  in 
supplemental  capacities. 

32.  Teachers  as  well  as  administrators  should  be  well  informed  of  special  services  offered  by  the 
district  or  within  the  community  which  might  be  of  assistance  in  promoting  the  well-being  of 
children  and  youth.  Teachers  should  be  helped  to  identify  children  or  youth  with  learning  or 
emotional  disabilities  at  an  early  stage  in  their  career 

33.  All  teachers  and  professional  employees  should  be  made  aware  of  the  community  in  which 
they  work:  a tour  of  the  neighborhood  or  community,  opportunity  to  meet  officials  and  civic 
leaders,  knowledge  of  the  socio-economic-political  structure  and  problems  confronting  the 
area  should  be  part  of  this  awareness, 

34.  Teachers  new  to  a district  should  be  assisted  for  the  first  year  by  a sympathetic  veteran  teacher 
or  an  administrative  official  so  that  problems  arising  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  system  and 
its  rules  will  not  interfere  with  successful  functioning  of  a new  teacher  New  teachers  should 
not  be  expected  to  assume  major  responsibilities  of  extra-curricular  nature  nor  be  assigned  the 
most  difficult  or  challenging  classes  or  tasks. 

35.  Teachers  should  make  every  effort  to  consider  each  student  as  an  individual  rather  than  as 
stereotypes.  Individual  conferences,  home  visits,  parental  conferences  should  be  sought  by  the 
teacher  and  should  be  facilitated  by  the  administration  by  providing  time,  training  in  conference 
techniques  and  explanation  of  such  efforts  to  the  public 

36.  Teachers  should  use,  and  be  helped  to  use  imaginative  approaches,  varied  teaching  techniques, 
sensory  and  discovery  methods,  group  discussion,  paired  learning,  individually  diagnostic 
instruments,  and  other  means  to  increase  student  response  and  create  interest  in  learning.  In- 
structors should  avoid  major  reliance  on  lecturing  and  involve  students  in  the  learning  process. 
Efforts  to  provide  instruction  that  is  geared  to  the  individual,  to  his  learning  capacities  and 
interests,  and  to  his  personal  problems  should  be  made  by  each  teacher, 

37.  Related  recommendations  are  # 1,  # 2 Values,  #4  5 6 Goals,  # 15  Assessment,  # 17—25  Teacher 
Preparation 


F.  Intergroup  Relations 

Educational  institutions  in  Berks  County  must  come  to  realize  that  the  community  sees  them  as  being 
the  structures  most  capable  of  eliminating  prejudice;  this  special  position  is  accorded  them  by  virtue 
of  the  promise  education  makes  to  enlighten  and  uplift  men’s  minds 

While  many  members  and  non-members  of  minority  groups  reported  specific  instances  of  prejudiced 
teachers  and  administrators  from  grade  school  through  college,  concern  was  also  expressed  about 
the  institutionalization  of  racism,  bigotry,  and  intolerance.  Such  institutional  prejudice  is  indicated 
in  the  lack  of  appropriate  attention  to  contributions  of  minority  groups  in  history  and  other  fields,  the 
transmittal  of  middle-class  white  Anglo-Saxon-Protestant  values  througli  texts,  lectures,  and  other  school 
activities  and  methods. 

Prejudices  practiced  in  the  institutions  are  not  solely  those  of  race;  in  various  sections  of  the  county 
religious  affiliation  or  socio-economic  standing  are  causes  for  ridicule  and  discriminatory  treatment 

According  to  many  concerned  citizens  little  or  no  leadership  is  offered  by  professional  educators  in 
even  recognizing  intergroup  relations  to  be  a problem  This  is  particularly  tme  in  suburban  and  rural 
schools  and  colleges  whose  members  may  not  be  witness  to  or  part  of  discriminatory  acts  and  therefore 
believe  that  such  acts  do  not  occur  - or  believe  that  all  such  problems  lie  in  the  urban  core. 

As  noted  previously,  special  training  is  needed  in  the  identification  and  resolution  of  conflict  situations 
and  the  use  of  such  situations  for  maximum  educational  experience  for  youth 
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There  is  a need  for  teachers  and  administrators  to  adopt  effective  means  of  confronting  prejudice  in  the 
classroom  and  in  the  school.  There  is  need  not  only  for  the  sensitive  teacher,  but  also  one  who  has  skills 
for  handling  classroom  dialogue  and  confrontations,  many  of  which  might  be  abrasive  and  emotional. 

During  the  course  of  our  study  several  national  resources  were  cited  as  being  of  particular  usefulness 
to  making  needed  changes  quickly: 

a The  Intergroup  Relations  Curriculum,  a “package”  program  designed  to  attack  the 
roots  of  prejudice  and  discrimination  which  has  been  developed  at  Tufts  University, 
reportedly  can  be  grafted  onto  traditional  social  studies  courses  and  is  based  on  in- 
ductive teaching  - the  ability  of  sensitive  and  committed  teachers  to  induce  pupils 
to  arrive  at  understandings  and  conclusions  of  their  own  regarding  race  and  discrimina- 
tion. 

b.  The  Human  Development  Training  Institute  of  San  Diego  has  reportedly  developed  a 
two  year  sequence  of  lesson  plans  to  improve  a primary  child’s  self-confidence  and 
awareness.  They  have  trained  teachers  to  use  this  package  program  in  schools  of  varying 
socio-economic  composition. 

c.  The  National  Training  Laboratories,  an  associate  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
has  been  involved  for  years  in  training  teachers,  as  well  as  other  persons  in  interpersonal, 
intrapersonal  and  intergroup  understandings.  Suggestions  have  been  made  by  other  groups 
that  local  teachers  be  exposed  to  sensitivity  training  programs  as  conducted  by  this  organi- 
zation or  other  experts. 

Recommendations:  (See  final  section  of  this  report  for  implementation  suggestions.) 

38.  That  all  educational  institutions,  school  boards,  trustees,  and  administrators  make  a positive 
commitment  to  effectively  combat  prejudice  through  appropriate  programs  and  practices  in 
their  schools  and  in  the  community.  Positive  statements  of  policy  should  be  widely  publicized 
as  a measure  of  moral  leadership, 

39.  That  requirements  for  teacher  certification  and  teacher  training  programs  be  changed  to  make 
mandatory  the  study  of  courses  designed  to  further  human  understanding.  As  an  interim  measure, 
individual  schools  should  make  this  a prerequisite  for  employment  or  retention  of  teachers. 

40.  Attitudinal  testing  of  professional  staffs  should  be  required  by  school  boards  to  identify  and 
rehabilitate  or  eliminate  prejudiced  staff  members.  Expertly  run  inservice  training ,c  sensitivity  trainii 
and  other  methods  should  be  utilized  to  improve  the  staff s intergroup  and  interpersonal  relatio 

41 . Curriculum  should  include  courses  (in  schools,  colleges,  teacher  training  institutions)  which 
honestly  portray  minority  roles  and  majority  abuses.  Texts  and  other  instructional  materials 
should  be  evaluated  for  their  portrayal  of  such  roles 

42  Colleges,  high  schools,  and  other  community  educational  agencies  should  offer  courses  in  “The 
Nature  of  Prejudice”,  “Moral  Considerations  in  the  Treatment  of  Minorities”,  “Urban  Prob- 
lems”, “The  Nature  of  Poverty”,  “Law,  Order,  Justice  and  Violence  in  American  Society”, 
or  other  such  courses  designed  to  help  combat  prejudice, 

43.  Special  training  should  be  provided  for  teachers  and  administrators  to  handle  intergroup  dialogues 
and  confrontations,  many  of  which  might  be  abrasive  and  emotional.  Training  in  the  identification 
and  resolution  of  conflict  situations  and  the  use  of  such  situations  for  maximum  educational  ex- 
perience for  youth  must  be  provided  as  part  of  teacher  preparation  and  continuing  education  of  es- 
tablished teachers  and  administrators. 

G.  The  Administration  and  Support  of  Community  Education 

Presupposing  the  fact  that  there  are  four  levels  of  administrative  control  and  support  of  the  educational 
task  - the  federal,  state,  county  and  local  taxation  district  - the  primary  attention  has  been  given  in  this 
study  to  the  problems  of  the  latter  This  is  not  intended  to  suggest  that  there  are  not  major  problems 
and  issues  that  are  related  to  the  work  of  these  larger  units.  Indeed,  it  is  a major  assumption  of  this 
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committee  that,  as  the  task  of  meeting  the  challenge  of  an  adequate  education  for  our  youth  becomes 
more  complex  and  intense  in  the  last  third  of  the  present  century,  the  resources  of  the  federal  and 
state  governmental  units  will  be  increasingly  in  demand  and  necessary  The  impact  of  numbers  alone 
upon  our  educational  systems,  particularly  in  our  urban  areas  and  several  specific  school  districts  in 
the  county,  necessitates  an  increasing  ratio  of  support  from  a larger  resource  base  if  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  education  is  not  to  diminish  and  deteriorate  dangerously  in  the  years  immediately  ahead. 

Finance 

One  of  the  basis  assumptions  of  our  study  is  that  the  education  of  our  young  must  become  the  primary 
concern  of  government  at  every  level,  and  we  must  be  ready  to  allocate  a major  portion  of  our  national 
income  to  this  task.  Many  major  problems  now  confront  us  and  demand  urgent  attention  One  is 
the  determination  of  policies  by  which  national  resources  can  be  made  available  at  the  local  levels  in 
such  a way  as  to  assure  both  the  democratic  utilization  of  these  resources  for  all  of  our  citizens  and  the 
maintenance  of  quality  of  education  at  the  same  time  Another  is  the  problem  of  determining  whether 
public  resources  and  funds  are  to  be  used  to  assist  the  independent  sector  of  our  educational  system 
now  facing  a precarious  future.  Another  is  that  of  whether  allotments  made  by  the  federal  government 
are  to  be  in  the  nature  of  general  or  specialized  grants  These  and  a number  of  related  questions  consti- 
tute fundamental  problems  to  be  faced  clearly  in  the  years  immediately  ahead 

Although  the  problem  is  a pressing  one,  this  committee  has  not  given  extensive  attention  to  the 
questions  of  local  financing  and  budgeting  The  committee  recognizes,  however,  the  crucial  nature 
of  this  problem  and  commends  it  to  the  attention  of  citizens  concerned  with  education.  There  has 
been  expressed  a fundamental  concern  that,  in  a time  of  rising  national  demands  brought  on  by  war 
and  defense  expenditures,  experimentation  in  space,  and  the  rebuilding  of  our  cities  physically, 
educational  needs  may  be  sacrificed  Given  the  fact  of  nsing  tax  burdens,  local  school  taxing  units 
are  most  susceptible  to  public  pressure  for  reduction  of  expenditures.  Concern  has  also  been  expressed 
over  the  negative  attitudes  that  exist  at  various  levels  of  the  community  relative  to  the  support  of 
education.  Some  have  expressed  the  belief  that  certain  industrial  and  commercial  groups  have  not 
given  wholehearted  support  to  the  cause  of  education  generally  because  of  their  concern  to  maintain 
a reservoir  of  workers  for  tasks  involving  minimal  education  and  training.  Others  have  expressed  con- 
cern that  existing  budget  procedures  do  not  permit  a realistic  analysis  of  proportionate  expenditures 
and  support  for  the  various  activities  and  programs  of  the  schools. 

Recommendations:  (See  final  section  of  this  report  for  implementation  suggestions.) 

44.  More  pressure  should  be  placed  upon  the  federal  government  for  increased  support  of  educa- 
tion at  the  local  and  state  level  More  consistency  and  simplicity  should  be  brouglit  into  the 
supportive  programs  whereby  they  may  be  better  implemented  at  the  local  levels,  whereby 
overlapping  of  programs  may  be  removed,  and  whereby  local  agencies  can  be  given  the 
freedom  to  utilize  such  funds  in  those  areas  that  are  most  needed  at  the  local  levels  Greater 
federal  grants  should  be  made  directly  to  local  districts  Coordination  and  cooperation  among 
school  districts,  between  schools  and  colleges  and  among  area  colleges  should  be  sought, 

45.  Strong  scholarship  programs  at  both  the  state  and  national  levels  should  be  continued,  particu- 
larly for  students  of  low  income  families  or  with  particular  needs  Scholarships  should  be 
considered  for  impoverished  children  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  to  assure  their 
participation  in  the  total  educational  program  Private  funds  should  be  solicited  to  increase 
motivation  of  students  from  impoverished  families  to  continue  education 

46.  Federal,  state  and  local  tax  reforms  should  be  instituted  to  assure  fair  contribution  and  appro- 
priate distribution 

47.  Funds  should  be  sought  to  provide  impoverished  students  with  application  fees  to  apply  to 
colleges  where  this  is  needed;  colleges  should  elimrnate  such  fees  for  needy  students;  availa- 
bility of  such  financial  assistance  should  be  made  widely  known 

48.  Local  school  boards  should  seek  public  support  and  understandrng  of  the  use  of  the  tax  dollar 
by  holding  a public  briefing  on  the  budget  prior  to  its  adoption  Citizen  and  student  groups 
should  be  consulted  as  well  as  others  m the  school  district  during  the  formulation  of  preliminary 
budgets. 
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49.  Educational  institutions  and  school  districts  should  adopt  the  techniques  of  “systems 
analysis”  or  planning-programming-budgeting  system  (PPVS)  to  enable  administrators, 
directors,  and  taxpayers  to  realize  the  advantages  of  consistent  planning  and  budgeting 
and  to  see  more  clearly  for  which  programs  funds  are  being  spent  and  where 
priorities  are. 

School  Boards 

A primary  concern  expressed  throughout  the  discussions  of  this  committee  has  centered  on 
the  administrative  agencies  at  the  local  educational  level,  namely  the  school  boards  and  the  college 
trustees.  While  some  school  directors  are  well  informed  and  concerned  with  broad  educational  issues, 
school  boards  are  generally  criticized  for: 

a.  the  general  lack  of  insight  into  and  the  understanding  of  basic  educational  concepts 
and  problems; 

b.  the  narrow  political  or  personal  concerns  which  they  generally  represent; 

c.  their  failure  to  give  proper  and  due  attention  to  the  general  area  of  policy  determination 
which  constitutes  their  basic  responsibility;  and 

d.  their  general  inability  to  evaluate  critically  and  creatively  the  administrative  programs 
and  proposals  presented  to  them 

Recommendations: 

50.  School  board  members  should  be  elected  on  a non-partisan  basis, 

51.  Concerned  citizens  should  seek  out  and  support  qualified  and  sympathetic  persons  for 
school  board  directorships, 

52.  More  effective  means  should  be  sought  to  implement  the  education  of  the  school  board 
members  themselves  to  the  basic  issues  of  education  today  beyond  that  of  financial  control 
and  administration  in  order  that  these  boards  may  serve  a more  effective  role  in  the  creative 
growth  of  their  local  institutions. 

53.  School  boards  should  be  more  concerned  with  basic  educational  needs  of  quality  education 
when  budgets  are  made  rather  than  allocating  disproportionate  funds  to  extra-curricular 
programs. 

Organizational  Responsibilities 

The  task  of  the  administrator  is  a difficult  and  complex  one.  He  stands  at  the  intersection  of  a number  of 
diverse  and  often  conflicting  pressures.  He  faces  the  demands  of  the  public  that  he  maintain  order  upon 
one  hand  and  minimize  the  level  of  necessary  expense  upon  the  other  He  faces  the  demands  of  students 
that  controls  be  relaxed  and  more  freedom  and  participation  in  the  decisional  process  be  allowed.  He 
faces  at  the  same  time  the  demands  of  teachers  that  their  voices  be  heard  in  both  the  administrative  and 
the  educational  process  and  that  they  be  given  increasing  assistance  in  various  ways,  most  of  which  are 
cost-producing,  by  which  they  may  improve  their  contribution 

Communication.  As  indicated  in  previous  sections  of  this  report,  a basic  criticism  leveled  at  the  adminis- 
tration is  that  it  seems  to  lack  the  adequate  structure  and  means  whereby  its  various  constituencies  may 
communicate  with  it.  Students  feel  isolated  from  the  administrative  process  and  tend  to  look  upon 
administrators  as  principally  concerned  with  repressing  student  desires  and  maintaining  an  educational 
program  passed  on  either  by  previous  generations  or  by  impersonal  agencies  that  has  little  relevance  to 
contemporary  student  need.  Parents  as  well  speak  of  this  sense  of  isolation  from  the  administrative 
process,, 

Planning,  It  is  the  feeling  of  this  committee  that  a definite  need  exists  for  someone  to  give  leadership 
and  guidance  to  the  development  of  creative  and  experimental  programs  at  all  levels  of  the  educational 
system.  A similar  need  exists  for  professionally  trained  persons  to  point  out  to  their  boards  and  con- 
stituencies what  alternatives  exist  as  important  decisions  are  being  made. 
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Evaluation  of  Teachers/Teacher  Tenure  Participants  expressed  a belief  that  in  many  schools  the 
supervision  and  evaluation  of  teachers  by  the  administration  was  frequently  cursory  Concern  was 
expressed  that  while  supervisors  or  principals  occasionally  visit  classrooms,  that  such  visits  are 
quite  infrequent  and  are  very  brief.  Frequent  assertions  were  made  by  participants  that  the  teacher 
tenure  laws  are  looked  upon  by  administrators  as  an  excuse  for  cursory  supervision,  that  such  laws 
tend  to  maintain  incompetent  teachers  in  positions,  and  that  no  professional  employee  should  be 
“guaranteed”  a continuous  position.  On  the  other  hand  many  participants  observed  that  without 
the  tenure  laws,  the  teachers’  academic  freedom  would  be  seriously  in  jeopardy  particularly  in 
school  districts  in  which  the  administrators  or  the  school  boards  held  a different  political  outlook 
than  the  teacher.  In  addition,  it  was  observed  that  the  lack  of  objectivity  by  some  administrators 
would  subject  teachers  to  the  necessity  of  being  “yes  men”  Furthermore,  it  was  suggested  that 
in  some  school  districts  the  need  to  balance  the  budget  or  reduce  overall  expenditures  for  teachers’ 
salaries  would  lead  to  the  arbitrary  dismissal  of  the  longer  standing  teachers  who  were  entitled 
to  the  state  mandated  salary  increases  in  favor  of  the  new,  lower  salaried  teachers, 

“Some  administrators  hide  behind  the  tenure  laws  - They  can  get  rid  of  incompetent  teachers,  if 
they  only  do  their  homework  and  follow  the  correct  procedures.  ’ - A Berks  County  School 
Administrator 

“I  believe  that  fewer  than  half  a dozen  teachers  - ever  - in  Pennsylvania  - have  been  successfully 
dismissed  when  they  chose  to  fight  dismissal  in  court.  ” - A Berks  County  School  Administrator 

Individualized  Instruction,  While  reference  has  been  made  previously  to  the  teacher’s  responsibility 
for  individualizing  education,  this  committee  recognizes  that  administrative  direction,  school  organi- 
zation and  availability  of  appropriate  instructional  materials  are  necessary  for  effective  individualiza- 
tion of  education.  Despite  frequent  assertions  to  the  contrary,  opportunities  for  students  to  progress 
at  their  own  speed,  to  be  exposed  to  a variety  of  learning  techniques,  and  to  pursue  individual 
interests  or  talents  are  said  to  be  few  and  far  between 

It  is  with  dismay  that  many  professional  educators  and  informed  parents  learn  that  experts  say  that 
it  is  possible,  in  terms  of  methods  and  cost,  to  provide  instruction  that  is  effectively  geared  to  the 
individual,  to  his  learning  capacities  and  interests,  and  to  his  personal  problems  - and  see  so  little 
impact  in  local  schools  of  such  knowledge.  In  some  cases,  innovations  originally  designed  to  release 
the  individual  student  from  the  lock-step  methods  of  group  advancement  seem  to  have  been  adapted 
in  such  a way  as  to  be  the  very  antithesis  of  the  underlying  principle  of  individualized  instruction.  For 
example,  the  use  of  programmed  learning  material  in  elementary  mathematics  in  some  of  the  local 
schools  has  not  changed  the  practice  of  requiring  every  child  to  do  the  same  page  at  the  same  time 
(regardless  of  possible  mastery  of  principle)  and  being  forbidden  to  go  on  to  the  next  page.  Non-graded 
classes  in  some  instances  have  indeed  moved  the  artificial  grade  level  labels,  but  class  members  continue 
to  be  lectured  to  as  a group  and  work  together  as  a class  rather  than  as  individuals. 

Rare  also  in  local  schools  are  the  apparently  minor  modifications  which  would  permit  and  encourage 
a student  to  go  on  to  something  creative  or  interesting  when  he  finishes  classroom  exercises  early. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  many  citizens  as  well  as  teachers  are  higlily  skeptical  ill-informed  and  fearful 
of  innovation,  it  is  believed  that  professional  educators  have  an  obligation  to  provide  forceful  leadership 
in  developing  a climate  (in  the  community  and  in  the  schools)  receptive  to  improvement  of  the  quality 
of  education  through  change,  and  conducive  to  adaptation  of  quality  centered  academically  sound 
innovations  in  educational  theory  and  practice. 

Exceptional  Children.  While  considerable  progress  has  apparently  been  made  in  recent  years  in  programs 
for  exceptional  children,  a number  of  needs  have  been  noted.  Many  persons  see  programs  for  the 
culturally  different,  impoverished  or  disadvantaged  as  being  somewhat  ineffective  because  of  the 
limited  exposure  of  a child  to  such  programs.  For  example,  many  gains  noted  during  the  head  start 
program  are  believed  lost  because  the  primary  classes  into  which  children  are  placed  do  not  continue 
the  effective  methods.  Diagnosis  of  learning  disabilities  is  frequently  long  delayed  and  remedial  oppor- 
tunities limited.  Gifted  students  and  specially  talented  students  have  few  opportunities  at  the  elementary 
levels  or  secondary  levels  to  develop  to  their  fullest  potential  Average  students  who  miglit  have  particular 
talents  or  receptivity  to  particular  fields  are  seldom  given  the  opportunity  and  direction  to  pursue  them 
Non-English  speaking  children  frequently  receive  no  instruction  in  subject  matter  and  less  than  two 
hours  a week  of  English  language  instruction. 
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Recommendations:  (See  final  section  of  this  report  for  implementation  suggestions.) 

54.  More  adequate  structures  for  dialogue  and  communication  between  administrators,  students, 
parents  and  teachers  should  be  effected.  Administrators  and  school  boards  should  facilitate 
the  establishment  of  lay-professional  advisory  boards,  mechanisms  for  student  participation 
and  teacher  involvement,  and  evaluation  of  the  goals  of  their  institution, 

55.  Administrators  should  assume  leadership  roles  in  developing  a climate  receptive  to  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  education  through  adoption  of  constructive  innovations.  Such 
professionally  trained  persons  should  point  out  to  their  boards  and  other  constituencies  what 
alternatives  exist  as  important  decisions  are  being  made. 

56.  Every  school  district  or  institution  should  appoint  a director  of  curricular  research  and 
improvement  to  give  leadership  and  guidance  to  the  development  of  creative  programs  and 
to  provide  assistance  to  teachers  seeking  new  ways  and  means  to  improve  their  teaching 
programs;  such  a person  should  be  responsible  for  directing  continuous  long  range  planning 
for  improved  curriculum. 

57.  Administrative  tasks  should  be  assigned  to  administrative  personnel  in  order  to  exclude  from 
the  area  of  teacher  responsibilities  those  tasks  that  are  not  integral  to  the  function  of  good 
teaching. 

58.  More  effective  means  by  which  evaluation  of  good  teaching  can  take  place  should  be  sought 
by  administrators,  and  increased  attention  given  to  the  removal  of  basically  incompetent 
teachers.  Teachers  who  display  attitudes  of  racial  prejudice,  emotional  instability  or  imma- 
turity, or  fail  to  maintain  adequate  levels  of  professional  competence  should  be  removed  when 
adequate  evidence  of  such  conditions  is  made  available.  Students,  fellow  teachers,  graduates 
and  professional  experts  should  be  involved  in  the  evaluation  process. 

59.  Administrators  should  be  strengthened  in  every  area  leading  to  effective  intergroup  relations: 
implementation  of  curricula  reflective  of  the  contribution  of  minority  groups,  appointment 
of  personnel  sensitive  and  competent  in  dealing  with  intergroup  confrontations  and  attitudes, 
widespread  publication  of  positive  school  policies  and  programs  relating  to  intergroup  relations. 

H.  Curricular  Improvement 

Earlier  sections  of  this  report  stress  the  importance  of  the  basic  values  transmitted  by  the  educational 
process  and  the  goals  of  quality  education.  Nowhere  is  the  possible  product  of  education  more  evident 
than  in  an  analysis  of  curriculum  Participants  assume  that  if  the  goals  of  quality  education  were  an 
integral  part  of  the  curriculum,  curriculum  changes  would  be  made  as  part  of  a regular  process  of 
re-evaluation  of  goals  and  assessment  of  school  performance  in  meeting  those  goals.  Until  evidence  is 
seen  that  would  indicate  the  incorporation  of  such  goals  in  most  school  programs,  several  specific  needs 
and  problems  have  been  noted. 

Basic  training  in  the  fundamental  areas  of  human  knowledge  such  as  language,  writing  literature,  history, 
government  and  science  should  continue  to  be  offered  to  both  college  bound  students  as  well  as  to 
those  who  are  not.  General  support  of  the  development  of  offerings  in  the  vocational-technical  area 
is  in  evidence,  although  there  is  some  concern  that  such  offerings  may  be  overly  oriented  to  local 
industrial  needs,  rather  than  to  future  developments,  or  individual  potential. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  criticisms  by  students  has  been  that  too  much  of  the  formal  curriculum 
seems  strangely  removed  from  the  vital  concerns  and  interests  of  a significant  number  of  students.  The 
cry  for  “relevence”  exists  at  the  secondary  as  well  as  the  collegiate  level.  One  particular  demand  strongly 
supported  by  the  committee,  referred  to  in  other  sections  of  this  report,  is  for  the  implementation  of 
curricula  that  deal  more  adequately  with  the  problems  of  racial  understanding, 

"If  institutions  and  individuals  continue  to  pay  lip  service  to  human  values  yet  fail  to 
demonstrate  this  concern  in  curricula,  the  product  of  education  will  continue  to  be  persons 
who  cannot  come  to  grips  with  the  stated  humanistic  goals  of  society.  ” - Berks  County  Adult 
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More  and  more  frequently  the  student  does  not  see  a relationship  between  what  he  is  taught  in  school 
and  what  he  needs  to  know  in  life  Many  students  do  not  seek  a merely  vo-tech  sort  of  practicality. 
They  want  a literature  related  to  life’s  problems  and  their  own  emotions  They  want  a history  related 
to  man’s  psychology  and  his  present  terrible  dilemmas  They  desperately  need  the  whole  gamut  of  what 
a liberal  education  can  be 

“It  is  not  fair  to  stuff  students  full  of  (soon  to  be  out-dated  or  single  minded  interpretation  of . . .) 
facts  in  high  school  and  wait  for  college  to  give  them  a civilized  “humanities’’  point  of  view.  By  then 
we  have  lost  many  and  conditioned  them  to  be  self-seeking  young  materialists.  Those  who  do  not  go 
on  to  college  frequently  become  anti-intellectual  as  a result  of  the  regurgitative  kind  of  education 
which  schools  emphasize.  ” - Berks  County  Adult 

Students  and  parents  alike  complain  of  such  classes  as  Junior  High  school  Biology  where  students  must 
memorize  the  names  of  the  bones  as  well  as  details  of  body  systems  which  they  say  would  benefit  only 
a medical  student  In  addition  they  say  that  because  of  large  classes,  students  probably  write  less  than 
they  ever  did;  English  teachers  are  frequently  too  overloaded  to  assign  even  a weekly  theme  Yet 
students  complain  that  they  are  continually  given  “busy  work”  which  many  riglitly  see  through  as  more 
of  a disciplinary  measure  than  an  educational  aid 

Although  the  instructions  accompanying  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  state  emphatically  that  these 
tests  should  not  be  studied  for  and  that  a student’s  score  is  reflective  of  his  general  knowledge  acquired 
over  years  of  reading,  a large  number  of  English  teachers  in  Berks  County  reportedly  drill  students 
endlessly  with  multiple  choice  vocabulary  and  grammar  questions  to  prepare  them  for  the  “Boards  ” 
This  is  often  done  at  the  expense  of  decent  literature  or  writing  programs. 

In  other  areas  a need  is  seen  for  sympathetic  and  skilled  instruction  in  human  and  family  development, 
drugs,  etc. 

“As  a clinician  whose  responsibilities  not  infrequently  include  the  performance  of  pre-natal  care  and 
obstetrical  delivery  for  young  women  who  leave  school  as  early  as  the  eighth  grade  and  regularly  from 
the  ninth  grade  to  the  twelfth  grade,  I feel  we  have  a big  job  to  do  in  bringing  realistic  planning  into 
the  public  school  systems,  particularly  in  the  area  of  providing  informational  courses  in  basic  concept 
of  human  reproductive  biology.  ” - Berks  County  Physician 

Additional  recommendations  relating  to  curriculum  changes  are  made  elsewhere  in  this  report  in 
connection  with  teacher  preparation,  administrative  changes  and  classroom  teaching,  and  in  reference 
to  the  application  of  human  values  and  desired  objectives  or  goals  in  the  educational  institutions 

Recommendations;  (See  final  section  of  this  report  for  implementation  suggestions,) 

60.  Schools  and  colleges  should  offer  a more  flexible  curriculum  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  a 
changing  society  Programs  should  include: 

a.  Human  and  Eamily  Development  courses  including  understanding  of  human  sexuality, 
family  planning,  family  living,  child  development  and  factors  which  impede  human  de- 
velopment including  drug  abuse,  venereal  diseases,  etc  should  be  offered  from  the 
earliest  levels  of  school  at  appropriate  levels  for  different  ages 

b.  Black  history  and  minority  cultures  understanding  should  be  skillfully  integrated  into 
curricula  for  all  students 

c.  Programs  for  gifted,  superior  and  talented  students  should  be  available  at  elementary  and 
secondary  levels;  such  programs  should  be  challenging  and  provide  opportunity  for 
flexibility,  experimentation,  innovation  and  revision;  curriculum  should  be  enriched  by 
the  use  of  affiliated  programs,  cooperation  among  schools  and  colleges,  appropriate 
accelerated  grading  and  individualization  of  instruction 

d.  Independent  study,  critical  and  creative  thinking,  enrichment  programs  and  individualized 
instruction  should  be  available  to  all  students. 
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e.  Effective  compensatory  programs  should  be  developed  at  all  levels. 

f.  Early  identification  and  effective  programs  for  those  with  learning  disabilities  should 
be  adopted, 

g.  Additional  work-study  opportunities  should  be  available, 

61.  The  curriculum  should  be  frequently  and  frankly  evaluated  by  professional  staff,  students, 
parents,  and  others  in  conjunction  with  the  goals  of  quality  education. 

62.  Course  content  should  be  established  sequentially  where  appropriate  from  kindergarten  through 
twelfth  grade  to  eliminate  unnecessary  repetition  as  well  as  to  prevent  knowledge  gaps.  The 
value  of  random  learnings  should  be  evaluated  as  opportunities  for  individualized  instruction 
become  more  widespread. 

63.  Persons  resident  in  the  community  who  have  special  expertise  in  various  fields  should  be 
encouraged  to  participate  in  formulating  new  programs  or  revising  existing  ones. 

64.  Increased  attention  should  be  given  in  all  courses  and  programs  to  understanding  of  concepts, 
underlying  principles,  and  logical  application  of  theories  rather  than  the  memorization  of  facts, 
figures,  and  questionable  interpretations, 

65.  All  schools  should  have  a one,  two  or  five  year  plan  for  the  improvement  of  curriculum.  Such 
a plan  should  be  formulated  and  frequently  revised  to  meet  the  priorities  established  by  the 
professional  staff,  students,  parents  and  community.  University  experts  and  other  experts 
engaged  in  national  curriculum  improvemeht  projects  should  be  sought  as  consultants. 

I.  Guidance  and  Counseling 

Time  and  again  during  the  course  of  this  study  people  raised  the  issue  of  inadequate  or  non-existent 
counseling  in  many  Berks  County  schools.  While  many  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a number  of 
excellent  programs  and  dedicated  counselors,  there  was  indicated  a considerable  confusion  about  the 
role  of  guidance  counselors.  Students,  parents,  teachers,  administrators  and  counselors  themselves 
often  had  conflicting  notions  of  what  function  their  schools  wanted  them  to  fill.  Counseling  at  the 
elementary  school  level  was  reportedly  non-existent  in  many  schools,  or  being  done  by  insufficiently 
trained  counselors  in  others. 

Many  college-bound  students  saw  counselors  only  as  a means  to  select  and  enter  an  appropriate  school 
and  complained  that  many  counselors  were  ill  informed  and  not  able  to  assist  them  adequately  in  this 
regard.  Many  black  youth  were  concerned  with  the  attitudes  of  prejudice  which  they  met  in  counselors 
which  was  evidenced  by  their  discouraging  high  aspirations  for  careers  in  white  collar  and  professional 
fields.  Many  teachers  used  counselors  as  a means  to  relieve  their  class  of  difficult  students,  and  many 
administrators  used  them  as  no-cost-substitute  teachers  or  disciplinarians.  Most  students  complained 
that  they  are  unfairly  categorized  by  their  counselors. 

Some  persons  saw  counselors  as  assuming  responsibilities  for  diagnosing  and  treating  emotional  disorders 
rather  than  referring  such  students  to  competent  professionals,  while  others  believed  that  counselors  did 
not  wish  to  have  anything  to  do  with  personal  problems  of  the  students.  Many  counselors  do  not  pre- 
serve the  confidence  of  students  and  thereby  discourage  frank  discussion  of  problems.  Often  people 
with  little  empathy  or  who  see  the  job  as  a stepping  stone  to  an  administrative  position,  or  who  want 
to  avoid  what  they  consider  to  be  onerous  teaching  tasks  have  sought  positions  as  guidance  counselors. 

Furthermore,  there  are  parents,  administrators,  teachers  and  students  who  have  misused  and  abused 
guidance  counselors  to  the  extent  that  in  some  situations  counselors  become  scapegoats  for  a variety 
of  complaints.  Most  guidance  counselors  have  more  than  twice  the  student  load  as  is  recommended. 

Frequently  counselors  are  seen  as  furthering  the  inculcation  of  the  values  of  a materialistic  achievement 
oriented  society  rather  than  more  human  values.  The  preparation  of  counselors  is  seen  as  inadequate 
in  the  area  of  understanding  child  development,  personal  philosophy,  and  techniques  of  dealing  with 
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highly  emotional  and  frequently  abrasive  confrontations  While  some  recent  advances  have  been  made 
in  the  requirements  for  certification  of  counselors,  many  counselors  who  continue  to  function  under 
older  certification  requirements  are  seen  by  many  as  lacking  the  appropriate  training  for  their  positions. 

Recommendations:  (See  final  section  of  this  report  for  implementation  suggestions. ) 

66.  Realistic  definition  of  the  function  of  guidance  counselors  should  be  formulated  by  consultation 
with  university  consultants,  psychiatrists,  psychologi  sts,  and  lay  persons  as  well  as  school  per- 
sonnel familiar  with  unmet  needs  in  the  area  of  guidance. 

67.  Training  programs  which  prepare  persons  to  perform  the  functions  competently  and  creatively 
should  be  established  to  encourage  high  level,  sympathetic  persons  to  train  for  a career  in 
counseling;  such  training  should  be  required  of  present  as  well  as  new  counselors;  such  training 
should  include  group  counseling,  courses  in  personal  values  and  philosophies,  opportunities  for 
specialization  on  a graduate  level,  etc 

68.  Widespread  knowledge  of  the  function  and  limitations  of  guidance  counselors  should  be  sought 
within  the  schools  and  community;  counselors  should  be  available  to  students  after  school 
hours;  cooperation  with  parents  should  be  sought  at  every  appropriate  opportunity. 

69.  Institutions  preparing  counselors  should  discourage  those  having  deepseated  prejudices  or 
emotional  problems  from  entering  the  profession,  attitudinal  testing,  group  discussions,  group 
therapy,  or  group  counseling  should  be  used  to  identify  and  help  such  individuals;  similar 
testing  and  group  sessions  should  be  used  within  schools  as  part  of  a continuing  evaluation 
process  of  performance  of  guidance  counselors. 

70.  Schools  should  actively  recruit  and  retain  empathetic  counselors  of  various  educational, 
racial,  and  socio-economic  backgrounds. 

71.  Guidance  personnel  should  be  adequately  and  fairly  evaluated  regularly  so  that  dysfunctional 
personnel  might  be  rehabilitated  or  removed, 

72.  Guidance  personnel  should  be  separated  from  administrative  and  teaching  functions  so  all 
students  will  be  able  to  discuss  their  problems  honestly  without  fear  of  retribution. 

73.  Counselors  should  preserve  the  confidences  of  the  student  and  should  not  be  required  to 
record  such  confidences. 

74.  Effective  efforts  should  be  made  to  identify  troubled  youth  as  well  as  those  with  learning 
disabilities  at  an  early  age.  It  should  be  recognized  that  additional  cooperation  between 
teachers  and  counselors,  between  psychologi  sts,  psychiatrists,  social  workers  and  community 
agencies  with  the  counseling  staff  is  necessary 

75.  Special  services  of  the  community,  of  a mental  health  team,  of  the  county  superintendent’s 
office,  and  of  other  area  diagnostic  or  treatment  centers  should  be  made  widely  known  to  all 
teaching  personnel  as  well  as  other  staff  community  persons. 

76.  An  office  of  Pupil  Personnel  Services  should  be  established  by  school  districts  at  the  highest 
administrative  levels  to  be  directed  by  a higlily  trained  and  clinically  experienced  professional 
director.  Such  a director  should  have  administrative  authority  over  psychological  services, 
special  and  remedial  education  as  well  as  guidance  and  counseling. 

J.  Student  Evaluation 

During  the  course  of  this  study  it  was  found  that  feeling  ran  very  high  against  the  traditional  report  card 
procedures  and  grading  found  in  most  Berks  County  schools  It  was  pointed  out  that  it  is  through  the 
report  card  system  that  students  acquire  many  of  the  basic  facts  on  which  he  judges  his  worth, 
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“We  middle  class  parents  are  in  a bind.  We  see  many  of  the  shortcomings  of  teachers,  sometimes  indeed 
wrongdoings.  But  we  close  ranks  with  the  administrators  and  tighten  the  screws  when  our  child  starts  to 
fail,  because  we  are  concerned  about  “his  future.  ” The  day  seems  to  be  gone  when  a middle  class  child 
can  fail  at  school  but  still  feel  loved  and  worthy  at  home.  - Berks  County  Adult 

“In  the  long  run  reporting  serves  no  more  important  purpose  than  enabling  the  child  to  understand  himself 
and  be  better  understood,  so  that  he  might  develop  his  potentialities  to  the  maximum.  Our  purpose  in 
school  is  to  help  people  discover  and  develop  the  talents  that  reside  within  them.  . . . Since  much  of  what 
is  done  in  the  name  of  reporting  prevents  or  inhibits  children  from  developing  their  innate  capacities,  it  is 
surprising  there  has  not  been  a greater  outcry  against  such  ineffective  practices.  The  reporting  process 
and  evaluation  procedures  out  of  which  it  grows  can  be  deceiving  and  damaging  when  the  reporting  base  is 
the  grade  level  expectancy.  ” - Dean  of  a School  of  Education 

A number  of  participants  expressed  the  belief  that  concern  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  schools 
would  be  even  greater  if  parents  and  teachers  were  fully  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  ineffective  reporting 
practices  are  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  children, 

“We  know  that  public  school  performance,  less  than  ever,  is  a measure  of  a person’s  intelligence,  integrity 
or  even  ability  to  succeed  at  something  someday.  ’ - Berks  County  Adult 

Recommendations:  (See  final  section  of  this  report  for  implementation  suggestions.) 

77.  Students  should  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  their  own  potential  rather  than  in  relation  to  others. 
Present  grading  and  reporting  systems  should  be  fully  re-examined  and  revisions  should  be  made 
in  conjunction  with  redefinition  of  goals  Teacher-student  and  teacher-parent  conferences  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  each  individual  student's  evaluation  The  need  for  any  grades  at  all  in  the 
elementary  schools,  in  art,  music  and  gym  should  be  seriously  questioned.  In  secondary  and 
college  courses  alternatives  such  as  a pass/fail  or  no  grade  system  should  be  considered, 

K Extension  of  Education 

Recommendations:  (See  final  section  of  this  report  for  implementation  suggestions,) 

78.  Educational  opportunities  should  be  expanded  so  that  parents  of  all  3,  4 and  5 year  olds  have 
the  option  of  sending  their  children  to  schools  staffed  by  trained  and  sympathetic  personnel. 

Such  opportunities  should  not  segregate  children  on  the  basis  of  family  income,  or  any  other 
basis. 

79.  Bus  transportation  should  be  provided  for  kindergarten  age  children  in  districts  which  provide 
transportation  to  other  children. 

80.  Community  education  centers  offering  post-high  school  courses  should  be  established  to  increase 
motivation  and  raise  the  number  of  students  able  to  participate  in  furthering  their  education 
regardless  of  their  age.  Such  centers  should  be  responsive  to  community  needs  and  should 
supplement  opportunities  presently  available  in  Berks  County  . Such  centers  might  offer 
enrichment  courses  to  high  school  students, 

L Corporal  Punishment 

Many  participating  parents  expressed  amazement  that  various  means  of  physical  abuse  were  being  utilized 
against  children  of  elementary  ages  and  secondary  school  age,  while  others  reported  having  heard  about 
frequent  abuses  by  particular  teachers  or  administrators  Students  reported  having  observed  physical 
abuse  and  other  types  of  degradation  of  classmates  On  the  other  hand,  several  teachers  and  administrators 
felt  that  without  the  use  of  or  the  threat  of  punishment,  there  could  be  no  effective  discipline. 

Recommendation: 

81.  Corporal  punishment  should  be  denied  as  a permissible  policy  in  local  school  districts  and 
replaced  with  more  effective,  less  punitive  methods  of  controlling  child  behavior  than  fear  and 
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violence.  The  dependence  of  some  teachers  and  administrators  upon  corporal  punishment  and 
the  feared  effects  of  its  removal  must  be  dealt  with  effectively.  Greater  efforts  to  enlist  parental 
help  in  serious  discipline  problems  should  be  made.  Particularly  vicious  or  violent  children  must 
be  referred  to  competent  specialists:  special  help  to  teachers  in  adopting  more  positive  techniques 
for  correcting  undesirable  behavior  must  be  available. 
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BERKS  COUNTY  COMMITTEE 
FOR  THE 

1970  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 

ON 

CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 
REPORT 


PART  2 

THE  HOME  DIVISION 


“Children  are  vulnerable;  they  need  protection.  Children  are  dependent;  they  need 
special  services.  Children  are  voiceless  in  the  seats  of  power;  they  need  advocates  to 
speak  for  them. 

Those  who  gather  on  behalf  of  the  needs  and  wants  of  children,  to  direct  services,  to 
study  programs,  to  forecast  needs,  and  to  prevent  damage  and  pain,  take  on  themselves 
a heavy  responsibility.  If  they  fail,  children  will  not  know  their  names,  not  only  that 
somebody,  somewhere,  sometime  should  have  done  more  and  cared  more!”  - State 
Committee  on  Children  and  Youth 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  four  month  study  of  the  needs  of  children  and  youth  m Berks  County  was  punctuated  by  a 
number  of  events  which  created  a sense  of  immediacy  and  urgency  to  identify  solutions  to  under- 
lying problems  faced  by  this  community  and  particularly  its  young  people  The  recent  center  city 
nots  and  continuing  threats  of  interracial  violence,  the  local  taxpayers  outcrys  against  increased 
taxes  and  local  student  rebellion  have  aroused  an  increasing  number  of  citizens  to  thrust  aside  the 
“business  as  usual"  attitudes  to  search  for  personal  and  civic  answers  to  the  most  pressing  problems 
faced  by  the  youth  of  our  community  and  the  world  While  apathv,  disinterest  or  hostility  character- 
izes the  attitudes  of  a discouragmgly  large  number  of  Berks  Countians  of  all  ages,  youth  and  adult 
alike  working  on  this  study  have  been  encouraged  to  find  a willingness  to  listen  to  each  other  to 
work  out  solutions  to  problems  faced  by  youth  and  the  community 

Contributions  of  the  home  to  its  individual  members  During  the  past  four  months,  the  home  division  has 
given  attention  to  the  contributions,  shortcomings  and  possibilities  of  the  home  to  its  individual  mem- 
bers The  first  and  most  basic  contribution  of  the  home  is  to  provide  the  proper  physical  needs  for 
its  members  This  includes  proper  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  as  well  as  proper  use  of  these  by  the 
development  of  personal  health  habits  This  may  not  be  the  most  important  function  of  the  home,  but 
it  is  certainly  the  basic  function  Income  necessary  to  provide  these  minimum  physical  needs  is 
important  and  essential  but  it  is  not  the  full  answer  to  all  problems  nor  is  it  the  solution 

A second  and  very  important  task  of  the  home  is  to  provide  for  the  emotional  needs  of  its  individual 
members  In  the  home  the  child  will  first  learn  who  he  really  is,  his  importance,  and  his  worthiness 
as  he  assumes  responsibilities  Through  these  channels  he  will  develop  emotionally,  and  as  his 
importance  and  responsibilities  increase  he  will  be  made  aware  of  his  personal  physical  and  emotional 
development  These  needs  can  be  handled  best  in  the  family  where  each  individual  member  is  capable 
of  complete  trust,  honesty,  and  where  each  person  is  capable  of  giving  and  receiving  love  The  home  is 
the  basic  community  - the  child’s  first  community,  and  here  he  has  his  first  concept  of  authority, 
and  his  first  sense  and  realization  of  the  needs  of  others 


The  third  contribution  the  home  must  make  is  to  provide  its  members,  especially  the  children,  with 
a scale  of  appropriate  and  true  values  These  values  are  affected  greatly  by  the  values  of  the  parents 
and  their  acceptance  is  affected  by  the  child-parent  relationship  Since  the  home  remains  the  prime 
base  of  society  it  is  the  challenge  of  the  parent  to  recognize  and  learn  to  cope  honestly  with  the  tre- 
mendous shifts  and  rapid  changes  in  our  society  and  evaluate  realistically  the  weaknesses  and 
merits  in  this  changing  scale 

When  the  home,  for  one  reason  or  another,  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  its  members,  society  must  step 
in  to  aid  wherever  possible  Society  cannot,  and  must  not,  take  over  the  functions  of  family  life,  but 
rather  assist  and  guide  this  basic  functional  unit  in  meeting  its  own  individual  family  needs  This  is 
our  big  problem 


Basic  Principles  Consideration  should  be  given  to  a few  basic  principles  which  should  guide  recommenda- 
tions aimed  at  strengthening  individual  and  family  life  within  our  community  The  first  is  the  identifica- 
tion of  primary  and  secondary  sources  for  nurturing  and  strengthening  healthy,  wholesome  human  and 
family  life  Primary  sources,  mainly  educational  in  nature,  can  be  identified  as  follows: 


Institution 

Home 

School 

Church 


Composition 

Family  members  - parents  and  children 
Teachers,  pupils,  administrative  staff 
Ministers,  teachers,  pupils  (parishioners) 


Secondary  sources,  predominantly  therapeutic  and  supportive  in  nature,  might  include  such  organizations 
as  health,  education,  welfare  and  social  services  which  the  community  provides  to  augment  and  supplement 
the  efforts  of  the  primary  sources 


The  second  principle  is  that  a basic  trusting  relationship  needs  to  emerge  among  the  different  components 
of  a community  attempting  to  solve  the  problems  confronting  it  and  coping  with  the  changing  needs  of 
its  constituents 
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An  illustration  of  the  application  of  these  two  pnnciples  might  involve  the  need  for  additional  education 
in  certain  aspects  of  family  life  While  the  school,  as  a primary  group,  would  take  on  the  challenge  to 
expand  its  present  curriculum  in  order  to  reach  younger  children,  the  P T A might  reach  parents  on  the 
adult  level  prior  to  or  simultaneous  with  the  school's  program  The  church,  as  a primary  source,  might 
provide  educational  programs  on  the  child  and  adult  level  to  supplement  the  school’s  effort 

Another  illustration  of  the  two  principles  would  be  in  the  providing  of  day  care  programs  for  young 
children  Various  community  agencies  and  resources  might  bring  such  a needed  center  into  a community. 
The  schools  would  need  to  be  prepared  to  provide  the  necessary  training  of  personnel  for  day  care 
centers;  health,  education  and  welfare  services  would  need  to  make  their  professional  guidance 
available  Industry  should  be  involved  m making  a contribution  to  such  services  if  additional  workers 
are  to  benefit  such  industries 

Most  programs  attempting  to  help  one  segment  of  the  community  or  family  requires  that  other 
segments  or  family  members  must  be  reached  if  full  understanding  of  a particular  type  of  service  is  to 
be  achieved  Increased  professional  cooperation  is  also  a necessity  if  real  progress  is  to  be  realized 
New  programs  as  a result  of  new  developments  will  necessitate  innovative  ways  of  communication 


A Values 

As  noted  above  one  of  the  major  contributions  that  the  home  must  make  is  providing  its  members  - 
especially  the  children  and  youth  with  an  appropriate  scale  of  values 

Many  participants  see  the  people  and  the  institutions  of  this  community  as  emphasizing  “production 
oriented”  values  rather  than  “human”  oriented  values  They  see  parents,  schools,  church,  government 
and  many  of  their  peers  as  desiring  uniform  standards  of  behavior  as  well  as  products,  of  rewarding 
competitive  achievement,  of  emphasizing  order  and  emotional  neutrality,  of  admiring  material  acqui- 
sition, of  judging  a person’s  worth  by  the  amount  of  money  he  can  amass 

The  Lack  of  Economic  Worth  In  early  social  structures  the  economic  worth  of  the  family  unit  was 
judged  by  the  number  of  members  in  the  family  Children,  especially  males,  had  always  been  considered 
strong  economic  assets 

Even  m rural  America  a generation  oi  two  ago,  children  became  economic  assets  at  age  five  or  six  by 
participating  in  the  operation  of  the  farm  and  the  maintenance  of  family  life 

Life  m modern  urban  America  has  made  a child  a complete  economic  liability  at  least  until  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  often  until  he  has  completed  his  education  which  may  take  until  the  age  of  twenty-three 
to  twenty-five  This  means  that  in  our  society  our  children  and  youth  have  virtually  no  economic 
worth,  and  are  almost  total  economic  liabilities  What  really  intensifies  the  problem  is  that  our  mater- 
ialistic society  evaluates  almost  everything  by  the  standards  of  economic  worth.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
children  growing  up  in  this  society  feel  such  a lack  of  self  worth  It  is  also  no  wonder  that  they  are 
in  strong  rebellion  against  the  materialism  of  the  society  which  relegates  them  to  their  position  of 
worthlessness  They  are  interested  m a society  which  has  a human  scale  of  values  rather  than  a material- 
istic scale  of  values  Their  emphasis  is  definitely  on  persons  rather  than  things. 

Inequitable  Distribution  While  decrying  the  emphasis  on  economic  values,  there  is  a sense  of  outrage 
at  the  inequitable  distribution  of  the  social,  economic,  political  and  cultural  privileges  of  the  community. 
Many  changes  have  been  suggested  by  this  report  and  other  local  efforts  which  aim  at  extending  such 
opportunities  to  all  youth  These  recommendations  are  considered  by  many  to  be  needed  only  on  an 
“interim”  basis  --  until  the  people  and  institutions  base  their  objectives  and  actions  on  human  values 
leading  to  more  equitable  distribution  of  opportunities 
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Quantity  versus  Quality  There  is  a sense  of  frustration  and  despair  at  the  apparent  inability  of  the 
community  and  those  deliberating  changes  to  move  beyond  questions  of  quantity  to  questions  ot 

quality  - to  questions  of  the  application  of  human  values  to  life  rather  than  the  extension  of  economic 
values 

Human  Values  Human  values  - such  as  understanding  and  appreciating  one  s own  worth  and  the 
worth  of  persons  as  individuals  - are  seen  also  to  include  an  emphasis  on  creating  an  environment 
that  is  more  hospitable  for  diversity  among  people,  a community  in  which  meaningful  human  re- 
lationships can  be  developed,  a family,  school  or  church  in  which  individuals  can  relate  to  each 
other  without  pretenses,  and  an  every  day  life  characterized  by  mutual  help  rather  than  competi- 
tion In  a scale  of  human  values  the  quality  ot  life  should  be  measured  - if  at  all  - by  the  oppor- 
tunities for  creativity,  expressiveness,  joy  and  passion  - and  by  the  performance  of  acts  of  mutual 
help  social  awareness  and  responsiveness 

Recommendations: 

82  That  individuals  and  institutions  recognize  the  need  for  critical  self-evaluation  in  terms  of 
actions  and  objectives  as  these  relate  to  human  values  Individuals  and  institutions  are 
urged  to  examine  the  relationship  between  what  they  are  saying  and  what  they  are  doing; 
between  what  they  are  striving  for  and  how  they  are  acting;  and,  between  what  they  are 
striving  for  and  what  they  should  be  striving  for 

83  That  individuals  and  institutions  develop  mechanisms  for  continuing  responsiveness  and 
self-renewal  in  terms  of  human  values  Individuals  must  be  helped  to  recognize  that  life 
will  and  should  be  one  of  continuing  self-transformation,  of  adaptability,  of  openness 
Institutions  must  recognize  that  the  silent  consent  of  the  governed  is  no  longer  sufficient 
that  the  participation  of  people  in  decisions  affecting  their  lives  is  both  desirable  and 
necessary;  and  that  procedures  to  facilitate  the  responsiveness  of  instifutions  to  human 
values  need  to  be  developed 

Religion  Many  youth  reported  their  ahenation  from  religion  resulfed  from  fhe  apparent  hypocnsy 
of  their  parents  and  society 

Recommendations 

84-  Adults  should  examine  their  religious  lives  to  evaluate  the  intellectual  honesty  m their 
practice  of  faith 

85  Dialogues  among  adult  and  youth  to  provide  an  exchange  of  personal  feelings  and  religious 
ideas  across  fhe  barriers  of  age  in  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  frank  discussion 

86  A shift  in  church  emphasis  from  preoccupation  with  organizational  and  institutional  matters 
to  human  problems 

87  Churches  ot  all  faiths  combine  foices  effectively  to  combat  social  problems  such  as  racism, 
poverty  discrimination  m housing  and  employment,  etc 

B Emotional  Needs 

Emotional  Needs  of  Children  and  Youth  A second  and  very  important  task  of  the  home  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  emotional  needs  of  its  individual  members  These  emotional  needs  include. 

a a sense  of  self-worth 

b.  a sense  of  individuality 

c a sense  of  autonomy  and  freedom  and  the  ability  to 
deal  with  manipulative  forces 
d the  ability  to  deal  realistically  with  crisis  situations 

During  the  study  it  was  noted  that  social  agencies,  guidance  counselors,  neighbors,  teachers,  ministers, 
physicians  and  many  parents  themselves  frequently  observe  that  many  parents  could  use  assistance  m 
understanding  various  aspects  of  child  and  adolescent  development  While  increased  corrective  measures 
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measures  are  certainly  needed  to  meet  the  symptoms  and  problems  of  already  troubled  youth,  many 
participants  felt  that  preventive  measures  - measures  which  would  help  develop  emotionally  healthy 
youngsters  - would  be  to  the  greater  benefit  of  the  youth  and  children  of  the  community  as  well  as 
the  community  itself 

‘'Parents  are  the  last  group  of  amateurs  in  the  world  still  entrusted  with  the  complicated 
and  skilled  tasks  involved  in  nurturing  children  Who  will  prepare  them  for  the  task?” 

- Berks  County  Adult 

Recommendations;  (See  final  section  of  this  report  for  implementation  suggestions.) 

88  That  neighborhood  in-home  discussions  and  demonstrations  be  conducted  by  a trained 
neighborhood  aide  to  help  make  parents  aware  of  techniques,  underlying  need  and 
recognition  of  problems  relating  to  developing  sense  of  self-worth,  identity,  and  re- 
sponsibility in  their  young 

89  That  open  neighborhood  “seminars”  or  drop-in  clinics”  for  parents  be  arranged  in  store 
fronts,  schools,  or  churches  on  infant  and  childhood  emotional  needs  and  satisfactions, 

90  That  short,  simple  films  be  shown  in  maternity  wards  at  several  different  times  during  the  week 
on  subjects  relating  to  the  nurture  of  children  emotionally  Such  films  might  also  be  shown 
dealing  with  different  age  children  in  well  baby  clinics,  post  partum  clinics,  pediatric  clinics, 
and  other  places  where  mothers  of  young  children  may  gather 

91 . That  similar  "seminars”,  “drop-in  clinics”,  discussion  groups,  and  films  designed  to  help  parents 
understand  the  needs  and  problems  of  teenagers  should  be  widely  available. 

For  those  adolescents  in  need  of  someone  to  talk  to,  we  recommend; 

92  That  a “drop-in”  clinic  be  available  after  school  hours,  evenings,  and  weekends  manned  by 
sympathetic  and  trained  listeners  trained  to  recognize  need  to  refer  troubled  youth  to 
appropnate  professional  assistance  Where  possible  such  listeners  should  be  available  in 
natural  settings  and  places  frequented  by  youth;  personnel  - professional  and  paraprofessional  - 
coming  in  natural  contact  with  youth  in  their  agencies,  centers,  activities  and  schools  should 
be  given  increased  training  in  skills  to  meet  the  emotional  needs  of  children  and  youth. 

93  That  “hot  line”  telephone  seivice  be  established  for  youth  to  call  in  to  talk  about  their 
problems  and  if  necessary  be  referred  to  appropriate  source , 

Closely  connected  with  youth's  emotional  development  is  the  appropriate  use  of  leisure  time.  It  has 
been  stated  many  times  that  recreational  facilities  are  not  sufficiently  available  to  youth  in  the  city 
and  the  county  We  recommend’ 

94  A review  and  implementation  of  recommendations  from  the  United  Community  Services 
Recreation  Survey 

95  Mass  social  recreation,  possibly  in  the  form  of  public  dances,  should  be  funded  and  supported  by 
city,  county  and  other  governmental  bodies  as  well  as  public  and  private  agencies. 

96  Small  group  activities  especially  for  youths  not  inclined  to  sports  should  be  widely  available. 

C.  The  Role  of  Youth  in  Society 

Most  Berks  Countians  who  participated  in  our  study  report  that  there  exists  in  the  community  a con- 
flict between  society  (or  the  older  generation)  and  youth  Many  believe  the  conflict  is  similar  to  inter- 
generational  conflicts  of  the  past  characterized  by  youth  trying  to  take  over  the  role  of  the  elders  and 
elders  wanting  to  keep  the  young  people  from  doing  so  Some  believe  that  in  Berks  County  when  a 
strong  authoritarian  family  tradition  exists  among  the  dominant  national  groups  (German,  Polish,  etc.) 
that  the  conflict  is  less  obvious  and  not  so  pressing  a problem 
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Many  others  believe  that  mass  media  coverage,  new  families  as  neighbors  and  changing  technology 
present  new  alternatives  of  action  and  values  to  youth  and  that  many  local  young  people  are  less 
guided  by  the  former  authoritansm  m their  home  and  school  life 

Many  youth  feel  that  the  community  is  ‘ anti-youth”  Some  attribute  this  to  fear,  jealousy,  hostility 
or  resentment  by  many  older  people  who  themselves  may  have  been  frustrated,  humiliated  or  down- 
graded when  they  were  younger  - and  now  want  then  “turn”  Many  youth  and  adults  believe  that  the 
general  anti-youth  inclination  of  the  community  is  ' doubled”  in  effect  when  applied  to  black  youth 

'The  older  people  have  a very  hostile  feeling  toward  the  young  lack  an  appetite  for  quality  or  excellence 
lack  appreciation  and  support  for  education  and  desire  things  to  be  as  quiet  and  unchanged  as  possible 
They  have  a kind  of  resentment  against  one  generation  having  things  any  better  than  the  last,  which  is 
in  itself  a negative  force  against  change  and  improvement  and  they  are  persistent  in  their  atntude  against 
the  right  of  youth  to  express  opinions  and  influence  decisions  - Former  Berks  County  Professional 
Community  Agency  Administrator 

The  feeling  was  frequently  expressed  that  while  the  conflict  seemed  to  concern  overt  behavior  (length 
of  hair,  manner  of  dress,  music  preferences)  that  the  underlying  problem  was  one  of  values  should  you 
judge  people  by  their  appearance?  Should  we  be  permitted  to  decide  ourselves  what  to  wear?  - or  decide 
anything  alone? 

Generation  Gap  - Awareness  Gap?  Many  young  people  and  some  adults  believe  the  basic  conflict  is  one 
of  mutual  misunderstanding  - described  by  many  as  a generation  or  awareness  gap  Youth  participants 
suggest  that  adults  fail  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  important  things  (human  values,  honesty  mutual 
help,  justice,  forthrightness)  while  the  adults  believe  youth  fail  to  understand  and  respect  the  ‘ real”  im- 
portant things  - obedience,  good  manners,  hard  work,  material  acquisitions,  conformity,  order 

New  Maturity  Many  participants  believe  there  is  a misunderstanding  growing  out  of  a failure  by 
adults  to  respond  to  the  new  reality  of  the  social,  political  and  physical  matunty  of  young  people  today 
as  compared  to  the  adults  own  adolescence 

' If  Booth  Tarkington  were  writing  SEVENTEEN  today,  he  d have  to  call  it 
TWEE  VE  - Berks  County  Adult 

Many  adults  believe  there  is  a similar  failure  of  youth  to  respond  “properly’’  to  superior  wisdom,  knowledge 
and  experience  Many  express  the  belief  that  young  people  want  and  need  more  limitations  and  need  to 
be  relieved  of  responsibility  but  most  of  the  young  believe  that  it  is  the  adults  who  need  and  want  the 
satisfaction  of  the  dependency  of  youth  and  want  to  maintain  their  “arbitrarily"  superior  position 

Basic/Deep  Seated  Conflict?  The  intergenerational  conflict  is  seen  by  some  participants  as  a very 
basic  and  deep  seated  conflict  of  interests  and  objectives  between  the  adult  society  and  youth  of  Berks 
County  - far  more  than  a simple  misunderstanding 

In  this  view  the  relationship  between  young  and  adult  is  characterized  by  “superiorTnferior"  “slave/ 
master"  “prisoner/ guard"  “dominate/subordmate"  It  is  seen  as  relationship  characterized  by  demands 
for  obedience,  respect,  and  no  questions  from  youth  for  personal,  social,  economic  and  political  reasons 
Many  young  people  say  there  is  no  rationale  for  this  domination  that  much  of  the  adult's  “wisdom’’  and 
“experience”  is  irrelevant  in  today's  world  They  say  that  adults  are  really  learning  along  with  youth;  that 
adults  may  be  in  fact  less  capable  m many  instances  than  the  young  because  their  adult  “way  of  thinking’’ 
is  based  on  outdated  concepts  no  longer  applicable  in  the  contemporary  world 

Irresponsible  Youth  Some  youth  who  are  --  or  seem  to  adults  to  be  - irresponsible  or  unable  to  make 
decisions  intelligently,  believe  it  is  because  society  (primarily  their  parents  and  teachers)  have  not  helped 
or  encouraged  them  to  learn  how  to  think  and  act  rationally  and  responsibly  One  group  described  the 
status  of  their  peers  in  this  respect  as  “debilitating  dependence  designed  by  adults" 

Other  young  people  admit  to  appearing  irresponsible,  unreliable  or  stupid  deliberately  and  say  they  do  so 
because  their  teachers,  parents,  social  workers  or  ministers  expect  them  to  be  so  - and  might  retaliate 
against  them  if  they  are  too  smart 


‘Til  have  to  con  my  dad  into  thinking  it  s his  idea  or  else  , ” - Berks  County  Youth 

‘You  gotta  appear  humble  or  he  ll  ( the  counselor)  recommend  you  to  some  third  rate  college  just 
out  of  spite  ’ ■ - Berks  County  Y outh 

Some  young  people  see  most  of  their  Berks  County  peers  as  having  acquired  the  same  attitudes  and 
values  of  therr  parents;  they  say  such  values  are  accepted  unquestionably  and  without  rational  con- 
srderatron 

Most  of  the  kids  in  my  school  have  been  processed  they'll  jump  when  they’re  told; 
they  ll  kill  when  they  re  told,  they  have  no  greater  ambition  than  to  make  money  - any 
way  possible  - Berks  County  Youth 

They  ve  been  programmed  from  the  very  beginning  - they  can't  even  discuss  - let  alone 
defend  - what  they  or  their  society  is  doing  - Berks  County  Youth 

Economic  Conflict  Many  young  people  see  the  mtergenerational  conflict  as  being  based  on  various 
devices  to  protect  the  older  person's  economic  security  --  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  younger 
persons  from  attaining  the  economic  rndependence  which  might  permit  them  to  make  important  de- 
cisions about  their  own  lives 

Recommendations: 

97  A review  of  the  child  labor  laws  to  update  provisions  which  prevent  young  people  from  ob- 
taining positions  in  certain  industries  or  occupations  The  need  for  protection  against 
exploitation  of  young  workers  should  be  recognized  but  that  modifications  are  necessary 
in  many  cases 

98  Year-round  part-time  exployment  should  be  available  for  youth  who  wish  to  work  or  who 
need  to  work;  summer  employment  opportunities  should  be  expanded 

Political  Conflict  Youth  sees  the  denral  of  the  right  to  vote  as  an  arbitrary  carry  over  from  previous 
ages;  they  see  many  of  their  peers  no  less  incompetent  and  m some  ways  more  competent  than  their 
elders;  they  characterize  some  recent  adult  interest  m lowering  the  voting  age  as  a deceptive  technique 
being  used  to  pacify  youth  - or  to  be  able  to  “shoulder  off  some  of  the  blame”  for  national  conditions; 
draft  laws  are  seen  as  another  indication  of  basic  conflict  since  they  apply  almost  exclusively  to  the 
young  - and  particularly  to  the  disenfranchised;  many  youth  believe  that  the  present  draft  laws 
operate  unfairly  and  would  prefer  some  choice  of  national  service  for  all  ages. 

Recommendations: 

99  The  voting  age  should  be  lowered  to  18 

100  A complete  review  of  draft  laws  and  revisions  should  be  undertaken  with  the  participation 
of  the  age  groups  affected 

101  A concerted  effort  should  be  made  to  involve  young  people  in  community  and  household 
planning  and  decision  making  particularly  in  activities  affecting  their  own  lives.  In  other  areas 
of  community  action,  youth  observers  should  be  invited  to  participate  in  preparation  for 
taking  a more  active  role  m the  community  at  an  early  stage  of  their  lives. 

Social  Most  youth  say  that  they  have  had  totally  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  biological,  emotional, 
psychological,  and  spiritual  aspects  of  sex  They  report  that  much  of  the  information  they  have  had  is  too 
little,  too  late,  frequently  untrue,  and  irrelevant  to  decisions  they  have  been  and  are  expected  to  be  making. 
Many  youth  believe  it  to  be  “ridiculous”  that  society  should  arbitrarily  limit  by  legal  or  social  means, 
their  sexual  experience  while  permitting  older  (but  not  necessarily  more  responsible)  persons  to  make 
their  own  decisions 
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Recommendations: 


102.  That  human  development  and  family  life  education  begin  at  home  and  in  school  at  the  earliest 
possible  age,  and  include  skillful  and  sympathetic  and  appropriate  information  regarding  the 
biological,  emotional,  psychological  and  spiritual  aspects  of  sex. 

103  That  adults  be  made  aware  of  the  hypocrisy  which  youth  sees  in  their  elders  attitude  toward  sex 

104  That  schools  be  made  aware  of  the  need  for  early  identification  of  the  pregnant  teenager,  that  the 
community  provide  improved  counseling  services,  that  the  unwed  mother  be  permitted  to  return 
to  school  or  continue  to  fulfill  her  goals  without  arbitrary  restrictions;  that  additional  facilities 
be  made  available  for  the  confinement  if  desired  by  the  mother  to  be  Additionally,  sen-dces 
should  be  available  for  the  father  Early  educational  efforts  should  be  made  in  order  to  post- 
pone the  first  pregnancy  until  more  appropriate  time 

"About  70%  of  the  weddings  I perform  result  in  a child  in  far  less  than  nine  months  ” - A County 
Pastor 

"I  am  concerned  mostly  about  the  increasing  numbers  of  young  women  of  high  school  age  (13-18  years) 
who  present  themselves  at  the  various  pre-natal  clinics  throughout  Berks  County  with  intrauterine 
pregnancy,  often  unrecognized  and  inevitably  unplanned  and  unwanted  ” - Berks  County  Physician 

‘What  kind  of  twisted  values  is  your  generation  foisting  upon  us  - killing,  maiming,  burning 
seen  on  T V by  my  5 year  old  sister  is  o k - but  I can ’t  even  get  into  a movie  if  anything 
suggestive  of  the  act  of  love  is  being  portrayed  Berks  County  Youth 

Law  and  Justice  Many  youth  see  adults  as  acting  extremely  emotionally  and  irrationally  when 
discussing  or  facing  any  non-conformity  in  youth  They  see  adults  as  being  very  hostile  if  youth 
questions  or  protests  what  seems  to  youth  to  be  injustices  of  our  society. 

On  the  question  of  civil  disobedience,  demonstrations,  dissent  protests  and  violence,  opinions  ranged 
from  “If  you  don’t  like  it  --  get  out";  to  “We  have  an  obligation  to  protest  injustices”  to  “Without  a 
show  of  power,  no  changes  would  come"  and  “ any  means  necessary”  Many  youth  believe  that 
“due  process”  is  denied  to  youth  in  conflict  with  laws;  youth  can  be  detained,  curfewed,  sent  away 
to  study  centers  without  counsel  They  believe  that  contrary  to  what  is  supposedly  guaranteed,  juvenile 
records  are  not  confidential  and  are  made  available  to  school  personnel  and  others.  Many  youth  believe 
police  use  arbitrary,  unwarranted  and  unauthorized  pressure  or  action  against  many  young  people 
throughout  the  county  and  to  a greater  degree  against  black  youth 

Recommendations: 

105  For  those  youth  who  come  into  contact  with  law  enforcement  agencies  or  personnel,  we 
recommend  increased  support  for  better  recruitment,  training  and  evaluation  of  personnel 
and  procedures,  the  need  for  sensitive  sympathetic  personnel  must  be  recognized. 

106  That  a high  level  public  post  be  created  to  serve  city  and  county  youth  as  a “youth  advocate” 

Such  an  advocate  should  be  available  readily  in  times  of  crisis  and  should  be  responsible  for 
advocating  youth  positions  througliout  the  community  activities  along  with  youth  themselves. 

107  That  citizens  recognize  and  support  the  need  for  rehabilitation  of  youth  in  conflict  with  the 
law:  sufficient  funds,  professional  personnel  of  various  backgrounds,  as  well  as  citizen 
commitment  is  needed 

Many  youth  report  that  they  do  not  believe  that  Berks  County  can  be  a community  in  which  young  people 
are  accepted  and  respected  as  individuals  Many  believe  that  they  may  be  able  to  find  a community  else- 
where - and  would  prefer  to  plan  to  leave  Berks  County  than  to  try  to  bring  about  needed  changes.  A 
number  of  youth  believe  that  “revolutionary  means”  are  necessary  to  “restore  rationality  to  a society 
that  thinks  it  is  acting  rationally” 
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Many  youth  are  higlily  skeptical  of  token  gestures  by  adults  to  involve  them  in  planning  or  decision 
making  roles  because  they  think  the  “cards  are  already  stacked”  in  the  adults’  favor. 

D Racism 

Througliout  the  course  of  the  meetings  and  interviews  various  opinions  were  expressed  on  the  extent 
of  racist  attitudes  in  Berks  County  and  the  inequality  of  opportunity  encountered  by  black  youth  in 
jobs,  housing,  education  and  pursuit  of  individual  dignity  and  self-respect 

While  prejudice  against  youth  of  other  ethnic,  religious  or  national  groups  was  deemed  common  in 
many  parts  of  the  county,  and  the  anti- white  attitudes  of  many  black  youth  was  identified,  the  effect 
of  such  attitudes  was  not  deemed  to  be  nearly  so  widespread  or  as  damaging  to  the  children  and  youth 
as  a group  Many  observations  and  recommendations  could  well  apply  to  other  groups  but  because  of 
the  almost  all  pervasive  nature  of  the  problem  of  racism,  we  address  our  recommendations  specifically 
to  the  ultimate  elimination  of  racism 

The  extent  of  individual  racist  attitudes  was  discussed  by  many  youth  and  adult  participants  and 
opinions  varied  widely  on  the  lelative  numbers  of  Berks  Countians  whose  attitudes  could  be  charact- 
erized as  falling  into  one  of  the  following  categones 

1 Peisons  who  frequently  and  freely  vocalize  white  supremacist  racial 
attitudes  This  includes  many  Vv'hite  youth  as  well  as  adults 

2 Peisons  who  do  not  express  openly  their  views  but  maintain  intense 
racist  beliefs 

3 Persons  who  are  unaware  of  - or  deny  - the  existence  of  racism  m self  or 
community  This  includes  many  youth  and  some  adults  in  rural  or 
suburban  areas  of  Berks  County  because  they  are  not  witness  to  or  part 
of  discriminatory  acts  --  and  therefore  believe  that  such  acts  do  not  exist 
or  occur 

4 Persons  who  deny  racist  attitudes  themselves  but  recognize  that  such 
attitudes  exist  in  Berks  County  While  this  number  is  thought  to  be 
increasing-  many  thought  it  was  limited  to  persons  active  in  the  social/ 
community  action  fields,  social  action  cabinet,  crisis  forum  and  other 
Reading-based  efforts  and  activities 

Recommendations  are  made  to  reach  the  root  of  the  problem  (the  attitudes)  as  well  as  to  deal  with  the 
symptoms  of  the  problem:  the  discriminatory  actions 

Recommendations: 

108  That  all  citizens,  organizations,  and  agencies  actively  recognize,  combat,  and  ultimately  eliminate 
individual  racist  attitudes;  that  they  create  awareness  of  the  problem  as  one  of  the  white 
community;  that  they  create  awareness  of  the  defense  mechanisms,  rhetoric  and  tactics  used 

to  justify,  evade  or  perpetuate  racism;  that  they  develop  and  participate  in  programs  designed  to 
help  people  think  and  act  rationally  and  sensitively;  that  they  develop  programs  to  help  people 
respond  to  people  as  individuals  rather  than  stereotypes 

109  That  the  white  suburban  and  rural  communities  as  well  as  city  residents  recognize  that  they  must 
take  the  lead  in  developing  programs  to  combat  racism 

1 10  That  student  councils  and  other  youth  groups  in  white  suburban  and  city  schools  begin  an 
investigation  into  the  extent  of  racism  in  their  student  population  and  be  challenged  to  assume 
leadership  for  attacking  white  racism  m the  schools 

111  That  until  individual  racist  attitudes  can  be  combatted  and  until  institutionalized  racism  is 
eliminated,  additional  programs  and  additional  support  to  existing  programs  designed  to  combat 
discrimination  in  jobs,  housing,  education  and  daily  life  should  be  supported  with  public  funds, 
private  funds,  professional  and  citizen  efforts 

(Recommendations  s'-  38  43  concern  mteigroup  relations  in  education  ) 
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E Physical  Needs 


The  most  basic  contribution  of  a home  to  its  members  is  to  provide  for  the  physical  needs.  The 
following  recommendations  are  made  to  help  the  family  m providing  for  these  needs  or  to  provide 
substitute  arrangements  when  the  family  is  unable  to  do  so 

Recommendations; 


Family  Income 

112  That  a means  to  supply  a decent  floor  of  income  be  devised  for  every  family  other  than  the 
present  welfare  system,  i e income  maintenance,  guaranteed  annual  income,  negative  income 
tax 

113,  During  this  interim  period  until  a more  equitable,  efficient  and  dignified  means  can  be  devised, 
we  suggest  endorsement  of  the  efforts  to  raise  the  welfare  payments  to  100%  of  those  standards 
deemed  necessary  today  and  in  the  future  for  maintaining  minimum  health  and  decency;  and  in 
order  to  be  conducive  to  an  atmosphere  where  privacy,  respect,  and  responsibility  can  be  de- 
veloped; accurate  information  concerning  public  welfare  should  be  more  widely  publicized. 

“How  many  people  know  that  the  amount  of  money  paid  out  for  welfare  in  Berks  County  is  less  than  the 

subsidies  paid  to  farmers  here'’  - Berks  County  Adult 

Health  Needs 

114  Early  screening:  development  of  mass  programs  to  reach  out  into  the  community  and  identify  the 
health  deficiencies  of  children  at  an  early  age  with  appropriate  follow-up  services.  Immunizations 
against  measles,  etc  should  be  provided  Schools,  professional  societies,  civic  organizations  and 
neighborhood  groups  should  cooperate  in  providing  such  services  as  well  as  various  governmental 
agencies;  lay  participation  should  be  encouraged  m getting  persons  to  sources  of  medical  care, 

1 15  Dental  care:  Mass  screening  programs  for  dental  conditions  and  availability  of  dental  care  at  an 
early  age  for  low  income  families;  public  welfare  medical  procedures  should  include  pre-school 
children  for  dental  care 

116,  Establishment  of  youth  health  auxilliaries  to  help  young  people  include  in  their  value  system  ideas 
that  will  guide  them  in  making  wise  personal  choices  in  health  matters, 

1 17.  Informational  and  referral  center  should  be  maintained  with  cooperation  of  all  health  services  - 
public,  pnvate,  city,  county,  hospitals,  physicians,  etc 

1 18  The  Mental  Health/Mental  Retardation  Comprehensive  Plan  of  March  1969  should  be  implemented, 

119  A coordinated  and  intensified  effort  to  reduce  air  and  water  pollution,  provide  for  appropriate 
waste  disposal  and  plan  and  implement  preventive  and  corrective  measures  for  environmental 
health  hazards  should  be  supported  by  the  county,  city  and  other  municipalities  on  a regional 
basis  m cooperation  with  other  public  and  pnvate  agencies,  industries  and  individuals. 

Housing/Day  Care/ Homemaker  Care/Shelter 

120  DAY  CARE  CENTERS:  For  those  women  of  all  economic  means  who  choose  to  work,  adequate 
quality  day  care  centers,  private  and  public  should  be  made  available  in  which  economic  and 
racial  segregation  would  not  be  present;  such  centers  should  provide  care,  protection  and  learning 
experiences  to  facilitate  the  social,  intellectual,  physical  and  psychological  growth  of  children. 

121  Quality  centers  to  provide  after  school  care  for  children  of  working  parents  should  be  organized 
and  housed  in  school  buildings  or  in  churches  near  elementary  schools;  personnel  should  be  well 
trained,  sympathetic  and  provide  care,  protection  and  learning  experiences. 
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122.  DAY  CARE  FOSTER  FAMILIES:  The  recruiting  and  utilizing  of  more  day  care  foster  families; 
greater  reimbursements  to  foster  families. 

123.  HOMEMAKER  SERVICE:  For  those  children  who  need  care  during  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  mother  in  the  home,  a significant  increase  in  homemaker  service  is  recommended.  Such 
service  should  be  available  particularly  to  low  income  families  and  available  on  a twenty-four 
hour  basis  as  necessary 

124.  SPECIALIZED  SERVICES:  For  those  children  with  special  health  and  emotional  problems, 
an  increase  m the  number  of  special  foster  homes,  special  day  care  facilities,  group-home 
settings,  etc.  so  that  a variety  of  specialized  settings  could  be  offered  to  the  child  or  adolescent 
with  a particular  need;  a diagnostic  center  with  highly  skilled  personnel  should  be  established 
to  supplement  and  coordinate  the  existing,  scattered  services. 

125.  EMERGENCY  SHELTERS:  For  those  adolescents  who  by  their  own  volition  or  parental 
direction  have  left  home,  emergency  shelters  should  be  available  and  open  on  a twenty-four 
hour  basis 

126.  The  community  must  accept  the  financial  responsibility  for  supporting  the  human  services 
outlined  in  this  report;  governmental  officials  must  accept  the  need  for  leadership  in  providing 
tax  funds  and  individuals  must  accept  the  need  for  increased  personal  contribution. 
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BERKS  COUNTY  COMMITTEE 


for  the 

1970  White  House  Conference 
on 

Children  and  Youth 


Part  3 

A.  Memoranda  of  Comment,  Reservation,  Dissent  or  Critique 


John  S.  Saylor,  President  B & J Saylor  Foods  Corp.;  Chairman,  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Mayor  of  Reading 

Robert  N,  Stickles,  Director,  School  Board,  Twin  Valley  School  District,  Teacher 
of  Physics  and  Advanced  Biology 

Mrs.  Paul  C.  Craig,  Citizen,  Board  of  Directors,  National  Council  for  Homemaker 
Services 

The  Honorable  W.  Richard  Eshelman,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Berks  County 

Bill  Thompson,  Director,  Community  Action  Training  School 
Kenneth  C.  Gertney,  Student,  Albright  College 
Carol  Weiser,  Student,  Exeter  High  School 

Edgar  S.  Huffman,  Executive  Director,  Berks  County  Board  of  Assistance 


B.  Sources  of  Other  Local  Studies 

C.  Implementation  Suggestions 
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A Memoranda  of  Comment,  Reservation,  Dissent  or  Critique 

John  S Saylor,  Jr  , President,  B & J Saylor  Foods  Corporation,  Chairman,  Citizens  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  Mayor  of  Reading  (Comments  in  reply  to  question  What  in  our  community  must  be  changed 
so  that  each  child  and  youth  of  today  may  have  the  opportumties  of  the  future?) 

Local  Condition  Typified  by  Deep  South 

From  studies  conducted  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council  and  the  Reading  Model  Cities  Agency, 
we  now  better  understand  the  degree  of  economic  privation  existing  in  our  community  (Berks  County). 
In  comparing  the  Reading  marketing  area  with  other  areas  of  similar  size  in  the  state  and  nation,  we  find 
conditions  here  which  are  typified  by  the  conservatism  of  the  deep  South.  Per  capita  income  for  the 
industrially  employed  in  Reading  ranks  twelfth  out  of  the  fourteen  largest  industrial  centers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania Concurrently  a greater  percentage  of  the  population  m Berks  County  must  work  in  industry  in 
order  to  bring  their  total  family  income  up  to  an  acceptable  level  In  addition,  the  percentage  of  the 
working  population  employed  m unskilled  or  semi-skilled  occupations  far  exceed  the  norm  for 
Pennsylvania 


Drop-outs  — Dying  Community? 

All  of  the  above  conditions  conspire  to  force  too  many  youth  to  become  high  school  drop-outs,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  because  of  scarcity  of  attractive  industrial  occupations  presently  existent,  an  uncomfortably 
high  ratio  of  our  better  higli  school  graduates  migrate  out  of  the  county  to  find  more  suitable  employment. 
All  this  leads  to  an  aging,  underskilled  and  underpaid  population  The  above  conditions  are  obviously 
of  a long  time  in  the  making  Taking  the  overall  view,  one  must  conclude  that  we  presently  live  in  a re- 
tarded or  perhaps  dying  community 

Higher  Educational  Opportunities  Needed 

All  of  this  points  to,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  necessity  for  the  strongest  kind  of  efforts  in  broadening 
the  scope  of  educational  opportunity,  particularly  in  the  field  of  higher  education,  for  retraining  of  much 
of  our  older  work  force  as  well  as  to  provide  a better  choice  to  the  high  school  graduate  at  tuition  rates 
that  can  be  afforded  by  the  children  of  tens  of  thousands  of  underemployed  people.  Concurrently  new 
and  more  sophisticated  industry  is  an  urgent  necessity  to  use  higher  skills  and  to  provide  the  choice  of 
opportunity  required  if  we  are  to  reverse  the  decline  of  our  society  in  many  of  its  economic,  educational 
and  social  aspects 

Robert  N Stickles,  Diiector,  School  Board,  Twin  Valley  School  District;  Senior  High  School  Teacher  of 
Physics  and  Advanced  Biology  (Comments  m reply  to  question;  What  noteworthy  problems  face 
youth  m Berks  County  and  what  essential  changes  or  improvements  are  needed?) 

I  feel  that  most  youth  are  responsible  and  capable  even  with  the  bad  examples  found  daily  m print,  on 
TV,  and  heard  on  the  radio  The  lack  of  parental  control  and  poor  judicial  decisions  I feel  are  also 
contributory  The  adult  contribution  of  “do  as  I say  and  not  as  I do”  is  another  contributing  and 
unfavorable  factor  I think  the  problems  can  be  perceived  from  the  following  solutions: 

1 Cut  out  press  publicity  for  those  who  go  astray 

2 Improve  the  quality  of  TV  programs,  reading  literature  available,  and  movies. 

3 Put  the  Bible  back  m every  classroom 

4 Put  a parent  back  m every  home  every  hour  of  every  day, 

5 Get  back  the  family  situation  along  with  father-son  and  mother-daughter  relationships. 

6 Have  the  judicial  and  legislative  systems  stop  designing  and  supporting  laws  for  minorities 
while  making  majorities  suffer  (i  e.  The  Bible  law  in  public  schools.) 

7.  Eet's  put  truth  back  into  our  lives  and  start  to  live  by  the  Golden  Rule  and  Ten 
Commandments 
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8 As  parents,  let  us  dominate  and  rule  our  children  instead  of  relying  upon  pseudo-parents 
(i  e teachers,  ministers,  police  officers,  etc  ) 

9 For  those  who  tend  to  be  offenders  of  law  and  order,  let  us  reinstitute  pain  as  punishment 
Today's  method  of  money  and  time  have  become  a farce 

10  Let's  rebuild  a love  for  parent,  God  and  country  above  all  else 

1 1 Let’s  rebuild  a fear  of  authority  and  a reliance  on  law  and  order 

1 2 Let's  be  honest  all  along  the  line  Let's  stop  falsity  and  allowing  money  to  speak  louder 
than  law  and  order 

I  feel  personally  that  as  long  as  our  society  is  going  to  be  controlled  by  those  after  the  almighty  buck, 
your  task  is  almost  hopeless  For  example:  poor  literature  to  sell  a book,  penning  legislation  to  allow 
Sunday  sale  of  liquor  m stores,  stores  open  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  etc  etc. 

Mrs,  Paul  C.  Craig,  Citizen,  Board  ofDirectors,  National  Council  for  Homemaker  Services;  former 
Chairman,  United  Community  Service  Planning  Committee  (A  critique  of  this  report  in  draft  form  ) 

This  report  is  a verbal  collage,  putting  many  fragments  into  one  picture  to  be  viewed  as  a whole, 
appreciated  and  then  absorbed  bit  by  bit  gradually 

It  IS  full  of  provocative  and  innovative  ideas  about  current  life  and  education  of  young  people,  es- 
pecially valuable  because  they  had  a valid  involvement  m its  preparation  The  outline  is  logical  and 
quite  comprehensive  The  writing  is  sometimes  clumsy,  many  hands  and  minds  worked  under  pressure, 
but  a remarkable  feat  produced  in  four  brief  months 

At  one  of  the  first  meetings  a pessimist  asked  what  good  will  come  of  all  this,  just  more  meetings  and 
more  reports  to  file  away  My  comments  are  from  the  sidelines 

Strengths:  1 Local  emphasis  on  what  can  be  done  here  in  Berks  County  and  a sense  of  urgency 

that  recognizable  starts  be  made 

2 Worthwhile  group  experiences  for  young  people  in  identifying  problems  and 
helping  to  evolve  the  content  of  the  report  m cooperation  with  their  elders, 

3 Deeper  insights  into  the  flaws  of  the  present  by  all  those  who  participated  and 
looked  at  the  pieces  of  the  picture  together  and  considered  recommendations 
for  the  future 

A working  document,  clearly  projecting  ideas,  it  m part  answers  the  queried; 

What  do  “they’’  want,  and  what  do  concerned  adults  want  for  the  younger  generations  So  it 
augurs  well  for  urgent,  important  re-vampmg  of  many  outdated  concepts 

The  Hon.  W Richard  Eshelman,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Berks  County,  (A  critique 
of  this  report  in  draft  form  received  m response  to  the  Committee  request 

The  Berks  County  Committee  Report  is  a lengthy  and  detailed  document  and  unfortunately  I did 
not  have  the  time  that  I would  have  liked  to  consider  its  contents  There  are  many  recommendations 
with  which  I thoroughly  agree  and  others  with  which  I disagree 

Under  the  phase  of  the  report  dealing  with  the  Home,  I am  glad  to  note  that  the  emphasis  is  upon 
family  and  community  preventative  measures  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth  rather  than  the  corrective 
services,  although  the  latter  are  recognized  as  being  necessary  interim  measures  The  great  emphasis 
must  always  be  on  prevention  rather  than  cure 

I am  also  in  agreement  with  the  recommendation  that  child  labor  laws  be  amended  so  as  to  permit  a 
greater  range  of  employment  of  minors  and  particularly  part-time  employment.  I feel  that  many 
more  youth  should  be  employed,  even  though  part-time,  so  as  to  develop  a sense  of  being  productive 
as  well  as  to  better  appreciate  the  value  of  money  and  the  things  that  money  will  buy 
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I agree  that  the  present  welfare  system  should  be  drastically  changed  I would  rather  see  the  welfare 
payment  system  be  modified  so  as  to  provide  an  incentive  plan  for  obtaining  employment  and  earning 
real  wages  in  private  enterprise,  which  would  involve  a combination  of  welfare  payments  and  real 
wages  until  the  income  from  private  employment  reaches  a certain  plateau,  at  which  time  welfare 
payments  cease  entirely  Raising  present  welfare  payments  to  what  is  considered  to  be  100%  of  need 
would  postpone  rather  than  speed  up  arrival  at  a new  permanent  plan  Everyone  agrees  the  system 
should  be  changed  and  it  should  be  changed  now  rather  than  further  entrench  the  present  system. 

I do  not  agree  that  there  should  be  a so-cklled  “youth  advocate”  I do  not  think  youth  should  be 
separated  into  a class  as  such,  any  more  than  those  who  are  middle-aged,  handicapped,  retired,  etc. 
Having  a mouthpiece  or  professional  to  voice  youth’s  position  on  the  social  and  community  level 
would  be  self  defeating  m that  it  is  desirable  that  youth  participate  directly  in  discussing  and 
planning  and  implementing,  rather  than  have  someone  speak  or  act  for  them  Of  course  if  a youth 
becomes  involved  with  the  law,  he  is  entitled  to  be  represented  by  an  attorney,  and  if  he  cannot 
afford  an  attorney  one  is  furnished  to  him  in  the  person  of  the  Public  Defender,  or  legal  aide  is 
available  for  civil  law  problems  However,  there  is  a vast  difference  between  communication  and 
involvement  of  youth  in  social  and  community  matters  when  youth  should  participate  directly,  as 
compared  to  legal  matters  when  there  should  be  representation  by  a lawyer. 

As  concerns  the  content  of  the  report  pertaining  to  Education,  I certainly  agree  that  the  emphasis 
should  be  on  human  values  rather  than  material  concerns  Also,  I agree  that  teachers  should  have 
more  training  for  teaching  and  more  education  m subject  matter,  with  emphasis  in  the  liberal  arts 
and  humanities  rather  than  on  administration  I also  think  it  is  important  that  there  be  a director' 
of  curricular  research  and  improvement  m all  schools,  that  there  be  non-partisan  election  of  school 
board  members,  and  that  more  funds  be  allocated  to  basic  education  needs  rather  than  extra- 
curricular I thoroughly  agree  there  should  be  improved  and  expanded  guidance  counseling  of 
children  at  the  local  school  level  The  statement  that  basically  incompetent  teachers  should  be 
removed  sounds  good,  but  it  is,  of  course  difficult  to  accomplish  if  the  emphasis  is  on  tenure  rather 
than  merit,  which  has  been  the  case  m Pennsylvania  and  most  other  school  systems 

I do  not  agree  that  there  should  be  so-called  ombudsmen  to  assist  parents,  students  and  communities 
in  resolving  school-related  problems  This  would  again  tend  to  eliminate  direct  communication 
between  citizens  and  the  school  by  having  a middleman  professional  who  would  not  necessarily  reflect 
the  thinking  or  desires  of  many  of  the  citizens  and  would.  I am  afraid,  tend  to  discourage  rather 
than  encourage  citizen  interest  and  direct  participation  by  leaving  it  to  the  ombudsmen  to  put 
forth  the  effort  and  do  the  work 

I congratulate  the  committee  on  1970  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  for  the 
amount  of  time  and  effort  devoted  to  the  meetings  involved  and  the  preparation  of  the  report. 
Although  the  report  and  recommendations  contained  therein  are  general  and  might  well  apply  to  all 
of  Pennsylvania  or  the  entire  country  rather  than  pinpointing  specific  problems  m Berks  County,  I 
suppose  Berks  County's  problems  are  typical  ot  problems  everywhere 

Bill  Thompson.  Director  Community  Action  Training  School,  CATS  Philosophy  on  White  House 
Conference  (Received  m response  to  a request  by  the  Committee  for  a critique  of  this  report  in 
draft  form  ) 

The  Community  Action  Training  School  reacts  negatively  to  the  general  style,  tone  and  posture  of 
this  total  project  and  involvement  As  is  usual  in  our  class-ridden  society  the  participants  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  positioned  into  offering  recommendations  and  commenting  on  perceived  needs  to 
a power  structure  elite  - m this  instance  one  especially  nauseating  to  us,  the  White  House 

It  is  not  in  our  style  and  cannot  continue  to  be  m yours  to  perpetuate  this  stance;  if  you  chose  to 
relate  at  all,  it  is  imperative  that  “must"  be  inserted  for  “should”;  that  “recommend”  be  replaced  by 
“demand”  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  groups  like  ours  seem  to  become  cynical  when  we  see  indivi- 
duals "invited”  groups  “urged”  and  policies  “shifted”  at  a time  when  humanity  itself  is  at  stake.  We, 
the  “hard  core”  of  society’s  law  breakers,  judge  such  passivity  as  real  crime 
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Reaction  comes  also  to  the  climate  of  repressive  tolerance  which  surrounds  this  whole  thing  Our  own 
experience  gives  us  special  empathy  with  the  sincerely  frustrated  youtli  and  adults  who  shared  deep 
feelings  in  attempting  to  communicate  for  the  sake  of  a greater  good  only  to  see  their  opinions  dutifully 
recorded  as  a prevalent  or  existing  feeling  Such  is  the  workings  of  no-risk,  dead-end  liberalism  We 
have  no  doubt  that  for  many  of  them  the  evolution  from  this  painful  masochism  to  a committed  inde- 
pendent activism  has  begun 

In  examining  content  it  is  fairly  gratifying  and  at  the  same  time  painful  to  see  on  some  limited  levels  a 
fairly  insightful  perception  of  human  needs 

But  even  here,  we  know  that  m mere  analysis  few  will  struggle  for  answers,  m mere  recognition  few  will 
suffer  risk  For  the  truly  committed,  however,  the  basic  questions  were  missed  In  reality  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  ‘devised  draft  laws*'  or  “school  officials  elected  on  a non-partisan  basis”  without  a direct 
confrontation  with  the  basic  issues  of  war  and  genocide,  politics,  power  systems,  corporate  capitalism  - 
m short,  the  system  In  our  minds  had  such  a challenge  been  met,  given  a collection  of  human  persons 
and  a question  as  critical  and  valid  as  the  future  of  children  and  youth,  a paper  could  hardly  have  been 
the  end  product,  and  it  is  the  end 

Actualized  concern  must  (and  we  are  not  atraid  to  use  the  word)  organize  a massive  infiltration  of 
the  perceived  repressive  structures  Support  must  be  given  to  creative  child-loving  teachers,  draft 
resisters,  welfare  mothers  Bail  must  be  paid  for  persons  unjustly  victimized,  isolation  must  be  served 
to  profit  bound  doctors,  lawyers  and  businessmen  It  is  m this  life-style  of  activism  that  the  health 
of  children  and  youth  lies 

With  the  sensitivity  evident  m much  of  the  writing  we  ask  where  is  the  core  of  persons  dedicated 
to  the  beauty  of  a pro-life  freedom  school  A school  of  and  for  the  people  would  challenge  with 
lives  and  structure  the  existence  of  the  hate  perpetuating  monsters  which  are  our  public  schools.  In- 
sight has  been  demonstrated,  where  is  humanity? 

Finally,  for  those  of  you  who  insist  that  appeals  to  White  House  Committees,  we  have  no  hope  or 
feeling  To  those  of  you  who  have  begun  to  feel  the  indignation  of  your  humanity,  we  demand  that 
you  seize  the  risks  of  loving 

Kenneth  C Gertney,  Student,  Albright  College  ( 1970)  (Comments  received  in  response  to  request  by 
the  Committee) 

Being  as  objective  as  possible  in  regard  to  student  unrest  across  our  nation,  I can  honestly  say  that  I 
have  a negative  reaction  It  seems  to  me  that  those  students  protesting  college  policies  and  demanding 
changes  are  putting  these  interests  before  the  education  they  are  supposedly  seeking 

I admit  that  changes  would  be  desirable  in  many  situations,  but  these  changes  should  be  sought  through 
accepted  procedural  channels  Students  should  not  be  allowed  even  to  try,  let  alone  succeed  in  coercing 
college  or  university  administrators  into  changing  the  lives  of  fellow  students,  and  future  students,  by 
accepting  a few  whimsical  changes  which  those  unrestful  students  demand 

Any  student  truly  interested  in  the  conditions  at  the  college  he  wants  to  attend  can  easily  check  them 
If  they  are  not  to  his  liking,  or  if  he  does  not  agree  to  the  situation  as  it  stands,  then  he  should  forget 
that  college  and  attempt  to  go  somewhere  else  I can  see  no  logical  reason  why  one  student,  no  matter 
who  he  might  be,  should  think  he  is  doing  a college  a favor  by  attending,  and  then  think  the  college 
owes  him.  a great  debt,  which  it  can  return  by  changing  its  methods  drastically  to  suit  him 

I believe  students  who  demand  the  right  to  have  a decisive  say  in  academic  procedures  are  also  wrong. 
Students  do  not  have  the  right  to  set  up  courses  or  exams,  or  hire  professors  This  is  not  part  of  their 
academic  duties  The  quality  of  a college  is  based  on  the  quality  of  its  academic  offenngs,  and  that 
quality  can  only  go  downward  if  students  are  allowed  to  set  standards  which  can  easily  be  met,  without 
much  work  on  the  part  of  the  student 
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I am  alarmed  by  college  professors  who  encourage  student  demonstrations  and  protests.  Such  pro- 
fessors only  make  things  worse  They  lead  students  into  falsely  believing  that  their  methods  are 
acceptable  - even  desirable  The  professor's  job  is  to  teach  the  students,  to  try  to  round  out  an 
education,  but  not  to  the  point  that  students  believe  it  is  their  duty  to  radically  recreate  what  has 
been  acceptable  and  beneficial  to  society  thus  far 

Viewing  the  nationwide  upheavals  as  a working  college  student  with  a definite  goal  in  mind,  I feel 
that  too  many  of  our  students  today  do  not  have  any  goal  to  seek.  Many  students  are  “paid”  to  go 
to  college  by  status-seeking  parents,  to  the  point  that  they  supply  cars  and  rather  handsome  allowances 
to  their  children  I believe  many  of  these  students  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  a college  education 
in  then  future  life. 

Carol  Weiser,  Student,  Exeter  High  School  (Received  in  response  to  a request  for  a critique  of  this 
report  m draft  form) 

Education  - Page  E-4  4 • The  goals  presented  by  school  boards  are  mere  rhetoric.  In  many  cases 

goals  need  not  be  revised  but  merely  lived  up  to 

Page  E-3  # 1 - Teachers  must  be  thought  of  as  a model  upon  whom  all  his  pupils  will  base  their  lives. 
Re-evaluation  of  books,  films  and  various  programs  used  is  important 

Page  6 # 8 - Teachers  present  their  own  opinions  as  fact. 

Page  E-1 1 - Teachers  should  receive  sensitivity  training  and  a course  m basis  psychology;  this  will 
enable  them  to  put  problem  children  m the  proper  perspective.  They  will  be  more  aware  of  a sensitive 
situation  Children  should  also  receive  sensitivity  training 

Page  E-23  - Electives  even  as  a minor  are  important  - the  greatest  variety  possible  is  most  desirable.  A 
minor  subject  can  be  equal  in  importance  to  a major 

There  was  no  mention  of  libraries,  these  have  a great  potential  as  far  as  experimental  programs,  inde- 
pendent study  programs  and  compensatory  programs  are  concerned.  Libraries  are  poorly  staffed, 
equipped,  organized  and  used  Classes  in  library  use  should  be  taught,  however  no  tests  or  grades 
should  be  given  Library  lessons  should  be  integrated  with  the  curriculum.  Standards  set  by  American 
Association  of  School  Librarians  are  not  met,  problems  would  be  alleviated  if  they  were  met. 

Home  - Page  H-7  14  ■ More  than  just  dances  are  needed,  ideas  must  be  gotten  from  the  youth, 

themselves 

Page  H-13  - An  end  to  all  form  of  conservatism  is  needed,  this  can  be  best  accomplished  through 
education  Conservatism  promotes  prejudice,  psychological  and  sexual  hang-ups 

Education  - Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  add  information  to  discussion,  which  is  not  brought 
out  m the  text  This  will  serve  to  up-date  the  book  and  hold  the  student’s  interest. 

I would  welcome  a committee  deriving  from  this  committee,  which  would  act  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions presented  in  this  report  I would  be  glad  to  help  with  organization  of  such  a committee. 

Edgar  S Huffman,  Executive  Director,  Berks  County  Board  of  Assistance 

The  Berks  County  Committee  for  the  1970  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  its  impressive  effort  to  bndge  the  generation  gap  It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  a 
sincere  effort  was  made  to  involve  the  young  with  adult  professionals  and  volunteers.  Talking  to- 
gether and  considering  problems,  both  obvious  and  subtle,  in  the  county  is  the  first  positive  step  in 
bringing  about  solutions 

By  and  large,  your  report  is  quite  comprehensive  and  understandable.  The  recommendations  are  lofty 
and  this  is  good  I would  hope  that  a continuing  dialogue  could  be  fostered  so  that  the  recommendations 
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cited  would  be  evoked  at  and  be  revised  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  community. 

I did  not  find  that  it  was  possible  for  me  to  comb  the  report  item  by  item  and  comment.  However, 

I would  say  that  after  a complete  reading  of  the  report,  I am  pleased  to  note  the  efforts  toward 
preventive  measures.  The  emphasis  on  communications,  income  maintenance,  recreation  and 
education  is  essential.  Far  too  frequently  our  community  problems  are  created  by  a faulty  communi- 
cations system  and  while  the  answers  are  illusive,  the  report  illustrates  a beginning.  One  of  the 
ombudsmen  for  instance  may  be  an  effective  method  of  improving  communications. 

Income  maintenance,  education  and  recreation  are  all  areas  that  should  be  given  priority  attention. 
Without  adequate  income,  quality,  quality  education  and  planned  recreation,  all  community  agencies, 
including  the  courts,  are  faced  with  residual  activities  which  do  little  to  solve  the  causes  of  people’s 
problems. 

You  have  my  appreciation  as  a citizen  of  Berks  County  and  as  a social  worker  for  giving  of  your  time 
and  effort  toward  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  society. 
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Some  Sources  of  Recent  Studies  and  Recommendations 


of 

The  Needs  of  Children  and  Y outh  in  Berks  County 


Reading  Public  Library,  5th  and  Franklin  Streets,  Reading 

Final  Report,  Charter  Commission  of  the  City  of  Reading,  1962 

United  Community  Services,  631  Washington  Street,  Reading 

Recreation  Study 
Child  Care/Day  Care  Needs 
Troubled  Youth 
County  Health  Department 

League  of  Women  Voters 
School  Survey 

Reading  City  Government  - Its  Structure  and  Functions 

Mental  Health/Mental  Retardation  Office,  Court  House,  6th  and  Court  Sts. 
Comprehensive  Plan,  March  1969 

Human  Relations  Commission,  City  of  Reading,  City  Hall 

Human  Relations  Council,  435  Walnut  St  , Reading 

Model  Cities,  City  of  Reading,  238  S 5th  St 

Berks  County  Planning  Commission,  Court  House 

Community  College  Reports;  Reading  School  District 

Chamber  of  Commerce 
Model  Cities 

Citizens  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Mayor  of  Reading 

School  District  Long  Range  Development  Plan.  Request  from 
each  individual  school  district. 

Economic  Opportunity  Council,  482  Tulpehocken  St.,  Reading 
Education,  Manpower,  Youth,  etc 

Office  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Court  House 
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IMPLEMENTATION  SUGGESTIONS 


The  citizens  of  Berks  County  must  acquire  a sense  of  urgency  about  the  needs  of  children  and  youth  and  a commitment  to  meeting 
those  needs.  Recommendations  to  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  children  and  youth  are  contained  in  earlier  sections  of  this  report;  below 
are  some  suggestions  on  implementing  the  recommendations  The  suggestions  are  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive;  the  order  in  which  they 
are  listed  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  indicating  the  preferred  procedures 

(Match  apptopnate  actions  listed  in  Column  B with  sources  of  action  in  Column  A;  connect  with  one  or  two  'connecting  phrases.  ”) 


COLUMN  A 

1 Individuals  (including  a youth,  an  adult,  a 
businessman,  a teacher  a school  board  member, 
a labor  union  member,  an  educator,  a housewife, 
a professor,  a senior  citizen,  a newcomer,  a 
governmental  official,  a neighborhood  leader, 
an  indigenous  field  vvorkei,  or  any  concerned 
person) 

2.  Othei  individuals  (friends,  neighbors,  feUow 
workers,  students  members,  - or  any  concerned 
persons) 

3.  Groups  (including  student  councils,  PTA's, 
civic,  service  and  women  s organizations,  health 
and  welfare  agencies  and  organizations,  neighbor- 
hood, national  or  ethnic  groups,  political, 
business  or  labor  orgamzations,  ad  hoc,  professional, 
citizen  groups;  state,  local,  regional  or  national 
groups  or  other  concerned  groups) 

4.  Policy  Makers  (including  school  boards, 
directors  of  school  boards,  health,  welfare  or 
recreation  boards  or  agencies,  college  trustees, 
advisory  boards) 

5.  Administrators  or  executives  (including  school 
superintendents  executive  directors,  assistants, 
deans,  department  heads,  supervisors,  etc  ) 

6.  Teachers,  professors,  instructors,  aides,  physi- 
cians, lawyers,  social  workers 

7.  County  or  regional  units  of  administration 
(including  Office  of  the  County  Supenntendent, 
Department  of  Health  Regional  Office,  etc  ) 

8.  County  governmental  officials,  municipal  govern- 
mental bodies,  and  governmental  authorities,  , 

9.  State  Board  of  Education;  Council  on  Higher 
Education;  Community  Services  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  other  state  organizations  and  policy  making 
bodies. 

10  State  Executive  Branch:  Governor,  Super- 
mtendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Department  of 
Public  Instruc  tion,  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

11-  State  Legislature:  Individual  legislators  from 
Berks  County  legislators  on  appropriate  committees 
of  General  Assembly  and  Senate  (appropriations, 
professional  licensure,  education,  etc  ), 

12.  Umted  States  Congress:  Berks  County  Congress- 
man and  Senators  from  Penna  ; other  congressmen  and 
senators  , 

13  Non  governmental  organizations  with  national 
offices,  local  offices,  etc 

14:  U.S.  Executive  Branch:  President,  Secretary 

of  Health,  Educ  ation,  Welfare,  U S,  Commissioner  of 
Education 


COLUMN  B 

a inform  themselves  and  others  of  the  need  for  the 
recommendation  to  be  implemented. 

b.  resolve  and  commit  themselves  and  their  group 
to  implement  the  action 

c.  urge  those  listed  in  Column  A to  implement  the 
recommendations 

d take  action  to  assure  adequate  follow-up  of 
initial  steps  or  efforts 

e arrange  programs,  open  meetings,  discussions, 
planning  sessions  leading  to  implementation 

f draw  up  (alone  or  with  others)  and  present 
plans  for  implementation 

g mitiate  changes  called  for  in  the  recommen- 
dation 

h authorize  expenditures  for  implementation 

i seek  new  sources  of  funds  for  implementation 

j request  authorization  of  funds;  plan  budgets 
to  include  changes  called  for 

k provide  appropriate  facilities  and  environmental 
change  if  necessary  for  implementation 

1 offer  use  of  facilities  to  implementing  group 

m pass  enabling  laws  or  regulations 

n,  pass  mandatory  laws  or  regulations 

o,  direct  administrators  or  executives  to 
implement  program 

p,  be  imaginative  in  envisioning  possible 
alternatives  if  first  attempts  meet  with  obstacles 

q utilize  multiple  approaches  simultaneously 

r follow  up  transmission  of  recommendation; 
request  reply  or  early  report  on  action  taken 

s.  present  written  statement  when  requesting 
implementation 

t be  aware  of  difference  between  appearance  and 
reality 


CONNECTING  PHRASE 

. . .should*  alone  or  with 
others.  , . 

should,  alone  or  with 
others  contact**  those 
others  listed  in  Column  A 
and  urge***  them  to  take 
actions  listed  m Column  B 


*Should  = must,  might,  could 

**contact=  write  call,  visit,  meet  with,  demonstrate 

***urge  = request,  demand,  invite  consideration,  insist 
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‘facing  urban  problems  and  the  many  others  no  less  serious  and  pressing,  it  is  no  longer 
possible,  in  the  exercise  of  responsible  leadership  to  consider  solution  in  terms  of  patching,  reshuffling, 
or  superficially  modernizing  traditional  approaches  - Dr  James  E Allen,  U S Commissioner  of 
Education 


“ we  accuse  society  - and  the  businesses,  governmental  and  academic  power  structure 
that  guides  it  ~ of  having  no  higher  goal  than  preser  vation  of  a status  quo  that  falls  far  short  of  the 
American  promise  ’-A  youth  m Fortune  Magazine  , January  1969 


“The  process  by  which  youth  is  brought  into  line  in  American  society  is  almost  wholly  de- 
structive of  the  dignity  and  creative  potential  of  the  young  - Edgar  Z Friedenberg 


The  molded  conditioned,  disciplined  repressed  child  accepts  what  he  has  been  taught 
without  question;  and  he  hands  down  all  his  complexes  and  fears  and  frustrations  to  his  children.  ” - 
A,  S.  Neill  Summerhill 


“The  system  breeds  obedience  frustration  dependence,  and  fear  a gentle  violence  that  is 
usually  turned  against  oneself . . ' - Peter  Mann,  Center  Magazine,  January  1968 


“We  don  t teach  hate  in  schools  or  murder  but  we  do  isolate  the  indivi  dual  we  empty  him 
of  life  by  ignoring  or  suppressing  his  impulse  toward  life  and  we  produce  . men  who  will  kill 
without  passion  out  of  duty  and  obedience  men  who  have  in  themselves  little  sense  of  the  vivid  life 
being  lost  or  the  moral  strength  to  refuse  - Peter  Mann,  Center  Magazine,  January  1969 


“I  know  of  the  outside  pressures  which  seem  to  propel  you  helplessly  like  marionettes  or 
puppets  Against  these  pressures,  you  don  t merely  have  the  right  to  dissent  You  have  the  obligation 
But  - without  violence  Don  t become  what  you  are  fighting  You  don  t cure  stupidity  by  turning 
stupid  yourself  ‘ - Jerome  Lawrence,  playw  right 


We  must  have  dialogue  If  we  do  not  --  if  we  think  the  only  answer  is  to  suppress  dissent  - 
then  the  responsibility  for  violence  hangs  as  heavily  on  us  as  it  does  on  those  who  protest  - John  D 
Rockefeller,  III 
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BLAIR  COUNTY 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COUNTY: 
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A,  Situated  in  rural  central  Pennsylvania 

B,  Total  population  - 140,000, 

Altoona  - 70,000  - remainder  in  boroughs  and  townships 

Less  than  1^  is  of  the  black  race  - 51  persons  are  other 
than  black  or  white 

Under  age  18  - 33,7% 

Between  ages  18  and  64  - 54,2% 

Over  65  - 12,1% 

First  and  second  generation  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  - 12 
Three  major  extractions  - Italian,  German,  United  Kingdom 

Rom.an  Catholic  - 30,917 
Protestant  - 48,246 

C,  Income  level  is  traditionally  below  state  and  national  averages. 
Prime  reasons  - domination  of  one  industry  for  many  years  and 
educational  levels.  In  1960,  median  for  school  years  completed 
by  residents  25  years  and  older  was  9,7  for  men  - 10,3  for  women 

Median  family  wage  - 1968: 


(000) 

(%) 

$3  - 5 

25,4 

5 - 8 

29,8 

8-10 

15,4 

10  - 15 

14 

15  § over 

6,8 

D,  Unemployment  has  declined  sharply  in  the  last  two  years. 

Currently,  runs  between  3%  and  4% 

Major  industries  - non-manufacturing  - 30,200 

manufacturing  - 14,500 

1000  or  more  employees  - Penn  Central  Railroad  - Sylvania  Products 
Puritan  Knitting  Mills  - Altoona  School  District  - Altoona  Hospital 


I 
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BLAIR  COUNTY  COMJIITTEE 


Number  of  meetings  - 4 

Total  number  of  persons  involved  - 63  (slight  preponderance  of  youth 

over  adult  attendance) 


COMMENTS: 


Youth  were  recruited  primarily  through  Blair  County  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  - Key  Club  - schools 

Very  few  of  the  established  youth-serving  agencies  were  represented 
at  any  of  the  meetings,  with  the  following  exceptions: 

Blair  Health  and  Welfare  Council 

Blair  County  Economic  Opportunity  Council 

Big  Brothers  of  Blair  County 

Very  strong  municipal  lines  exist  in  Blair  County,  The  four 
meetings  were  held  in  four  different  communities  in  various  areas 
of  the  county  in  order  to  draw  youth  from  each. 

Plans  for  the  future  include  formation  of  a Blair  County  Youth 
Community  Council.  This  may  expand  to  include  other  surrounding 
counties,  WFBG  Television  has  offered  to  form  a WFBG  Youth 
Community  Council  with  its  own  television  program,  on  which 
local  issues  affecting  youth  would  be  discussed  by  the  young 
people  themselves, 

(Meetings  were  held  in  Altoona,  Tyrone,  Claysburg  and  Hollidaysburg) 
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SUMMARY 


allowing  the  four  meetings  held  in  various  communities  throughout  Blair 
:unty,  four  youth  members  chosen  by  their  peers  met  with  Mr.  and  firs. 

3th  and  spent  the  evening  developing  the  following  broad  recommendations 
3d  points,  based  on  the  conclusions  reached  at  each  of  the  four  meetings: 

jUCATIQN 

Sex  Education: 

Start  no  later  than  seventh  grade,  perhaps  as  earlv  as  kinderqarten 

Teacher  must  be  specially  trained  to  teach  sex  education 

Younger  teacher  would  be  more  comfortable  and  better  able  to 
relate  to  students  than  older  teacher 

Moral  values  should  be  discussed,  but  not  “preached." 

Should  be  mandatory  in  junior  high  school  and  elective  in  senior 

Some  sections  of  the  course  should  be  co-ed,  others  not 

Gui dance : 

There  are  not  enough  counselors 

Sometimes,  counselors  are  old  teachers  that  should  be  retired 
and  don't  want  to  quit. 

Most  guidance  is  limited  to  curriculum  and  no  personal  problems 
can  be  discussed 

Guidance  is  primarily  guided  toward  college  bound  students.  In 
Altoona  Area  High,  there  is  only  one  guidance  counsellor  for  1000 
vocational  students 

Guidance  teachers  sometimes  do  not  respect  the  confidentiality  of 
the  student.  In  one  instance  cited,  a pregnant  girl,  and  in  another 
a boy  whose  parents  were  having  marital  difficulties,  came  to 
school  the  next  day  to  find  that  the  word  had  spread  through  the  faculty. 

Courses : 

Visual  aids  should  be  up  to  date  and  relevant  to  the  course 

There  should  be  a re-evaluation  of  college  preparation  courses 
peri odi ca 1 ly 

Dress  Codes: 

Whatever  code  is  applied  to  the  students  must  be  applied  to  the 
teach  ers . 

If  the  code  is  set  up,  it  must  be  enforced 
Hair  codes  should  be  left  un  to  the  individual 
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Grades : 

"You  spend  too  much  time  memorizing  and  not  enough 
time  learning" 

Too  much  emphasis  is  put  on  getting  good  grades  so 
you  can  earn  more  money,., not  enough  on  the  personal 
values  of  a good  education 


YOUTH  VALUES 


Youth  wants  to  accept  responsibility,  and  can  accept  it, 
and  must  be  allowed  to  accept  it 

Religion  is  emphasizing  the  materialistic  world 

They  are  not  teaching  Christianity 

God  is  alive,  but  the  church  is  dying 

Racial  Problems 

Youth  feel  that  a person  should  be  judged  as  an  individual, 
and  not  according  to  race,  color  or  creed 

Legal  voting  age  should  be  lowered  to  18,  and  so  should  the 
legal  drinking  age 

Conscientious  objectors  should  be  assigned  some  other  job 
in  government  if  he  refuses  to  join  the  military  service 


HOME 


There  is  a definite  communications  barrier  between  youth 
and  their  parents 

Parents  too  often  say,  "Do  what  I say,  not  as  I do" 

Definite  times  should  be  planned  for  a family-to  get  together 
and  just  "talk" 

Parents  talk  about  "acting  your  age,"  but  refuse  to  give 
youth  responsibili ty-or  allow  them  to  take  responsibility 
when  they  get  into  some  sort  of  trouble 


May  25,  1969 


Th«  Blair  Cooaty  Committaa  for  tha  1970  Wldte  Houac  Coafcraace  oa  Children  and 
Youth  had  foiir  mectinga.  Tho  Brat  of  which  waa  held  oa  March  8 ia  Altoona,  Pa. 

At  that  time,  it  waa  obaerved  that  reprcaeatatioa  from  the  total  county  waa  not 
preaeat  and  aiace  it  waa  the  deaire  to  have  iavolvemeat  from  people  throughout  the 
cotaaty,  it  waa  decided  to  have  next  meetiaga  at  different  polnta  of  the  county. 

The  aecond  meeting  waa  held  in  Tyrone  oa  March  22,  and  the  third  meeting  took 
place  ia  Clayaburg  aad  the  Fourth  and  Baal  meeting  took  place  ia  Hoilidayaburg. 

By  having  theae  meetiaga  held  at  the  different  geographical  areaa,  it  waa  poasible 
to  get  repreaentatioa  and  attendance  from  all  areaa  of  the  county. 

A total  of  63  people  were  in  attendance  at  one  or  more  of  theae  meetings.  All  of  the 
meetings  follow  the  same  general  pattern  of  total  group  meetings  at  the  start,  aad 
the  groups  were  then  broken  up  into  groups  of  three  covering  the  general  categories 
of  the  Home  and  Family,  Education  and  Youth  Values.  At  the  end  of  the  group 
meetings  the  entire  group  reconvened,received  the  reports  of  each  of  the  groups 
and  sximmariaed  the  seaaiona. 

la  addition  to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poth  aittended  all  of  the  meetings  and 
were  very  helpful  in  the  discussion  groups.  The  Regional  Director,  Miss  Cle* 
O'Kelley  waa  moat  helpful  in  setting  up  the  first  meeting  and  was  able  to  attend 
three  of  the  four  meetings.  Her  leadership  and  follow  through  was  quite  meaningful 
to  the  group. 

A summary  "has  been  prepared  by  a representative  group  of  the  youth  who  attended 
the  meetings  which  really  amounted  to  a Bfth  meeting.  This  group  was  directed 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poth  and  the  summary  of  their  conclusions  are  being  presented 
separately. 

It  was  our  pleasure  working  with  the  groups  and  we  certainly  hope  that  the 
Regional  Meeting  that  ie  taking  place  on  May  24  at  State  College  will  result  in 
some  rocanlogfui  information  which  can  be  followed  up. 

One  of  the  decisions  that  was  made  at  the  final  meeting  was  that  the  youth  would 
like  to  have  an  on  going  participation  for  the  county  that  would  permit  the  creation 
of  a youth  council  that  would  meet  with  interested  adults  in  helping  to  solve  local 
situations.  It  is  the  intent  o£the  committee  to  help  in  this  direction  if  the  youth 
so  desires. 


(This  report  prepared  by  Samuel  Port,  Blair  County  Adult  Chairman) 
(Because  of  the  diversification  geographically,  and  the  fact  that 
the  same  youth  did  not  necessarily  attend  all  the  meetings,  no 
youth  chairman  was  selected  by  the  group;  however,  several  of 
the  youth  participants  did  attend  all  four  meetings.) 
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representative,  tii.ss  Gle  O'KelLey  was  introduced  to  explain  the 
purpose  of  the  ^lite  House  Gonference  in  relation  to  'neetings 
held  in  our  area. 

The  groups  were  set  up  as  to  discussion  areas  each  being  advised  to 
aim  for  a practical  resolution  or  suggestion  that  is  applicable 
and  concrete. 

Summaries  from  each  group  are  as  follows: 

Home  - -tlegarding  public  housing- -oeople  tend  to  reject  people  helped 
by  the  city. People  are  not  accepted  because  others  do  not 
Icnow  them.  Complaints  should  not  be  made  unless  there  is  an 
understanding  of  the  people  being  comolained  about. 

People  must  take  an  active  oart  in  government  and  the  atfairs 
of  their  community,  have  as«'^ciat ions  with  officials.  Public 
of f icials  should  be  consistent  in  their  reports  to  pul^lic. 
People  should  exercise  and  maice  long-range  judgements  deci'.ling 
v’hich  projects  arc  good  or  bad.  Paying  taxes  is  not  etiongh; 
citizenship  goes  further.  People  must  accept  responsibility  to 
become  actively  involved  with  their  communities. 

Education  does  not  stress  the  humanities  and  government,  shoves 
more  on  how  to  make  money.  Too  much  time  is  v/asted  learning 
about  the  past  and  not  enough  about  the  present.  Civics  and 
dorld  Cultures  are  not  stressed  enough. 

dhat  age  group  should  become  educated  in  social  education? 

^-Jhy  are  students  required  to  take  courses  which  are  irrelevant 
to  immediate  problems? 


Youth 

Values-Is  Cod  dead?  Agreed  that  God  is  not  dead.  Wonder  if  the  church 
fills  its  role  in  modern  society  or  is  it  outdated?  Should  the 
church  be  revolutionized  to  meet  the  needs  of  society?  Should 
we  not  stress  brotherhood  rather  than  externals  in  our  churches? 

Race  Problem- -This  is  a real  provlcm,  but  we  must  be  exposed 
to  the  pro^C-em.  We’ve  got  to  grow  in  understanding  the  problcm-- 
we’ve  got  to  learn  to  judge  people  as  individuals  not  as  race  or 
ethnic  groups. 


Hippie  Movm't--What  are  the  hiooies  revolting  agai’nst^  ‘'-^nsxmer: 

the  double  standard  in  society  and  the  existing  hypocrisy. 
They  go  to  such  extremes  to  get  noticed,  to  get  their  ideas 
noticed.  Maybe  they  will  die  out  but  at  least  they  mad'u  their 
point . 

Suggestions:  Lower  voting  age. 

Start  many  youth  groups  from  rural  areas  to 
cities;  we  must  be  made  aware,  of  the  probelms 
before  can  solve  them. 


Educat ion-- 


Guidance  Councill  i n(^  : rnul  t ipl ‘'.city  of  duties  ired 

of  guidance  officers,  shorta2;e  of  p.uiciance  oeraonnc] 
(I  for  500-1,000  student s ) thus  quality  of  Guidance 
is  at  a low  I'^vel. 


3ex  Educat ion- -very  little  said  about  it  at  the  educat- 
ional levels  present  on  panel 

Alcoholism--incidental  un  ■>  t in  health  courses,  various 
feelings  about  le.'^al  age,  drinking  usually  takes  place 
in  cars  o’"  with  cars  used  as  vehicles  to  get  to  isol- 
ated areas  and  at  parties  in  hotees. 

Control  by  school  administrators  over  searching  methods; 
control  is  necessary  but  feeling  is  that  their  is 
little  dictation  over  methods. 


Dress  Godes--unif orms  are  used  in  parochial  system; 
mixed  feelings,  boys  resent  it  when  they  have  to  V7ear 
suits  and  ties. 


Democracy  in  the  schools--little  of  it  inpractice, 
student  apathy,  feeling  is  that  frequently  student 
councils  are  powerless. 

Laws  regarding  educational  requirements  should  be  re-ex- 
amined since  the  feeling  is  that  che^/  are  antiquated, 
a major  complaint  is  the  finalit^^  of  some  of  faculty. 


After  individual  group  sessions  v/ere  over  the  group  met  to  hear 
reports  from  each  group.  The  ouestion  of  est abl  shing  a youth  council 
or  group  of  some  sort  to  continue  these  meetings  was  brought  up. 

A question  of  what  ’power’  the  youth  council  vrould  have  was  asked. 

It  was  felt  that  there  should  be  an  alternative  to  the  idea  of  just 
recommendations,  talk  sessions;  there  should  be  some  action. 

A resolution  was  passed  to  organize  a young  people  group  to  sum  larize 
the  four  meetings  held  in  Blair  County.  Date  and  location  of  meet 
will  be  determined.  Volunteers  were  recruited  for  this  committee. 

The  youth  council  idea  was  again  brought  up;  if  formed  should  the 
group  be  independent  or  seelc  sponsorship  from  another  organization? 

It  was  suggested  that  adults  re^main  as  advisors  to  youth  while  con- 
tinuing interest  in  the  groups  work. 

The  question  of  attendance  at  this  meeting  was  brought  up.  Some  felt 
enough  publicity  has  not  been  given  the  meetings  while  others  felt 
that  time  and  publicity  were  sufficient.  It  was  suggested  tliat  con- 
tacting various  departments  in  schools  might  interest  others. 

Names  were  taken  for  attendance  at  Penn  State  for  Regional  Meeting 
on  May  24th. 


Meeting  closed. 


••• 


/ 


Dave  Delozier  - ^ 

In  Roosevelt  giiidance  dept,  does  a ^ood  job  - Mrs,  Moorehead 
and  Mr,  Mitchell  - Interested  in  guiding  pupils  but  when  they  go 
to  High  School  they  are  treated  almost  as  those  of  college  level  — 
lift  to  own  devices  but  only  called  in  for  guidance  on  subjects  — _ 
youth  feel  there  should  be  some  rapport  between  truidance  that  if  a 
child  has  a personal  problem  he  should  feel  free  to  talk  confidentially 
to  the  guidance  man  - and  not  have  confidences  spread  among  other 
faculty  members. 

At  present  at  Senior  High  School  parents  and  students  are 
being  intimidated  by  attendance  office  - one  boy  who  was  truant 
2 times  3 days  each  was  threatened  to  be  sent  to  Georgetown  and 
parents  would  be  fined  $700.  - Intervention  saved  him  and 

school  directors  gave  him  another  chance. 

Boys  and  girls  are  dictated  to  as  to  length  of  hair,  no 
mustaches,  whereas  teachers  and  parents  and  society  in  general  are 
acceptable,  ' 

From  this  point  was  developed  attitudes  as  to  sex  education  - 
Mr,  Mitchell  told  us  the  films  to  be  shown  were  kept  secret, 

Dave  tells  us  he  saw  the  film  it  was  very  shocking  to  him  as 
he  had  only  knowledge  of  dirty  words  and  dreamed  up  what  bethought. 


YOUTH  VALUES 


1,  Democracy  - define  it.  Why  are  local  governments  not 

handling  local  projects.  Are  they  looking  to  Federal  Government 
or  is  Federal  Government  imposing? 


2.  ^Voting  - Ag^  should  he  18. 

Youth  want  to  know  and  do  know  what’s  going  on. 

18  yr,  olds  are  adult  in  many  other  ways  - why  not  in 
terms  of  voting? 

Voting  age  is  part  of  tradition  not  current  reason. 

Early  involvement  makes  better  active  adults. 

Lowering  voting  age  helps  generation  gap  (Politicians 
must  then  look  toward  youth  and  listen). 

- Young  people  are  more  willing  to  challenge  status  quo 

^^-hecause  they  are  not  as  threatened  by  financial  and  traditional 
security. 

Digression; 

Confession  - many  youth  are  not  willing  to  go  after 
what  they  want. 


Youth  need  to  make  there  own  mistakes  and  accept  the 
blame  for  mistakes.  Adults  don’t  take  the  rap  for  us. 

, 

Draft/-  yet-  necessary  for  our  freedom  - unfair  because  of 
VjLiicoilsistency  in  choice,  unfair  in  terms  of  employment. 

Digression: 

Vietnam  - No  right  to  determine  someone  elses  politics. 


America  is  attempting  to  save  face. 
Youth-Adult  is  a two  way  street. 


Parents  tend  to  be  over  protective.  Easier  for 
children  to  communicate  to  other  parents  because  of  less 
emotional  involvement. 


Parents  must  learn  to  let  go.  The  idea  of  possession 
in  that  parent  will  be  protective  as  long  as  child  is  under 


his  roof. 


We  all  tend  to 


Tigeon  (Hole.- 

# # # # 


HOME  SUB-COMMITTEE 


1,  Causes  self-des\truction  averaere  family  structure, 

Not'  economy 

Breaking  do;m  family  units  - destroys  civilization.  Not  as 
evident  - Jewish  & Chinese  (perhaps  father  as  head  or  religion). 

Stress  positive  values  - negative  value  are  being  expressed  more 
Jewish  family  - not  as  structured  - more  give  or  take. 

Moral  Code  - marriage  take^^  to? lightly 

Lack  of  commimication 

No  togetherness 

Busy-ness  - Father  take  interest 

Society  changes  - not  dependent  on  each  other 

Lack  of  stimulation  in  creating  own  entertainment 

Y,,  etc.  free  activity  - not  structured  - have  to  belong 

Parents  - spending  less  time 

Negative  thinking 

Too  structured  - establishment 

Games  - only  those  that  “good  get  the  chances 

Adults  do  too  much 

Youth  agree  supervision  is  needed  to  help  protect 
Delegating  to  outside  agencies  home  responsibility 
Needs  of  youth  today  different  from  old  good  old  days. 


1,  Basic  needs  SEime  - must  be  met  differently. 


7.  What  would  you  8ls  a "Youth,,, as  head  of  family,"  Ao-s,- 

9.  Responsibility  of  obeying  the  law. 

So  much  apathy 

Active  participation 

Don't  believe  there  is  a better  life 

Become  involved 

Police  enforce  what  they 

Parents  break  laws  - speeding,  income  tax,  etc. 


# # # # 


i 


Mi:xTTE3 


BLAin  COU:.'TY 


The  oGcond  cioetinr  of  tTie  Bifiii'  Coim-f;7  CoLiTiit- 
tee  for  the  1970  Vildte  Iloaso  Conferenco  o-i  Gjdldrcn 
fniil  Yoatli  was  held  liarch  22,  1969  from  10:00  a.m, 
to  1:00  p.m,  at  the  Tyrone  Y.M.G.A, 

hr.  Pert  chaired  the  meotinr  end  "be fan  Tjy 
introduciiig  'Its.  Blajaic  Poth,  vdio  e?:plained  the 
orgcXiisation  of  the  Vdiite  House  donforonco.  hiss 
ClG*  C ’Holley  hriefly  explained  gone  of  the 
importaat  federal  profrms,  io.,  Heed  start, 
arisinf^  from  preTions  ConferonGes. 

Tao  fronp  then  divided  isito  three  snl>-f.:roiips 
for  discTiscions  heasod  on  iiomc,  Education  and 
ionth  Values, 

lliero  wore  I6  children  prosent  raar  inr  fro-n 
ages  7-1^ > with  whom  Hr,  Port  and  Hr.  honaid  Hiller 
worried  during  tlio  ropilar  discussion  sessions. 

Enclosed  find  mirntes  from  each  discussion 
rrcxiip  cukI  tlio  children’s  group. 

The  next  mcctinr  was  scheduled  for  April  12 
i]i  Clays hurg.  Tho  place  will  ho  aiinoii-'.ced  later. 


niair  County 
CMl(lro:.*r 


Tho  c'lilflro? 

mootinc  rhat 


I v.’ox'o  fii'Bt  aalsCd 
tiioy  oxpectodj 


they 


?TCS,-I 

* Xc-v-t 


coiao 


to 


t-LC 


1. 

2. 


People  uoro  there  to  nialie  eohool  rl?rht. 


AT.mit  children  end  rfonth, 
to  heln  children  so  tto  can  all  IItc 
ploy  jmnen  - ,1ust  told  to  ho  at  the 
roason  riven. 


to  re  then  ret  tor, 

"Y"  TYitllOl'.t 


In  arewer  to  the  question  - How  nnny  of  yen  attend 

? did  not  atteiid 
6 did  attend 

When  c.sTcod  lion  nany  had  ’’Y"  memhorshiBs : 


Y^i  L-J-.  -^9 


6 had  mo'iliGrBhips 

3 conldn*t  a.fford  the  $5  fee  (Yr,  YcCoy, 
Y,M,C,A,  director  for  TjTL'one,  pronisod  to  see  that  those 
were  Gponsored  "ly  someone  in  the  comunity, ) 


the 

hoys 


'ryvoi 


In 


answer 
to  haves 


to 


quest  ioi 


tlmt''axjt3 vi  ties  would  yo)i 


1 

,S.  . -Vv 


1. 

2. 


PocYee  Leeme 

Oliih  of  iUnerico.  (hoard 
for  hoys  _onl?r  whore  t!aey  woiil 
f i shiuf , , etc.) 


it  on 
d TYorh  hardy 


Your  of  the  paper  mill  - 9 have  z'^over  I^on  t::c 
Suimnor  caop  - 8 had  Tiecn  to  day  ceVip  (hiwmis 
rnd  B had  never  fcjcen  to  cenp, 

Yisit  cit^^  liall  - ncot  the  Mayor, 


n *^1 

■ hard  - 

ro. 

farm) 


Other  needs  for  Tyrone  that  were  mentioned  Trero  need 
for  more  houBes  to  replace  those  to  he  tom  down  for  new  hirhway. 
Have  too  na^y  ras  stations  now  and  ro  Trail dinp  3 new  ones  - need 
housco  instead. 


Also  need  a hotel  or  motel  for  rioitors  to  Tyrone. 

School  prohlems  concentrated  on  toaclicro,  principals,  and 
paddles. 


\ 

V 


i 


Blnir  County 
Education  Coraiitteo 


] 

I 

I. 


Are  isarke  necessary  to  help  us 
report  cards  continued?  Is 
our  prorrcss? 


loaim?  Should  narlcs  and 
there  a ‘botter  i?ay  of  sliov/inr 


hot  ’\n)}.narJlo  as  a contrilrjtion  to  the  Icarninr  process. 
Lack  of  roiiaMlity  of  frades  cue  to  a msnher  of  roasonn  - 
e.F.,  faculty  frailty  (chanfinp  fTades  for  opccicl  X'oa.roi/B, 
favoritism,  etc.) 


nil. 

i 

f 


i 


lio’.7  can  students  ho  noti-^uited  to  rrant  to  leai*u  and  enjoy 
Icawrninr. . .rathor  than  just  to  pass  tests? 

This  doiiends  on  the  quality  of  toaclior.  Quality  of 
the  teaclior  is  hiimannese  and  accept  stiiclonts  as  iiunan  'oeinrs-. 
Critical  of  teachers  who  laafee  assi rmcnts  tha.t  nc%'er  follow 
tla^Gufli.  Iho  food  teacher  clianres  methods  of  ’yresontatioii— 
not  aiwa^'-s  lecfere,  not  always  plain  quootioii  and  answer. 
Salary  of  teachers  is  a prohlou  in  attraetins  end  Tcoopiny 
pood  ones. 


Is  there  too  much  ecpiiasis  on  keopinr  kids  from  dropping 
out  when  the  enpimois  should  ho  on  making  school  Intorostin- 
and  afreoahie  and  relevant? 

LmphasiB  varios  Itj''  sebols.  Some  do  r.". lativoly  little, 
Supfostion  is  that  a throa.toninr  drop  out  he  rdio^ira  (ra.tiier 
than  told)  whe.t  happens  when  you  drop  ou.t. 


?•  Are  the  Duhjecte  studied  in  school  relei^nt?  necessary? 
useful?  intorestinp?  Which  subjects  arc?  IThich  ere  -'ot? 

One  prohlcn  is  the  inf loxilnlitj'-  of  the  ciirriculuin. 
Inflexibility  of  school  administrators  toward  changes  in 
course  selection. 


VI,  Are  classcfs  in  faaiily  living,  eex,  health  appropriately 
tourht?  Should  birth  control  information  Tje  included  or 
excluded?  At  what  prade? 

Cenoral  acroomont  is  that  these  courses  chould  I'c 
taufiit  iia  school  and  should  ho  tr.ufht  Ijerinniuf  in  7th 
froclc  at  lea^t.  The  feeling  is  that  tliose  courses  should 
not  he  coeducational  tjecause  It  reduces  the  emharrassnent 
on  a somotines  delicate  Buhject,  Kids  will  talk  eJoout 
those  things  in  ri'Qups  outside  of  school  l>ecauBO  t'ley 
laiow  each  other  lx)ttor  tlwzi  tliey  do  all  of  their  fellow 
otudonts. 


Education  CoraiTiittoo  Cont’d 


Parc  P- 


VII,  can*t  Btiidents  "bo  teur^it  to  thinJu  for  thcr’selvcf^? 

(Inoteo-d  of  Ijoinf"  orpected  to  rdiolc  GYcrythinr  tliat 

shoved  at  thorn?) 

Tiiey  can  Ix)  it  requires  varvinr-  appror.clios  oj-’  l.he 
faculty  to  naire  the  youth  do  reBcarch  outside  school  on 
their  oTiTi,  This  vdll  he  a najor  contrisjution  to  the 
l3ror.deninc  of  the  student. 


mi,  Viliat  invol'i’^nc’it  coi-dd.  and  should  Bti.idcrts  hare  in!  cnir- 
riculTun  dcrelopnfiiit?  teeLOher  selection  or  eva Illation? 
ruidancG  profrrjns?  tiAtorinr?  adninistre-tor  selection?  In’dret 
allocaticns?  social  prorrajns?  sports  prorTans?  others? 


Cr.idrrt.ee  coiirsolorB  - fenorally  completely  ineffective 
ronuinely  do  not  understand  tlie  problems  this  feoline 
permeates  not  only  the  student  oody  Ipit  the  renainder  of 
the  faculty  as  ireil  - feelisif  is  that  stidents  s.hould  har^ 
at  least  a voice  in  evaluatinr  their  o"tp  e:»'porieriCO  nith 
each  Teacher,* 


X, 


Wliy  do  many  teachers  aarl  principals  treat  st^.idonts  r/ith  no 
difsiity? 


The  reaction  reuerelly  is  sinroly  the  unhappy  desire 
to  oxorcieo  povor,  HoT7ev0r,  this  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule, 

XVI,  Why  do  Bcliools  say  one  thinr  and  do  another  (day  student 
rovcriimont  - hut  witli  no  powor  to  [oveni,  Say  practice 
dcsocrDXjy  in  classroom  Imit  run  a tirht  dictatorship,  Say 
Ixisinoes  education  hut  don’t  train  for  business.) 

Student  rovemmont  really  isn’t.  It  is  in  practice 
only  to  malsG  the  administration  appear  to  Txj  trea.tinf: 
students  faii’ly.  Used  as  a force  to  approve  cdmlnistrc.tion 

policy. 


♦With  all  its  1 ^effectiveness,  tlie  concensus  is  that  the 
school  cxiierienco  is  still  the  years  of  our  livor." 


IJLAIR  COL'T.'TY 


Co-mii’teo 


It  ros  renorally  arroecl  tliat  although  fa'Jiilios  still  did 
things  to f other,  there  rvore  so  many  other  orror-tr.atioixs  mid 
DCtivitiCB  in  T7hich  to  participate  tlxr.t  family  ncmlxsra  are 
growing  apart. 


Teens  in  Tyrone  T7ould  like  a recreation  center  especially 
for  dances.  The  teens  need  a place  to  rent  and  Tvould  like  to 
organise  and  nm  tiie  place  themselves,  Ihoy  have  tried  to 
have  dances  at  the  school  and  at  the  ’’Y”  hut  ^oro  iinahlo  to 
rot  the  fecilition. 


i 


i 


BLAU  COTT'TY 


Yonth  Vplucg  Goinjilttoe 


1,  Marriafro  To.ln<^0  « general  conception— all  rifht  the  r.’ay  they 
ore  except  the  divorce  laws  and  QtOLndaj?da,  Viotnnw  Iirs  a ri'cnl 
deal  to  do  with  the  younr;  raarriapec  and  unwed  r.io there . 

2,  A'fcortion  - should  bo  made  more  lenient  - not  oomplotoly 
iO£eJized,  however,  in  the  ce^e  of  poor  health  or  mental 
state  should  bo  allowed* 


3.  Educationol  courses  - the  concensus  of  the  r^'onp  waa  tliat 
both  Altoona  a-nd  Tyrone  Hifli*s  courses  aro  pretty  well  I'oundod 
out.  The  o^li■f^'CO~Ipf^^nt  seemed  I59  the  lach  of  on  Eidcquate 
imRibor  pf^ ^j^denciJ-^comisolors,  (Altoona)  They  aren’t  available 
for  ^"rsonc^y^otrisolina,  Altoona  youth  felt  tlmt  there  is  a 
need  fdi*  more  iniidasico  counselors  who  rill  hoop  thair  renarlco 
confidential  and  who  rill  really  care  for  them  as  an  individual. 
A course  is  needed  in  Philosophy,  rliors  a tecxjhor  (that  can  no 
trusted)  would  talk  openly  about  today’s  problC!2s  with  membere 
of  both  eexes  and  exj-yoGO  'ijoth  sides  of  the  story, 

4,  ^'otinr  « 'hm?.  in  favor  of  lowering  tho  voting-  ape. 


5. 


SlfaiAKY  - Most  of  the  conversation  centered  around  om* 
teachers  toaciiinr:  ability  auid  wiiat  should  be  taught. 

The  draft  was  also  discussed  and  there  were  many  different 
opinions  on  how  to  ciianre  or  not  to  cimnre  the  draft. 

The  majorit;;’’  wore  2fgainst  the  way  in  TietnamX^:: 


Minutes  of  Meetlnf  Held  rt, 

C 1 ays Inirr-Kl mmol  Ilif'h  School  on  April  1?? 


Mr,  Port  opened  meetinp  with  general  introduction  of  nirao  and 
purposes  of  meeting.  Each  one  present  introduced  themselves— 
there  were  18  youth  and  adults  present  with  some  new  faces 
showing. 

After  a few  words  from  Mrs,  Poth  as  to  specific  aims  of  those 
meetings  there  was  a breakup  into  the  three  committees  listed. 
Summaries  of  each  groups  discussions  are  as  follows: 

Group  I— Home  and  Family—  Chaired  by  Gustave  Poth 

Recorder:  John  Casciotti 

Most  of  the  disoussion  revolved  around  the  •Generation  Cap.* 

It  was  defined  that  generation  gap  was  a term  applied  to  dif- 
ferences beti^een  youth  and  adults. 

The  existence  of  a generation  gap  was  established.  It  was  noted 
that  such  a gep  would  not  exist  in  an  ideal  situation. 

Examples  of  the  generation  gap  were: 


Youth  are  now  more  educated  and  responsible  than  ever 
fjefore  and  now  want  more  freedom.  However  many  adults 
are  not  willing  to  accept  liberalism  and  a controversy 
thus  arises. 

Youth  respect  for  laws  often  contributes  to  the  gap. 
Liberalization  of  laws  (eF?pecia,lly'  marihuana  laws  as 
an  example)  demanded  by  youth  often  contribute. 

Religion  was  related.  Youth  beliefs  and  revolt  against  certa 
religious  ideas  contributes  to  the  gap.  Liberalized 
religious  ideas  often  are  linked  with  much  of  the 
generation  gap. 

It  was  concluded  that  this  generation  gap  was  basically  a result 
of  the  D0Uj3iLE  STA:,DARD  in  American  society;  such  as: 

Adults  saying  ’Do  as  I say,  not  as  I do*  

Double  standard  with  regard  to  religion.  In  church  on 
Sunday  and  lixdng  like  the  devil  six  days  a week. 

The  generation  gap  was  concluded  to  be  a revolt  of  the  youth 
against  the  double  standard. 


! 


Group  II— Education—  Chairod  liy  Mrs.  Poth 

Recorders  Rave  Janetta 

Grades?—  Are  they  needed?  If  3^ou  are  interested  in  the  work — :\o 
If  not— yes.  Really  no  solution,  A lot  of  kids  would 
not  work  without  rrodes, 

Memorigatlon?—  Most  courses  are  Imsed  on  memorization.  Vocational 

Fields—  Equipment  can*t  keep  up  with  industry’s  equipment. 

Teachers?—  More  money  should  be  piven  to  teachers  and  not  to 
the  iTulldinp  of  new  facilities. 

Subject  Matter?-  Should  Ido  emphasized. 

Sex  Educatioii?—  Rename  Social  Relations. 

Guidance?—  IVot  enouph  — you  cannot  fot  personal  about  anything, 

Codes^i—  Dress  and  Hair 

Testinr  in  Australia— manner  of  testing^^  done  in  Austra,lian  schools 
was  discussed  by  Len  Lindon  who  is  an  exchangre  student 
frow.  Australia. 


Group  III— Youth  Values-  Chaired  by  Jay  Walter 

Recorder:  Sister  Margaretta 

Concept  of  Denocracy— idea  of  freedom  and  license  in  denocra-tic 
system  was  discussed.  Draft  dodgrers  end  iTurninp  of  draft  cards 
was  discussed.  It  was  felt  that  draft  was  Tinnocessary  as  most 
men  feel  responsibility  to  country  without  havinr  to  bo  forced 
into  service.  Discussed  the  fact  that  changes  in  draft  are 
necessary  and  that  salaries  are  not  adequate. 

Discussion  on  drugs  today— It  was  noted  that  drugs  are  not,  a 
serious  problem  in  this  area.  School  should  bo  sources  of  infor- 
mation on  drurs  and  their  complications  to  users;  schools  are  not 
forceful  enou'^h,  T.V.  while  being  educa  tional  and  entertaining 
should  present  real  facts  about  drug  addiction,  should  ret 
message  across  offoctlvoly.  Tours  tliroiigh  hospitals  treating 
addicts  would  be  beneficial  to  teons,  junior  high  and  up.  ' 
Exposure  is  necessary  for  awareness. 

Voting  age  lowered— it  was  felt  that  the  voting  age  should  not 
bo  equated  with  going  into  service.  Others  felt  age  shoujLd  be 
lowered  since  at  the  end  of  school  you  are  18  years  of  age  and 
working  in  life- why  not  have  a voice  in  the  affairs  voting  is 
concerned  with.  Driuking  Ago  Is  sometimes  also  equated  with 
voting  age  but  this  is  not  right  because  drink  can  lie  loot  ten  by 
minors  when  they  want  It, 


1 

J 


Pare  3 


Hot?  get  the  mosse^ge  across  to  Taids  that  drinking  and  driving  P.re 
not  compatihle?  Stress  terras  and  car  accidents  results  could 

Ix)  stressed  in  some  kids.  Drivers*  education  courses  should  oe 
mandatory  in  all  areas  oaid  kids  should  take  course  Ixjfore  license 
is  gotten.  More  schools  should  have  training  programs,  schools 
should  have  more  fa,oilitles  and  teachers  for  this  course. 

Industry  should  ho  interested  in  drivers*  cd  pro grans  and  vocational 
schools  should  "be  included  in  this  urogram  also. 


Why  are  Sxone  parents,  tcipredic table,  etc.-— one  parent  in  the  gro^ip 
felt  parents  T7ere  not  like  this,  hut  that  more  education  of  kids 
today  makes  kids  thinJ:  they  knoT7  more  and  they  tend  to  discount 
experience  of  their  pa^rents.  Families  are  not  together  as  often 
as  before  and  do  not  conEnunicate  'svith  each  other  oe  }>eforG,  It  was 
suggested  that  family  meetings  should  be  planned  on  a regular  basis 
to  review  proble-js,  etc. 

Sox  cducatlon—should  come  'jack  to  horai^  but,  schools  have  burden 
now  which  parents  should  support.  Parents  are  often  times  * ignorant* 
and  very  moralistic  because  of  their  sex  education  and  this  tends 
to  be  carried  over  into  their  teaching  of  the  same  to  kids. 


At  close  of  group  meetings 
recorders  of  c^^h  group, 
meeting  woixld  he  held  i n 


coiunii 


tee  reports  were  made  l)^’'  the 
After  these  it  was  decided  thr.t  our  next 
Ilollidaysburg  as  this  is  a cer.tral  point 


in  the  county.  Further  information  on  location  and  time  v/111  ho 
sent  to  each  x^articiuant  though  hay  10th  was  fairlj^  dofiiiite  as 
the  date  of  meetinr . 


It  was  further  discussed  that  those  meetings  were  effectual  and 
should  bo  continued  though  many  more  adults  and  youth  are  needed. 
It  was  brought  out  that  publicity  is  needed  to  make  rjeople  aware 
of  these  jneetinws.  Perhaps  a.  talk  rUvd  cntcrtaiiiiucnt  session  could 
ho  a Jiolp  end  would  Interest  adults  and  youth. 

At  this  *af toirvards  session*  a few  further  remarks  were  Eaajie  by 
various  raembers.  These  included: 

Voting,  Drinking  and  Driving  Ages:  should  these  be 

lowered  locally  or  nationallj'.  Voting,  yos— 
Drinking,  no. 

Sex  Education  Question:  this  should  bo  brought  down  to 
grade  levels  in  some  forms  so  that  *dirtinoso* 
of  word  which  is  eometimes  liniced  to  it  will  bo 
elirainated,  kamo  change  suggested  was  intended  for 
this  puriK>se  but  then  it  ivos  suggested  that  this 
mifht  be  called  double  standard — sox  education  is 
just  that. 


f 


QTiestion  of  pupil  participa-tion  in  curriculun  devclopmont  v.as 
■proupht  up.  This  does  not  occur  in  local  schooln 
though  tho  studen-t  Senate  idea  has  Ixien  a help  in  allov/- 
inn  students  to  suprest  some  changes  and  ideas,  tudents 
must  shor/  uhet  they  rant  and  principals  and  faculty 
memhors  rill  trj'  to  respond, 

Blair  County  Youth  Council?-— it  rae  stressed  that  j'outh  theraselTCs 
fjuct  rorl^  to  interest  others  in  meetings , It  rp.s  decided 
that  tho  group  present  rould  do  this  to  interest  others 
in  the  proposed  Hollidays'’'nirg  meeting. 


Meeting  closed  aTjout  1:15 
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THE  GOVERI'IOR'S  GOUHCIL  EOR  HUl'IAN  SERVICES 


COEE-IITTEE  OR  CKILDREIC  AND  YOUTH 
BRADFORD  COUNTY 


David  M.  Tiirner  Jr,  Ghainaan 
Kay  Welles  Youth  Ghainaan 
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Education 


Problem:  ^a.ck  of  enough  textbooks  and  use  of  obsolete  textbooks  in  some 
classes.  This  decreases  the  student’s  chance  to  grasp  new  material,  horaevcrk 
assignments  are  missed  and  opportunities  to  concentrate  in  specific  problem 
areas  are  rare, 

REGOMENDATION:  The  school  board  and  administration  officials  should 
review  their  procedure  for  selecting  textbooks.  Proper  materials  should  have 
budget  priority  over  purchase  of  equipment. 

Problem:  Overcrowded  conditions  in  many  classrooms.  Classrooms  now 
in  use  are  designed  for  a certain  maxirmum  number  of  students  and  this  num- 
ber is  exceeded.  Individual  attention  to  students  by  teachers  is  greatly 
reduced  and  often  ther  is  no  time  for  this  type  of  attention, 

REG  OMM DAT  ION:  A schedule  be  established  by  the  school  administration 

during  lunch  hours  of  after  school  to  review  classwork.  This  schedule 
would  be  on  a volunteer  basis  and  be  cooridinated  between  students  and  teachers. 

Problem:  The  troublesome  student  in  class.  This  student  disrupts  the 
class  and  denies  other  students  valuable  instructioh  time.  Too  often  a 
teacher  does  not  use  proper  force  or  procedure  to  bring  this  student  into 
line  and,  as  a result,  this  student  commands  the  class, 

RECOMMENDATION:  The  school  administration  should  develop  a strong  and 
effective  discipline  program  and  it  should  apply  to  any  and  all  students. 
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Education  continued 


Problem:  No  effective  x-zay  for  students  to  communicate  grivances  to 
faculty  or  administration. 

RECOMMENDATION:  The  school  establish  a committee  of  students  which 
will  meet  with  school  officials  to  discuss  problem  areas.  The  results 
of  these  meetingsw" posted  on  a bulletin  or  read  to  the  student  body. 

Problem:  School  subjects  do  not  adec^uately  prepare  students  for 

life  after  graduation. 

RBGOl^IEI'JDATION:  Each  school  system  incorporate  into  its  program 
subjects  such  as  budgeting  timie,  finances,  how  to  accept  responsibility,  and 
sex  education. 

Most  of  the  problems  facing  educators  can  be  traced  to  lack  of  funds  for 
classroom  construction,  adeq-uate  teacher  salaries,  additional  training 
programs,  and  purchase  of  learning  materials.  The  students  would  like 
some  sort  of  representation  at  meetings  where  policies  effecting  them 
are  determined.  If  school  administrations  and  students  are  to  have 
completely  open  communication  lines  then  each  group  must  make  efforts 


in  this  direction 
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HOMELIFE 


Problem:  Education  gap  betvreen  parents  and  youth.  For  most  parents 
it  has  been  a long  tLme  since  they  were  ejr^osed  to  the  material  that 
their  children  are  learning  nov;  and  with  few  exceptions  the  courses  taught 
now  are  more  complicated.  Parents  feel  inadeo^uate  when  asked  for  help  on 
homework  and  youth  hesitates  to  ask,  knowing  that  little  help  will  be 
given, 

RECOI'IMSNDATION;  A class  be  established  for  interested  parents  'where 
th^  can  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  raaterial  being  taught  in  the  schools. 
This  would  be  on  a volunteer  basis  and  wo'old  be  conducted  once  or  twice 
a month. 

Problem;  No  community  organized  program  which  includes  youth  in  its 
planning  and  execution,  Most  conmiunities  have  a place  where  youth  con- 
gregate but  these  places  are  entirely  pidult  owned  and  operated, 

REC0MI4EI\'DATI0N;  Each  community  include  youth  in  its  planning  of  civic 
activities  whenever  possible,  "Axis  program  could  be  set  up  by  local  govern- 
ment through  its  recreation  agency,  A committee  of  adults  and  youth  would 
screen  various  projects  for  action  and  coordinate  with  local  civic  clubs 
for  the  overall  project. 

Problem:  Parents  who  constantly  compare  one  child  with  another.  This 
gives  the  child  the  impression  that  the  parent  does  not  think  of  him  as 
an  individual^ 


V, 


Homelife  continued 


RECOMMEI'JDATION;  Parents  should  raake  every  attempt  to  look  at  each 
individual  child's  qualities  and  in  discussion  with  the  child,  not  compare 
him  with  his  brothers  or  sisters. 

The  great  majority  of  high  school  youth  have  enough  to  eat  before  they 
attend  school  in  the  morning.  They  have  adequate  housing  and  plumbing 
facilities  and  in  general  did  not  voice  complaints  about  the  physical 
quality  of  their  homes.  Most  of  the  Homelife  discussions  centered  aroimd 
cooperation  between  parents  and  their  offspring. 


Values 

Problem:  Hotrodding  and  drag  racing  on  the  highways.  This  problem 
is  especially  serious  since  many  back  roads  in  this  area  are  not  safe  for 
high  speed  travel.  Most  youth  felt  that  hotrodding  or  drag  racing  was  an 
outlet  which  is  soon  outgrovai, 

REGOMiEI'IDATIOK;  The  County  build  a drag  strip  or  else  be  instramental 
in  organizing  a group  which  would  construct  a drag  strip  somewhere  in  the 
county.  Representatives  of  all  communities  should  be  present  in  any 
organizational  meeting  with  special  emphasis  on  youth  participation  • 
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Values  continued 


Problem:  Use  of  alcohol  by  underaged  youth. 

RECOMMENDATION;  The  drinliing  age  be  lowered  from  21,  All  states 
should  have  the  same  drinking  age  and  this  applies  to  voting  ages  also. 

The  present  difference  of  ages  in  different  states  is  viewed  as  discriio- 
inatory. 

Problem:  Use  of  narcotics  by  youth. 

RECOMflENDATION:  Present  laws  regarding  drug  use  should  remain  the 
samej  however,  stronger  penalties  are  needed  for  offenders.  A series 
of  education  films  provided  by  the  state  to  be  shown  in  school  auditoriums 
and  a complete  list  of  films  available  to  civic  clubs  would  help  educate 
the  public  in  narcotics  use  and  drug  addiction. 

Youth  values  are  constanjily  moving  toward  materialistic  things.  This 
change  is  the  result  of  the  move  by  adults  toward  materialistic  things. 
There  needs  to  be  a reawakening  through  education,  community  projects, 
church  activities,  and  individual  thought  ifoyouth  and  adults  are  to 
effectively  communicate. 
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THE  GOVERi-ICR»S  GCITaCIL  FOR  IiUl':A.N  SERVICES 
COIG^ITTEE-iJl^GHILDREN  AED  YOUTH 


David  M,  Turner  Jr«  Chairsian 
Kay  Welles  Youth  Chainaan 
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Education 


Problem:  i^ack  of  enough  textbooks  and  use  of  obsolete  textbooks  in  some 
classes.  This  decreases  the  student’s  chance  to  grasp  new  material,  homevcrk 
assignments  are  missed  and  opportunities  to  concentrate  in  specific  problem 
areas  are  rare. 

REGOMiiENDATION;  The  school  board  and  administration  officials  should 
review  their  procedure  for  selecting  textbooks.  Proper  materials  should  have 
budget  priority  over  purchase  of  equipment. 

Problem:  Overcrowded  conditions  in  r:any  classrooms.  Classrooms  now 
in  use  are  designed  for  a certain  maxLmum  number  of  students  and  this  num- 
ber is  exceeded.  Individual  attention  to  students  by  teachers  is  greatly 
reduced  and  often  ther  is  no  time  for  this  type  of  attention, 

RECOMiENDATIOK:  A schedule  be  established  by  the  school  administration 

during  lunch  hours  of  after  school  to  review  classwork.  This  schedule 
would  be  on  a volunteer  basis  and  be  cooridinated  between  students  and  teachers. 

Problem:  The  troublesome  student  in  class.  This  student  disrupts  the 
class  and  denies  other  students  valuable  instructioh  time.  Too  often  a 
teacher  does  not  use  proper  force  or  procedure  to  bring  this  student  into 
line  and,  as  a result,  this  student  commands  the  class, 

REG  OMEN  DAT  ION:  The  school  administration  should  develop  a strong  and 
effective  discipline  program  and  it  sho'ald  apply  to  any  and  all  students. 
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Education  continued 


Problem:  No  effective  way  for  students  to  communicate  grivances  to 
faculty  or  administration, 

RECOMMENDATION:  The  school  establish  a committee  of  students  which 
will  meet  with  school  officials  to  discuss  problem  areas.  The  results 
of  these  meetings’, ■■'posted  on  a bulletin  or  read  to  the  student  body. 


Problem:  School  subjects  do  not  adequately  prepare  students  for 

life  after  graduation. 


RECOl’IMEi^DATION:  lach  school  system  incorporate  into  its  program 
subjects  such  as  budgeting  time,  finances,  how  to  accept  responsibility,  and 
sex  education. 


Most  of  the  problems  facing  educators  can  be  traced  to  lack  of  funds  for 


classroom  construction,  adec^uate  teacher  salaries,  additional  training 
) programs,  and  purchase  of  learning  materials.  The  students  would  like 
, some  sort  of  representation  at  meetings  where  policies  effecting  them 
are  determined.  If  school  administrations  and  students  are  to  have 
'completely  open  communication  lines  then  each  group  must  make  efforts 


in  this  direction 


HOMELIFE 


Problem:  Education  gap  betvreen  parents  and  youth.  For  most  parents 
it  has  been  a long  time  since  they  were  e^roosed  to  the  material  that 
their  children  are  learning  nov;  and  with  few  exceptions  the  courses  taught 
now  are  more  complicated.  Parents  feel  inadeo^uate  when  asked  for  help  on 
homework  and  youth  hesitates  to  ask,  knov/ing  that  little  help  will  be 
given. 


REG  OMEN  DAT  I ON:  A class  be  established  for  interested  parents  'where 
they  can  gain  some  lcnov;ledge  of  the  material  being  taught  in  the  schools. 
This  would  be  on  a volunteer  basis  and  wo'old  be  conducted  once  or  twice 
a month. 

Problem:  No  community  organised  program  which  includes  youth  in  its 
planning  and  execution.  Most  communities  have  a place  where  youth  con- 
gregate but  these  places  are  entirely  3;d'ult  owned  and  operated, 

REG  OMEN  DAT  ION:  Eac'n  community  include  youth  in  its  planning  of  civic 
activities  whenever  possible.  Phis  program  could  be  set  up  by  local  govern- 
ment through  its  recreation  agency,  A conmiittee  of  adults  and  youth  would 
screen  various  projects  for  action  and  coordinate  with  local  civic  clubs 
for  the  overall  project. 


Problem:  Parents  who  constantly  compare  one  child  with  another.  This 
gives  the  child  the  impression  that  the  parent  does  not  think  of  him  as 
an  individual^ 
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Homelife  continued 


RECO^^^^a'^DATION;  Parents  sho’ald  nake  every  attempt  to  look  at  each 
individual  child's  qiialities  and  in  discussion  ivith  the  child,  not  compare 
him  v/ith  his  brothers  or  sisters. 

The  great  majority  of  high  school  youth  have  enough  to  eat  before  they 
attend  school  in  the  morning.  They  have  adequate  housing  and  plumbing 
facilities  and  in  general  did  not  voice  coimolaints  about  the  physical 
quality  of  their  homes.  Most  of  the  Homelife  discussions  centered  around 
cooperation  between  parents  and  their  offspring. 


Values 

Problem;  Hotrodding  and  drag  racing  on  the  highways.  This  problem 
is  especially  serious  since  many  back  roads  in  this  area  are  not  safe  for 
high  speed  travel.  Most  youth  felt  that  hotrodding  or  drag  racing  was  an 
outlet  which  is  soon  outgrovm, 

RBCOMMEI\DATION;  The  County  build  a drag  strip  or  else  be  instramental 
in  organizing  a group  which  •'./ould  construct  a drag  strip  somewhere  in  the 
county.  Representatives  of  all  communities  should  be  present  in  any 
organizational  meeting  with  special  emphesis  on  youth  participation  , 


Values  continued 


Problem:  Use  of  alcohol  by  unaeraged  youth. 

RECOI'CIEI'IDATIOK:  The  drinl;ing  age  be  lowered  from  21,  All  states 
should  have  the  same  drinking  age  and  this  applies  to  voting  ages  also. 

The  present  difference  of  ages  in  different  states  is  viewed  as  discrim- 
inatory. 

Problem:  Use  of  narcotics  by  youth. 

RSCOMIENDATIOU:  Present  lav;s  regarding  drug  use  should  remain  the 
samej  however,  stronger  penalties  are  needed  for  offenders.  A series 
of  education  films  provided  by  the  state  to  be  shown  in  school  auditoriums 
and  a complete  list  of  films  available  to  civic  clubs  would  help  educate 
the  public  in  narcotics  use  and  drug  addiction. 

Youth  values  are  constantly  moving  toward  materialistic  things.  This 
change  is  the  result  of  the  move  by  adults  toward  materialistic  things. 
There  needs  to  be  a reawakening  through  education,  community  projects, 
church  activities,  and  individual  thought  ifoyouth  and  adults  are  to 
effectively  communicate. 
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SECTION  I 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COUNTY 


MEMORANDUM 


TO:  REGION  I CHAIRMAN,  GOVERNOR'S  COUNCIL  FOR  HUMAN  SERVICES, 

COMTCLTTEE  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

FROM:  LEON  T,  NELSON,  BUCKS  COUNTY  CHAIRMAN 

RE:  COUNTY  REPORT 

This  report  is  based  on  opinion  and  facts  gathered  from 
meetings  held  in  Bucks  County  by  invitation  to  all  and  to  individuals 
who  in  the  opinion  of  the  sponsors  of  the  meetings  would  have 
something  to  contribute  for  the  good  of  the  organization.  The 
response  left  something  to  be  desired.  It  seems  that  the  adult 
must  be  directly  involved  in  the  leadership  role  to  be  interested. 

This  would  to  some  degree  include  the  agency  personnel,  churches, 
service  clubs,  political  organizations,  etc.  A constructive 
effort  to  alleviate  tension  and  to  make  meaningful  the  relationship 
of  adult  to  youth  on  a personal  level  was  a difficult  task.  The 
youth  involved  in  these  meetings,  it  seemed  to  me,  were  of  the 
type  that  needs  the  least  orientation.  They  nonetheless,  should 
be  heard,  and  were  in  the  majority  at  the  County  and  Regional 
Meetings. 

The  confrontation  was  between  the  more  middle  class  youth 
and  the  more  active  adults.  The  ghetto  type  or  the  poor  were 
noticeably  absent;  the  non-English  speaking  group  were  not 
represented,  and  the  handicapped  were  not  in  evidence.  The  Bucks 
County  population  includes  some  of  all  of  these  people  plus  racial 
and  human  relations  problems  of  which  I am  very  much  aware.  As  a 
Vice  President  of  the  Bucks  County  NAACP,  I feel  the  necessity  for 
getting  people  together  across  racial,  ethnic  and  economic  lines  to 
discuss  their  particular  problems.  This  is  the  only  way  to  get  a 
comprehensive  people-to-people  report  that  reflects  the  thinking 
of  everyone. 

Guidance  for  action  should  come  from  the  adult  on  a level 
understandable  to  youth.  The  problems  of  dope,  alcoholism,  leadership, 
illegitimacy,  physically  handicapped,  segregated,  deprived,  inhibited, 
mentally  handicapped  are  all  related,  and  it  is  encumbent  upon  us 
all  to  become  personally  involved  to  alleviate  and  in  many  cases 
erase  the  causes  that  contribute  to  the  destruction  of  a progressive 
society. 


In  order  for  the  focus  of  the  1970  Conference  to  be 
meaningful,  ”to  promote  opportunities  for  children  and  youth  to 
realize  their  full  potential  for  a creative  life  in  freedom  and 
dignity”,  a constant  awareness  of  these  goals  is  a necessity. 


Respectfully 

<7S^  c-yz  I ■ 


ubmitted  by. 


Bucks  County  Chairman 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  BUCKS  COUNTY 


by  Sue  Sallada,  Youth  Co-Chairman 


Bucks  County  is  a very  unique  County  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  made  up  of  three  rather  distinct 
regions.  The  first  is  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  County.  This  area  may  be  characterized  by  a 
rather  rural  farming  area.  The  second  is  located 
in  Central  Bucks  County.  This  area  may  be  characterized 
by  a rather  high  income  suburban  area.  The  third 
region  is  located  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
County.  In  this  area  of  the  County  the  majority  of 
industry  is  located,  and  the  economic  status  of 
the  people  in  general  is  lower  than  in  the  other 
portions  of  the  County.  The  people  of  this  third 
region  are  more  oriented  towards  city  life  than 
are  the  people  in  any  of  the  other  areas. 
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bAUKUKUUWD  bTATKJVLENT 

AN  OVERVIEW  BY  THE  UNITED  COMMUNITY  SERVICES  OF  BUCKS  COUNTY 

With  the  exception  of  supporting  through  the  United  Fund  several 
of  the  traditional  kinds  of  youth  serving  agencies,  i.e.,  YMCA, 

Boy  Scouts,  Community  Center,  Bucks  County  UCS  has  been  rather 
inattentive  to  the  needs  of  the  County *s  young  people* 

Several  years  ago,  the  Community  Council  had  a committee  to  study 
the  need  for  recreational  and  character  building  agencies  but  the 
committee  along  with  the  Council  went  out  of  existence*  The 
present  Planning  Division  does  not  have  a committee  specifically 
geared  to  examine  the  needs  of  or  to  relate  to  young  people* 

Most  of  the  youth-serving  agencies  in  the  County  started  with  a 
”felt,”  rather  than  an  empirically  established  need.  People  who 
flocked  into  Lower  Bucks  with  the  building  of  the  Fairless  Works, 
Levittown  and  Fairless  Hills  had  a lot  of  resettling  to  do  before 
they  looked  around  and  realized  that  some  of  the  services  they  were 
used  to  in  their  home  communities  were  conspicuously  absent  here. 
The  Lower  Bucks  YJ'ICA,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Bristol  Y,  founded  before 
the  turn  of  the  century,  struggled  to  build  its  own  facility. 
Although  it  is  a rather  decent  facility,  it  is  hardly  accessible 
to  most  of  Levittown,  and  certainly  not  to  all  of  Lower  Bucks. 

Even  if  it  were  more  accessible,  it  couldn’t  handle  the  flow  with 
its  present  staffing  pattern. 

The  Bucks  County  Community  Center  (formerly  Bristol  Township 
Community  Center)  has  within  the  last  two  years  become  a going 
concern  after  years  of  inactivity  due  to  insufficient  funding* 

*The  United  Community  Services  of  Bucks  County 
incorporates  the  United  Fund  and  Health  and 
Welfare  Council  agencies. 
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However,  it  serves  mainly  the  immediately  adjacent  areas  of 
Kingswood  Park,  Bloomsdale  Gardens,  Magnolia  Gardens  and  Fleetwing 
Estates. 

Other  than  the  Boy  Scouts,  who  are  rapidly  expanding  their  services, 
there  are  not  traditional  agencies  serving  the  rest  of  Lower  Bucks. 

Of  course,  there  are  CIO  programs,  a plethora  of  baseball  and 
basketball  leagues,  a scattering  of  banks  and  baton-twirling  groups 
and  the  like,  but  these  are  mostly  for  talented  or  special  interest 
groups  of  young  people. 

In  Central  Bucks,  there  is  a building-centered  YI-ICA  in  Doylestown 
which  recently  became  part  of  the  United  Fund  package.  Their 
facilities  are  limited  and  there  are  problems  in  reaching  all  of  the 
high  school  youth.  Some  changes  have  been  made  recently  and  they 
hope  to  expand  their  outreach,  particularly  through  their  drop-in 
program. 

Upper  Bucks,  or  at  least  Quakertown,  has  a new  building-centered 
Y also.  They  are  presently  purchasing  an  old  lodge  or  American 
Legion  type  building,  but  they  have  no  professional  staff.  This 
I is  also  a United  Fund  member. 

There  are  two  other  agencies  that  are  giving  service  to  children 
to  some  extent.  An  agency  in  Newtown  which  used  to  be  knovm  as 
the  "Neshaminy  Valley  Youth  Society”  nov/  called  ”Council  Rock” 
purports  to  serve  Central  and  Lov/er  Bucks,  but  serves  a limited 
area  around  Newtown.  The  existence  of  this  agency  should  be 
recognized,  although  its  service  is  limited. 
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Lovjer  Bucks  Community  Center  in  Fallsington  has  recently  started  a 
"Drop-In”  coffeehouse  type  of  facility.  There  are  also  the  L.S. 
Teens  in  Southampton,  the  drop-in  facility  which  is  part  of  the 
Warminster  Community  Center  in  Warminster  Heights  (Lacey  Park), 
the  privately-owned  commercial  coffeehouse  venture  in  the  Levittovm 
Shop-A-Ptama  and  the  attempt  of  some  churches  to  develop  fairly 
informal  kinds  of  programs  with  teenage  groups.  Some  people  find 
it  difficult  to  accept  the  "Hippie  Types”  who  frequent  these 
facilities.  The  County  meetings  have  turned  up  a lot  of  very  valid 
"there ^s  nothing  to  do”  and  ”no  place  to  go”  type  of  discussion. 
Young  people  have  demonstrated  that  they  have  some  very  good  ideas 
as  to  why  this  is  true.  Some  of  the  reasons  viewed  by  some 
realistic,  professional,  community  organization  oriented  individuals 
are : 

1.  An  accelerated,  unprecedented  and  unplanned-for 
population  grovfth; 

2.  A virtually  non-existent,  totally  inadequate 
transportation; 

3.  A group  of  agencies  very  caught  up  in  trying  to  do 
their  Job  and  unable  or  unvrilling  to  communicate  with 
each  other,  and  plan  in  a coordinated  way.  (This  has 
changed  within  the  last  few  years); 

4.  Money  - the  lack  of  it.  Agencies  are  strictly  limited 
to  hold-the-line  budgets,  and  such  stringency  dampens 
the  innovative  spirit^  (because  they  can  command  the 
respect  of  the  businessmen,  the  Boy  Scouts  are  more  apt 
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at  securing  funds  than  some  of  the  other  agencies); 

5*  The  very  real  economic  and  socio-cultural  differences 
which  split  the  county  into  at  least  three  and  perhaps 
more  accurately  five  counties; 

6.  The  sheer  geographic  spread  - 625  sq.  miles; 

7.  The  chaotic  fragmentation  of  54  tovmships  and  boroughs  - 
each  with  its  own  governing  body  and  police  force. 

Young  people  are  right  when  they  question  the  choices  made  by 
adults  presumably  in  their  - the  youth  - interest.  For  example: 

1.  How  were  young  people  involved  before  a bunch  of 
businessmen  decided  to  start  a Yl'ICA? 

2.  Why  do  adults  get  so  hung  up  on  capital  fund  drives 
for  swimming  pools  when  so  many  of  our  schools  have 
beautiful  Olympic  size  swimming  pools  that  could  well 
expand  their  use  by  cooperative  arrangements? 

3.  Wouldn^t  it  be  more  sensible,  all  things  considered,  to 
develop  group  work/recreational  services  through  the 
school  buildings  which  could  be  open  16  hours  rather 
than  10  hours  a day? 

4.  Why  can^t  the  agency  boards  be  enlarged  to  include 
young  people  whom  the  agency  purports  to  serve? 

All  of  the  above  are  legitimate  questions  and  attainable  goals, 
although  on  a long  range  basis.  Unfortunately,  long  range  may  not 
be  soon  enough,  considering  the  rapidly  expanding  chasm  known  as 
the  generation  gap. 
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One  of  the  local  school  systems  has  serious  problems  with  pot 
smoking  in  the  high  school,  but  it  is  not  kno^n  how  serious  this 
is  as  a problem.  Another  school  system  has  had  a series  of  racially- 
based  disturbances  in  the  high  school,  but  only  two  of  the  school 
systems  have  significantly  mixed  student  bodies. 
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SECTION  II 


BUCKS  COUNTY  YOUTH  REPORT 


1970  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth 
Governor’s  Council  on  Children  and  Youth 
Region  I of  Pennsylvania 


BUCKS  COUNTY  YOUTH  REPORT 


Sue  Sallada 
Youth  Co-Chairman 


May,  1969 


BUCKS  COUNTY  YOUTH  REPORT 


A.  Organization  and  Description  of  County  Meetings 

At  a meeting  held  on  February  12th,  people  from  all  over 
the  County  were  invited  to  a general  meeting  of  the  Bucks 
County  Council  on  Children  and  Youth.  Invitations  were  sent 
out  to  many  prominent  leaders  in  the  community,  along  with 
all  of  the  County  agencies  who  have  some  connection  with 
youth.  On  each  invitation  the  adult  was  asked  to  bring  several 
youth  along.  From  this  meeting  the  first  dialogue  between 
youths  and  adults  arose,  which  led  to  many  more  weeks  of  such 
interaction. 

From  this  meeting  some  rather  constructive  criticisms 
and  comments  were  brought  out. 

1.  There  was  a need  for  a teen  night  club  in  Central 
Bucks  County. 

2.  Adults  should  not  isolate  themselves  from  youth. 

3.  The  suggestion  was  made  for  a night  club  at  which 
youth  and  adults  could  come;  however,  it  was  decided 
that  this  would  not  work.  The  youth  felt  that  the 
parents  didn’t  want  to  go  to  the  same  place  as  the 
youth. 

4.  Lower  Bucks  County  education  and  social  activity  was 
lacking. 

5.  There  needed  to  be  a closer  relationship  in  the  home 
between  the  youth  and  adults. 

6.  Parents  have  no  idea  what  youth  are  doing. 

7.  The  question  was  raised  as  to  how  many  parents  could 
name  twenty  of  their  children’s  friends. 

S.  There  was  a desire  expressed  to  set  up  a teen  center, 
for  which  an  organization  must  be  started.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  previous  year  the  same  idea  was 
tried  and  it  failed. 

9.  Civic  organizations  don’t  have  enough  youth  involved. 

10.  There  was  a need  for  communication  on  all  levels. 
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11.  In  civic  organizations,  it  was  pointed  out  that  a 
minority  of  adults  were  also  involved. 

12.  The  youths  do  realize  the  problems  of  today. 

13.  Youths  are  stereotyped  as  dirty  hippies. 

14.  Lines  of  communication  must  be  opened,  even  though 
students  and  parents  are  apathetic,  they  all  must 
be  involved. 

13.  It  was  agreed  upon  that  the  voting  age  should  be  t 
lowered.  i 
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Bo  Special  Projects  - Youth  Meetings 

Beginning  March  5th  a series  of  meetings  was  held  in  the 
Bucks  County  Court  House  and  sponsored  by  the  Governor's 
Council  and  the  Bucks  County  Mental  Health  Society.  These 
meetings  were  open  to  anyone  who  was  willing  to  give  up  the 
time  to  come  and  participate.  The  conversation  was  limited 
in  no  way  to  any  subject,  and  in  this  way  a lively  and  meaningful 
dialogue  was  achieved  betv/een  the  youth  and  adults. 

The  following  is  reporting  of  the  dialogue  which  occurred 
over  a series  of  weeks.  In  places  it  may  seem  ambiguous  and 
written  in  a "stream  of  consciousness"  form;  however,  to  report 
fully  the  opinions  and  dialogue  which  took  place,  it  was 
necessary  to  do  it  in  such  a manner. 

I.  Values 

A.  Define  success 

1.  Set  your  own  goals,  and  if  you  meet  them,  then 
success  is  achieved. 

2.  Goals  - finish  high  school  and  go  on  to 
college . 

3.  College  presents  a sense  of  freedom. 

B.  Major  changes  which  are  needed 

1.  Get  rid  of  the  old  standards,  which  is  the 
status  quo. 

2.  Build  up  what  is  important  to  youth. 

a)  There  is  a greater  tendency  to  tear  dovm 
than  to  build  up. 

3.  Change  society  to  accept  such  things  as: 

a.  Race  - black  and  white  relationships. 

b.  Drawbacks  to  change  society  in  profound 
things . 

(1)  Parents’  attitude  - hypocritical, 
they  profess  social  equality,  but  don’t 
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believe  in  it,  and  therefore  don’t  allow  children 
to  make  the  decisions  on  who  they  want  to 
associate  with. 

(2)  Youth  felt  that  parents  passed  their  own 
prejudices  on  to  their  children,  which  they  wanted 
them  to  believe  in. 

(3)  The  youth  weren’t  entirely  sure  they  were 
the  ones  to  change. 

(4)  Youth  aren’t  given  enough  responsibility  to 
make  decisions. 


C .  Laws 

1.  Should  repeal  the  drinking  age,  because  then  the 
glamor  is  removed,  and  there  is  no  challenge  and 
drinking  will  lessen. 

2.  Youth  are  given  no  responsibility  or  legal  say  in 
the  social  system,  so  the  only  way  to  challenge 
the  law  is  to  break  it. 

II,  Attitudes  towards  Parents 

A.  Parents  are  very  hypocritical. 

B.  Parents  are  unable  to  handle  problems: 

1.  Social 

2.  Personal 

C.  Parents  are  immature,  and  only  a few  of  them  ever  grew  up. 

D.  Parents  grew  up  in  a depression  and  had  no  opportunity 
to  think  about  social  problems  and  values  as  the  youth 
do  today. 

E.  Parents  were  not  educated  the  way  the  youth  are  today. 

(1)  Problem  of  communication 

F.  Pressures  of  peers, 

C . Findings  and  Observations 

The  follov;ing  are  observations  which  were  made  by  the 
youth  through  the  series  of  eight  weekly  discussions  which 
were  held. 

1.  It  is  a luxury  to  live  in  the  suburbs.  One  of  the 
major  problems  for  the  suburban  youth  is  for  places  to  go.  There 
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is  a certain  sense  of  isolation  about  living  in  a small  tov/n, 
which  leads  to  a lack  of  communication  between  youths.  It 
was  brought  out  that  gang  fights  were  a type  of  conmiunication, 
and  that  afterwards,  they  were  usually  better  friends. 

Note  - As  an  off springing  of  the  weekly  meetings,  where  there 
was  a lot  of  emphasis  placed  upon  needing  a place  for  the  youth 
to  go;  a committee  was  started,  for  a place  for  youths  to  go 
after  school  and  on  weekends.  The  group  has  been  very  successful, 
and  the  teen  center  will  be  opening  by  next  fall. 

However,  in  Lower  Southampton,  there  has  been  a teen 
center  for  almost  a year,  and  they  are  nov/  on  the  brink  of 
closing  because  of  lack  of  participation  by  the  adults  of  the 
youths  who  have  been  going  to  the  teen  center. 

2.  Many  of  the  youth  discussions  centered  around  the 
topic  of  drugs,  which  are  nov;-  a very  explosive  issue  in  Bucks 
County.  The  youth  felt  that  if  drugs  were  made  legal  the  kick 
would  be  taken  out  of  using  them.  This  way  it  would  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  pushers  and  would  no  longer  serve  as. a 
source  of  revenue  for  the  criminal  element  of  the  country.  A 
lot  of  youths  felt  that  no  one  had  been  thoroughly  honest  with 
them  so  that  they  had  to  try  it  to  find  out  what  it  really  was 
like.  They  felt  that  many  of  their  parents  drank  and  they 
didn’t  turn  into  alcoholics,  so  there  was  no  reason  to  keep  it 
illegal.  It  was  also  pointed  out  by  some  of  the  youths  that  a 
person’s  personality  changes  when  he  is  on  drugs,  and  he  may 
not  know  it. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  transportation  for  youths 
all  over  the  County,  it  was  rather  difficult  for  the  youths  in 
the  lower  region  of  the  County  to  participate  in  the  meetings. 
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However,  their  problems  were  basically  the  same,  except  for  the 
fact  that  the  most  vital  issue  facing  them  was  that  of  race, 
whereas  it  was  not  discussed  to  any  great  extent  by  the  youths 
living  in  the  central  and  northern  regions  of  the  County. 

D,  Conclusions 

The  major  issues  which  are  facing  the  youths  in  Bucks 
County  in  general  are : 

1.  A place  for  the  youth  to  go. 

2.  Communication  on  all  levels. 

3 . Drugs . 

In  the  lower  region  of  Bucks  Coiinty  the  foremost  problem 
which  is  facing  them  is  that  of  race  confrontation. 


SECTION  III 


INVOLVEIffiNT  OF  AGENCIES 


A.  Letter  sent  to  6S  Agencies 

B,  Replies  from  10  Agencies, 
attached  separately. 
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)VERNOR’S  COUNCIL  for  HUMAN  SERVICES 

Do  m on  Children  and  Youtli 


Box  263 

Jamison,  Fa.  1S929 
April  14,  1969 
DI  3-0424 


Dear  Agencies, 

The  Governor’s  Council  on  Children  and  Youth  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  and  constructing  a 
rneaningful  program  of  communication  for  the  benefit  of 
the  youth  and  adults  of  the  County,  the  State,  and  the 
Country. 

The  knov;ledge  your  agency  can  contribute  on  the 
needs  of  youth  in  Bucks  County  v/ould  greatly  help  our 
planning  for  the  President’s  V/hite  House  Conference  in 
1970  on  Children  and  Youth. 

In  planning  the  Bucks  County  report  for  the  1970 
V/hite  House  Conference,  v;e  are  asking  all  tlie  oublic 
agencies  in  Bucks  County  to  write  and  submit  a brief 
summary  report.  This  report  should  deal  v/ith  the 
problems  v/hich  you  feel  are  facing  ^^-outh  in  the  areas 
which  your  agency  v/orks  with  children  and  youth.  The 
deadline  for  filing  your  agency’s  report  is  April  30th. 

V/e  very  much  v/ant  to  give  you  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  formation  of  our  county  re]Jort,  If 
any  questions  arise,  please  feel  free  to  contact  us. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  this  matter. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Leon  Nelson,  Adult  Chairman 
Sue  Sallada,  Youth  Chairman 


APPENDIX 


LIST  OF  COmiTTEE  MEMBERS 


COMMITTEE  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 


BUCKS  COUNTY 

Reverend  Gordon  Dragt  (A)  Mr.  Enrique  B,  Duff us  (A) 

319  Edison-Furlong  Road  741  Fulton  Avenue 

Doyle stown,  Pa.  18901  Langhorne,  Pa.  19047 


Dr.  H.  Ronald  Huber  (A) 

65  Northwood  Lane 
Doylestown,  Pa.  1C901 

Mr.  Steven  Cole,  Jr.  (A) 

26  Meadowbrook  Lane 
Chalfont,  Pa.  1^914 

Mr.  J.  Kockalka  (A) 

Editor  of  the  Daily  Intelligencer 
West  Court  Street 
Doylestown,  Pa.  1^901 

Mr.  George  R.  Fox  (A) 

Editor  of  the  Daily  Free  Press 
Quakertown,  Pa.  1^951 

Mr.  George  G.  Gray  (A) 

Editor  of  the  Courier  Times 
C40  Route  #13 
Levittown,  Pa.  19056 

Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Collins  (A) 
Associate  Executive  Director 
United  Community  Services 
413  Hood  Boulevard 
Fairless  Hills,  Pa.  19030 

Mr.  Frank  Freda  (A) 

20  West  Oakland  Avenue 
Doylestown,  Pa.  13901 

Mr.  Sidney  Cadwallader  (A) 

2202  Stackhouse  Drive 
Yardley,  Pa. 

Mr.  Jack  Hopson  (A) 

Mill  Road 

New  Hope,  Pa.  13933 

Mrs.  Doris  Rutledge  (A) 

95  N.  Broad  Street 
Doylestown,  Pa.  13901 

Mr.  Edward  Sturtevant  (A) 

Old  Orchard  Acres 
Doylestown,  Pa.  13901 

Bucks  County  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  Council 
30  East  Court  Street 
Doylestown,  Pa.  13901 


President  of  College 
Delaware  Valley  College 
Route  202 

Doyle sto^vn.  Pa.  13901 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Rollins  (A) 

Bucks  Co.  Community  College 
Swamp  Road 
Newtown,  Pa.  13940 

Headmaster 
George  School 
George  School,  Pa. 

Honorable  Edward  G.  Biester,  Jr. 
Lovrer  Mountain  Road 
Furlong,  Pa.  13925 
(A) 

Honorable  Marvin  V.  Keller  (A) 
Font hill  Apts.  H-1 
Doylestown,  Pa.  13901 

Honorable  Marvin  D.  Weidner  (A) 
21  S.  Hamilton  Street 
Telford,  Pa.  13969 

Honorable  Benjamin  Wilsdn  (A) 
1215  W.  County  Line  Road 
Warminster,  Pa.  13974 

Honorable  John  S.  Renninger  (A) 
143  N.  State  Street 
Newtown,  Pa.  13940 

Honorable  James  L.  Wright,  Jr. 
116  Hollow  Road 
Levittovm,  Pa.  19056 
(A) 

Mr.  Joseph  0.  Camby  (A) 

Box  37 

Langhorne,  Pa.  19047 

Mr.  Charles  M,  Meredith  III  (A) 
215  Juniper  Street 
Quakertown,  Pa.  13951 

Mr.  Robert  K.  Shafer  (A) 

Cecelia  Snyder  Jr.  High 
3330  Hulmerville  Road 
Cornwells  Heights,  Pa.  19020 
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Dr.  Samuel  M.  Sanzotto  (A) 

Warren  Snyder  Elementary  School 
420  Buckley  St. 

Bristol,  Pa.  19007 

Dr.  Knute  Larson  (A) 

Administration  Building 
Boo  Coates  Avenue 
Bristol,  Pa.  19007 

Dr.  Everett  McDonald,  Jr.  (A) 

William  Tennent  Sr. -Jr.  High 
Street  & Newtown  Roads 
Warminster,  Pa.  1S974 

Dr.  Irvin  Karam  (A) 

Administration  & Business  Offices 
Twining  Ford  Road 
Richboro,  Pa.  1S954 

Dr,  Paul  Phillips  (A) 

Summerseat  Building 
Morrisville,  Pa.  19067 

Dr.  Charles  Bryan  (A) 

Administration  Buildii^g 
2001  Old  Lincoln  Highway 
Langhorne,  Pa,  19047 

Mr.  Joseph  B,  Roberts  (A) 
NewHope-Solebury  High 
l8l  West  Bridge  St. 

New  Hope,  Pa.  1S93S 

Mr.  David  McKalips  (A) 

Palisades  Jr. -Sr.  High 
Rt.  412  and  Femdale  Road 
R.D,  #1 

Kintnersville,  Pa.  1S930 

Mr.  Richard  Baily  (A) 

4-H  County  Extension  Agent 
Neshaminy  Manor  Center 
Rt.  611 

Doyle St own.  Pa.  1S901 

Mr.  Robert  Rosenkrance  (A^); 

Pennridge  Central  Jr.  High 
5th  Street,  M.R.  #1 
Perkasie,  Pa.  1S944 

Mr.  William  W.  Ingraham  (A) 
Fallsington  Elementary  School 
Yardley  Avenue 
Fallsington,  Pa.  19054 

Mr.  Richard  Strayer  (A) 

Administrative  Office 
uakertown  Community  Sr.  High 
00  Park  Avenue 
Quake rtown.  Pa.  1S951 


Mr.  William  Miller  (A) 

20  Hidden  Lane 
Feasterville,  Pa.  1904S 

Dr.  George  Raab  (A) 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Bucks  Co.  Administration  Building 
Doyle stov;n,  Pa.  16901 

Dr.  H.  Ronald  Huber  (A) 

Central  Bucks  School  District 
Administration  Center 
315  W.  State  Street 
Doylestown,  Pa.  16901 

Mrs.  Robert  Barth  (A) 

10  School  Hill  Drive 
Doylestown,  Pa.  16901 

Mr.  Alfred  Bernheim 
Worthington  Mill  Road 
Wright stown,  Pa. 

Mr.  Lee  Bobst  (Y) 

4S3  E.  State  St. 

Doylestown,  Pa.  16901 

Miss  Alice  Bodley  (Y) 

20  Golfview  Road 
Doylestown,  Pa.  16901 

Mr.  Joseph  Boyle  (A) 

Lower  Bucks  Board  of 
Exceptional  Children 
Box  306 
Langhorne,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Joan  R.  Brown  (A) 

Family  Services  of  Bucks  County 
100  Green  Street 
Doylestown,  Pa.  16901 

Mr.  Jay  Chaffee  (Y) 

1524  York  Road 
Warminster,  Pa.  16974 

Miss  Sue  Crider  (Y) 

Tabor  Home  for  Children 
Doylestown,  Pa.  16901 

Mr.  James  Delsordo  (A) 

Dept,  of  Child  Welfare 
Neshamdny  Manor 
Doylestown,  Pa.  16901 

Miss  Patti  Doyle  (Y) 

2363  Barness  Road 
Warrington,  Pa. 
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Mr.  John  Fabian  (Y) 

Windover  Lane 
Doylestovm,  Pa.  1^901 

Mr.  Craig  Fox  (Y) 

70  Holly  Road 
Southampton,  Pa. 

Mr.  Bob  Gay  (Y) 

Box  361 

Doylestown,  Pa.  1B901 

Mr.  Scott  Green  (Y) 

Box  226 

Pinesville,  Pa. 

Miss  Judy  Gring  (Y) 

26  E.  Oakland  St. 

Doylestown,  Pa.  1S901 

Miss  Denise  Hager  (Y) 

72  Harvey  Avenue 
Doylestown,  Pa.  1B901 

Miss  Karen  Harris  (Y) 

110  Short  Road 
Doylestown,  Pa.  1^901 

Miss  Noel  Hill  (Y) 

1125  Woods  Road 
Southampton,  Pa. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Horn 
B.C.  Dept,  of  Mental  Health/ 
Mental  Retardation 
Neshaminy  Manor  Center 
Doylestown,  Pa.  13901 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Howe  (A) 

53  W.  State  St. 

Doylestown,  Pa.  13901 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Isbell 
Christas  Home 
Warminster,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Joan  T.  Jackson  & David 
532  Maple  Avenue 
Doylestown,  Pa.  13901 

Cathy  & Carolyn  Jarin  (Y) 

52  Fountainville , Pa. 

Miss  Debbie  Keller  (Y) 

53  Newtown  Road 
Warminster,  Pa. 


Miss  Linda  Krach  (Y) 

235  Green  St. 

Doylestovm,  Pa.  13901 

Miss  Sheryl  Larson  (Y) 

Swamp  Road 
Rushland,  Pa. 

Bjorn  Larsson 
Rushland,  Pa. 

Mr.  Fred  LeFevre 
73  Shady  Grove  Circle 
Doylestovm,  Pa.  13901 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  LeFevre  (A) 
Bucks  Co.  Psychiatric  Center 
Doylestovm,  Pa.  13901 

Miss  Dolores  M.  Lenzer  (Y) 

Star  Route 
NevY  Hope,  Pa. 

Miss  Dottie  Lipps  (Y) 

666  School  House 
Warminster,  Pa. 

Mr.  Bob  Locke  (Y) 

699  Stryker  Avenue 
Doylestown,  Pa.  13901 

Mr.  Murray  McClellan  (Y) 

70  Greentree  Drive 
Doylestown,  Pa.  13901 

PIr.  Bill  Mieans  (Y) 

99  Matthews  Avenue 
New  Britain,  Pa, 

Mr.  Dennis  Mills  (Y) 
Plumsteadville,  Pa. 

Miss  Joyce  Palmer  (Y) 

Jamison,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Roslyn  Robinson  (A) 
Director  of  Title  I-SSEA 
Lafayette  School 
Bristol,  Pa.  19007 

Mr.  Chris  Rohr  (Y) 

56  Creek  Drive 
Doylestovm,  Pa.  13901 

Mr.  Paul  Russo  (Y) 

Pebble  Woods  Drive 
Doylestown,  Pa.  13901 
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Dr.  David  H.  Spahr  (A) 

Central  Bucks  West  High  School 
Doylestown,  Pa.  1S901 

IMr.  Mike  Spitzer  (Y) 

[12  Meadow  Lane 
Doylestown,  Pa.  1S901 

Mrs.  RoC.  Spitzer  (A) 

12  Meadow  Lane 
Doylestown,  Pa.  IS 901 

Mr.  Bill  Squires  (Y) 

1276  School  Lane 
Warrington,  Pa. 

Mr.  Dave  Swartz  (Y) 

330  Spruce  St. 

Doylestown,  Pa.  1S901 

Mr.  Edward  Sylvester 
American  Red  Cross 
Box  163 

Buckingham,  Pa. 

Miss  Debbie  Valimont 

American  Legion-Keystone  Girls  State 

RoD.  #1 

Doylestown,  Pa.  1S901 

Frances  Vannoy 
Home  Extension  Service 
Nesharainy  Manor  Center 
Doylestown,  Pa.  1S901 

Mr.  W.  Donald  Vaughan  (A) 

Director  of  Public  Persons  Service 
Centennial  Schools 
Warminster,  Pa. 

Miss  Jayne  Warrington  (Y) 

Shady  Retreat  Road 
Doylestown,  Pa.  1^901 

^ Miss  Ella  Webster  (Y) 
f 76  Pine  Valley  Road 
1 Doylestown,  Pa. 


Mr.  & Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Phillips,  III  (A) 
30  Ridge  Lane 
Levittown,  Pa. 

David,  Lewis  & Susan  Phillips  (Y) 

30  Ridge  Lane 
Levittown,  Pa. 

COUNTY  CHAIRMAN: 

Mr.  Leon  T.  Nelson 
16S  E.  Oakland  Avenue 
Doylestown,  Pa.  13901 

YOUTH  CO-CHAIRMAN: 

Miss  Sue  Sallada 
Mill  Road 
Jamison,  Pa.  13929 

STATE  COMMITTEE  MEMBER: 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Scanlin  (Y) 

63  Roundwood  Lane 
Levittown,  Pa.  19055 

COUNTY  COmiSSIONER: 

Mr.  Walter  S,  Farley,  Jr. 

Bucks  County  Court  House 

Main  and  Court 

Doyle  St  o^vn,  Pa.  13901 


NOTE; 

The  first  part  of  this  list  is 
arranged  by  category  and  the 
second  part  alphabetically. 


’ Miss  Barb  Wells  (Y) 

Box  313 

Gardenville,  Pa. 

Miss  Ruth  Griff enberg  (Y) 
113  Red  Cedar  Drive 
Levittown,  Pa. 
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FINAL  REPORT 

BUTLER  COUNTY  COMMITTEE 

1970  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 
ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 


MAY  5,  1969 
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SUBCOMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 


BACKGROUND 


This  committee  focused  its  attention  on  secondary  education,  how  it 
is  preparing  our  young  people  for  college,  for  work,  for  life  as  whole 
people.  Our  subcommittee  met  with  varying  numbers  of  young  people  from 
all  but  one  of  the  county  high  schools  for  informal  discussion.  Four 
such  meetings  were  held  with  some  lay  adults,  some  teachers  and  guidance 
counselors  also  present.  (We  tried  to  keep  down  the  number  of  adults  so 
that  the  young  people  would  feel  more  free  to  speak.) 

Because  of  the  concern  over  vocational-technical  training,  we  also 
used  the  results  of  questionnaires  given  to  C-track  English  students  by 
their  teachers  at  Bulter  Area  High  School.  (It  is  proper  to  note  that 
Butler  High  School  is  the  only  one  now  offering  an  extensive  vocational- 
technical  program.  Because  of  space  limitations  not  as  many  students  are 
in  the  program  as  would  like  to  be.)  Another  discussion  was  held  with 
students  in  an  evening  class  at  the  Butler  County  Community  College.  These 
students  covered  a wide  spectrum,  from  recent  high  school  graduates  to 
parents  and  grandparents.  The  students  at  our  meetings  initiated  dis- 
cussions in  their  high  schools  and  reported  results.  We  do  not  know  how 
many  students  were  actually  involved  in  the  discussions. 

We  sent  out  teacher  questionnaires  to  all  the  High  Schools  in  the 
County.  Our  schools  vary  a great  deal  in  size.  The  breakdown  follows; 

Number  Number 

High  School Grades Teachers Questionnaires 


Butler  Area 

10-12 

126 

28 

Mars  Area 

7-12 

60 

29 

Karns  City-Fairview 

7-12 

43 

1 

Moniteau 

7-12 

40 

— 

Slippery  Rock 

7-12 

56 

17 

Seneca  Valley 

7-12 

81 

5 

Knoch 

7-12 

81 

16 

TOTAL 

387 

116 
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The  questionnaire  (a  copy  is  appended)  consisted  of  fourteen  loaded 
questions,  in  time  and  thought,  demanding  a great  deal  from  the  teachers 
who  answered  it.  Since  many  of  the  teachers  had  only  a few  days  in  which 
to  work  on  it — and  for  some  it  came  in  the  middle  of  getting  grades  ready 
for  a report  period — we  felt  it  was  significant  that  so  many  did  take  the 
time  to  give  us  their  thoughts  on  today's  problems. 


STUDENT  DISCUSSION  GROUPS 


Curriculum 

Both  college  and  non-college  students  were  concerned  about  what  they 
felt  was  a lack  of  relevance  in  much  of  the  content  of  the  courses  they 
took.  "Doesn't  seem  to  have  much  relation  to  life,"  "doesn't  seem  to 
have  much  point*"  were  some  of  the  comments  made.  In  addition,  many 
academic  students  wished  there  were  some  way  they  could  learn  more 
about  some  of  the  professional  fields  so  that  they  could  better  decide 
whether  they  were  interested  in  them  or  not — for  instance  law, archi- 
tecture, etc.  They  mentioned  that  they  wished  some  sort  of  distri- 
butive education  arrangement  could  be  made  with  people  in  the  commu- 
nity in  various  professional  fields  to  provide  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion and  background.  All  students  felt  that  there  were  not  enough 
vocational  training  and  that  more  electives  should  be  offered.  They 
also  felt  that  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  get  extra  help  from 
teachers . 

Specific  courses  students  mentioned  as  desirable  were:  1)  more  rele- 
vant sex  education,  started  in  the  elementary  grades  and  given  conti- 
nuity, so  that  in  high  school  problems  could  be  discussed  in  mixed 
classes  without  embarrassment;  2)  a realistic  course  in  drug  educa- 
tion of  the  kind  set  up  by  experts  in  the  field,  not,  as  now,  left 
haphazardly  up  to  the  health  teachers;  3)  more  sociology  classes 
(some  schools  had  none),  especially  in  family  living  and  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship;  and  4)  more  discussion  classes. 

Guidance 

The  students  felt  there  was  too  much  emphasis  on  college  and  too  much 
pressure  for  grades.  They  stressed  that  this  over-emphasis  came  mostly 
from  parents  and  the  media.  Some  felt  that  guidance  counselors  were 
only  interested  in  academic  problems. 

Communications  Gap 

Students  are  most  aware  and  concerned  about  the  communications  gap 
between  students  and  administration.  (Mentioned  a number  of  times 
were  announcements  from  the  administration  of  decisions  or  changes 
with  no  reason  given.  Students  repeated  that  usually  if  they  knew 
the  reason  there  was  little  objection.) 
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In  most  schools  Student  Council  has  little  power,  and  students  feel 
it  is  only  a voice  for  the  administration.  All  students  felt  Student 
Council  should  be  given  more  responsibility  and  strengthened,  with 
more  faculty  and  administration  involvement  and  more  discussion. 
Students  felt  a joint  faculty-student  grievance  committee  was  badly 
needed . 

In  Butler  Area  High  School,  following  the  issue  of  an  underground 
newspaper  concerned  with  student  grievances,  an  Open  Forum  was  set 
up  by  the  Administration  and  Student  Council.  Students  felt  it  had 
not  yet  been  conspicuously  successful  for  several  reasons:  1)  many 
of  the  problems  brought  up  vjere  personal  complaints,  rather  than 
topics  for  discussion;  2)  there  is  a need  for  more  faculty  and 
student  involvement  on  a cooperative  basis.  However,  it  was  felt 
that  with  more  faculty-student  involvement  and  possible  screening  and 
selection  of  topics  ahead  of  time,  the  Forum  could  be  a valuable  agent, 
not  only  in  pin-pointing  problems,  but  also  possibly  in  providing  a 
way  to  solve  them.  Butler  High  School  students  are  currently  working 
with  faculty  and  the  administration  on  a Bill  of  Rights  to  delineate 
student  rights  and  responsibilities. 

Black-White  Situation 

There  is  not  a large  Negro  population  in  Butler.  Tlie  families  who  do 
live  in  the  county  are  very  well  thought  of;  the  white  students  feel 
there  is  no  problem  and  that  black  students  are  included  in  activities 
and  there  is  no  discrimination.  However,  a prominent  adult  member  of 
the  black  community  felt  that  black  students  do  feel  left  out  of  some 
activities,  particularly  social  ones.  In  addition,  he  mentioned  that 
some  feel  the  Guidance  people  tend  to  steer  them  away  from  academic 
courses . Our  guidance  counselors  who  were  at  the  meeting  felt  this 
was  not  true — not  that  there  was  not  some  failures  in  guidance  but 
that  they  were  non-discriminatory , affecting  white  as  well  as  black 
students . 

Drugs,  Sex,  etc. 

Students  seemed  to  feel  that  in  the  Butler  Area  the  largest  problem 
with  pregnancy  out  of  wedlock  existed  in  9th  grade,  that  it  was  not 
too  serious  a problem  in  High  School.  Other  schools  seemed  to  feel 
there  was  no  particular  problem.  All  felt  discussion  groups,  such 
as  those  sponsored  by  some  of  the  churches,  were  helpful.  Students 
did  not  seem  to  feel  there  was  much  problem  with  either  alcohol  or 
drugs,  though  there  is  a certain  amount  of  use — and  possibly  abuse — 
of  each.  Generally,  they  felt  most  of  the  use  was  a)  experimentation, 
and  b)  the  result  of  student  hand-ups,  mostly  temporary  in  nature. 
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Questionnaire  for  C- track  English  students,  Butler  Senior  High  School 
(80  seniors,  65  sophomores)  including  shop,  home  economics,  art  and  some 
college  students. 

a)  They  felt  that  the  Vocational-technical  training  and  the  Home 
Economics  and  Commerical  training  was,  for  the  most  part, 
adequate. 

b)  They  complained  about  too  many  study  halls — they  are  to  be 
loafed  or  slept  through. 

c)  They  felt  guidance  counselors  were  overloaded — they  wished 
that  counselors  had  time  just  to  talk  with  them.  They  also 
felt  that  college  and  non-college  guidance  should  be  separated, 
perhaps  a semester  of  each. 

d)  Fifteen  of  the  eighty  seniors  would  prefer  a vocational  track- 
ing in  such  required  subjects  as  English,  social  studies,  etc. 

e)  They  felt  that  extra  help  should  be  available  on  request  from 
all  teachers . 

f)  More  clubs  that  would  offer  opportunities  for  membership  to 
shop  students,  therefore,  more  clubs  not  necessarily  involved 
with  academic  subjects. 

g)  They  felt  that  there  was  too  much  parental  emphasis  on  grades. 


COMMENTS 


Curriculum 

1.  The  necessity  for  increased  vocational- technical  training  was 
emphasized  by  both  students  and  teachers,  especially  those  in 
the  high  schools  outside  the  Butler  Area.  In  the  Butler  Area, 
chief  concern  was  in  possible  revision  of  current  academic 
courses  and  in  opening  the  current  shop  program  to  more  stu- 
dents . 

2.  There  is  a strong  feeling  that  academic  courses  as  presently 
given  (e.g,  English,  social  studies,  mathematics)  are  not 
meeting  the  needs  of: 

a)  Vocational- technical  students  who  evince  a strong  interest 
in  more  practical  content,  and 

b)  the  below  average  student  who  often  has  low  reading 
ability  or  interest. 

However,  teachers  express  the  caution  that  though  these  courses 
should  add  more  relevant  material,  they  should  not  be  downgraded 
to  the  extent  that  all  good  literature,  challenge,  and  culture 
are  removed.  Both  students  and  teachers  wanted  more  electives, 
especially  for  non-college  students  and  more  half-credit  courses. 
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3.  Additional  concern  was  shown  that  bright  students  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  accelerated  programs,  tracking,  and  indepen- 
dent research. 

4.  The  teacher  survey  showed  strong  desire  for  departmentalization, 
so  that  plans  of  study  could  be  organized  and  coordinated,  both 
within  and  between  department.  This  answer  was  given  to  several 
of  the  questions  on  the  survey.  Also  expressed  was  the  belief 
that  the  department  head  should  be  relieved  of  most — but  not 
all — of  his  teaching  chores,  so  that  he  has  the  time  for  plan- 
ning and  coordination.  One  questionnaire  mentioned  the  possi- 
bility of  departmental  cooperation  on  the  county  level  as  a 
means  of  exchanging  information  between  schools. 

5.  Teachers  showed  a strong  desire  to  explore  new  methods  of 
teaching  and  possible  programs  of  independent  study  and 
research.  Independent  study  and  research  will  meet  the  express- 
ed need  of  many  students. 

6.  One  interesting  specific  suggestion  came  from  an  English 
teacher  who  pointed  out  chat  today's  students  lack  the  back- 
ground in  Bible  study  necessary  to  understand  most  of  the 
world's  great  literature.  ' The  suggestion  was  made  that  per- 
haps a course  in  the  Bible  as  Literature  could  be  offered, 
not  only  for  value  as  literature  but  to  emphasize  moral 
values . 

7.  Another  specific  recommendation  was  for  typing  to  be  given 
to  all  students  in  Junior  High,  either  as  a required  or 
elective  course,  since  many  students  have  trouble  fitting 
typing  into  their  schedules  in  Senior  High.  (Especially 
higher  track  academic  students.) 

8.  On  school  size,  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  complaints 
about  the  schools  being  too  large  all  came  from  the  smaller 
schools  in  the  county,  not  from  the  largest,  which  is  Butler 
Area.  However,  it  was  also  the  teachers  from  these  schools 
who  were  most  concerned  about  number  of  pupils  in  a class, 
the  need  for  accelerated  classes,  homogeneous  grouping,  more 
electives,  etc.,  programs  only  economically  feasible  in  a 
larger  school.  This  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
not  the  size  of  the  school,  but  the  pupil-teacher  ratio, 
that  is  the  real  problem. 
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Student- Teacher  Relationship 

The  concern  students  expressed  was  largely  in  terms  of  increased 
cooperation,  such  as  student-faculty  committees,  more  faculty 
involvement  in  student  government,  etc.,  but  they  also  expressed 
a need  for  more  individual  help  from  teachers,  as  well.  Teachers, 
however,  showed  great  concern  for  the  loss  of  the  traditional 
student-teacher  relationship.  Though  this  was  not  asked  as  a 
specific  question,  more  than  half  our  questionnaires  reflected  this 
concern  in  various  comments.  (For  instance,  smaller  classes  for 
more  personal  contact  with  students,  more  time  to  help  students  who 
need  it,  more  individualized  program.)  Also  reflected  was  a certain 
frustration  with  some  of  the  paper  work  and  study  hall  chores  that 
take  time  away  from  teaching  and  planning. 

Guidance 

In  our  student  meetings  we  did  not  specifically  ask  students  if  they 
felt  their  guidance  programs  were  satisfactory,  and  they  did  not  bring 
it  up,  except  for  the  vocational  students  who,  rather  wistfully, 
mentioned  the  overloading  of  counselors,  adding  that  they  wished 
counselors  had  time  "just  to  talk  with  them."  This  reflects  an  opin- 
ion expressed  on  the  teacher  survey  that  it  is  often  the  students  who 
need  counseling  the  most  who  hesitate  to  seek  it. 

Our  teacher  survey  stressed  the  need  for  more  counselors  (except 
for  one  individualist  who  felt  counselors  were  completely  unnecessary, 
that  teachers  could  manage  guidance  as  well  as  teaching,  given 
sufficient  financial  incentive)  and  also  more  time — time  for  student- 
counselor  conferences,  for  more  teacher-counselor  conferences  and 
more  parent-counselor  conferences. 

There  was  also  an  emphasis  on  time  for  more  personal  counseling. 
Perhaps  this  should  be  discussed  in  terms  of  philosophy,  needs  of 
vocational  and  college  counseling,  academic  qualifications,  and 
how  this  fits  into  the  system  of  pupil  personnel  services. 

On  Extra-Curricular  Activities 

Our  teacher  survey  was  pretty  evenly  divided  between  those  who 
felt  that  there  was  a place  for  everyone  v;ho  xi/anted  to  be  involved 
and  those  who  felt  that  a sizeable  number  of  students  v/ho  want  to 
be  active  are  not.  The  vocational  students  generally  felt  that 
there  were  few  activities  for  them.  Once  again,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  sometimes  those  who  want  and  need  to  be  involved  are 
overlooked  because  they  are  too  shy  to  take  the  first  step,  or 
because  nobody  knows  them.  Several  teachers  added  that  it  was 
every  individual's  right  not  to  participate  if  he  doesn't  want  to. 
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Student  Representation,  the  Conuaunications  Gap,  etc. 

Students  and  teachers  alike  are  concerned  over  the  "conuaunications 
gap,"  and  student  involvement  in  school  affairs.  Students  generally 
expressed  most  concern  over  the  gap  between  the  administration  and 
the  students.  Teachers  felt  the  biggest  gap  lay  between  faculty  and 
administration,  (with  faculty-administration-school  board  running  a 
close  second.) 

Students  and  teachers  alike  felt  very  strongly  that  Student  Council 
needed  to  be  strengthened  and  given  more  responsibility,  with  more 
faculty  involvement  on  a cooperative  basis.  Teachers  also  felt  that 
although  students  had  a right  to  express  their  opinions,  any  decisions 
in  the  realm  of  program  and  curriculum  must  be  left  to  the  educators. 

A significant  number  felt  that  students  should  have  some  voice  and 
responsibility  in  matters  that  affect  them  directly,  such  as  social 
events,  student  newspaper,  and  dress  codes.  A sizeable  number  felt 
that  in  the  nature  of  things,  there  would  always  be  a gap.  Some 
also  mentioned  the  desirability  of  group  discussions. 

Delinquency 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  a serious  problem  with  delinquency  in  this 
area,  judging  by  our  survey.  Interestingly,  among  the  comments  of 
those  who  did  note  a problem  were  "need  for  smaller  classes"  and 
"more  technical  training,"  so  perhaps  there  is  a feeling  that  some 
of  the  delinquency  can  be  traced  to  a lack  in  the  program,  such  as 
student  boredom  or  inactivity.  The  complaint  of  "too  many  study  halls" 
perhaps  should  belong  in  this  area.  The  bright  academic  student 
carrying  a full  schedule  and  a number  of  outside  activities  has 
and  presents  no  problem;  but  for  many  of  the  average  and  below  aver- 
age students  "study"  hall  is  a misnomer — it  is  a period  to  be  got 
through  somehow,  by  loafing,  sleeping  or  maybe  causing  discipline 
problems . 

Emotionally  Disturbed 

Not  many  teachers  felt  there  was  any  serious  problem  with  emotionally 
disturbed  youth  in  the  schools.  However,  their  concern  over  the 
problem  extended  far  beyond  their  belief  in  its  prevalence.  A large 
number  felt  that  teachers  needed  more  training  so  they  could  recognize 
emotionally  disturbed  youngsters  and  refer  them  for  treatment  (the 
earlier,  the  better.)  Also  expressed  was  the  concern  that  this  is 
sometimes  a dead  end,  since  the  school  has  no  authority  to  enforce  any 
referral  or  treatment  for  the  student.  They  were  concerned  also  for 
the  disturbed  student  who  is  nevertheless  able  to  attend  school  and 
thus  presents  the  teacher  with  the  problem  of  coping  with  him  in  such 
a way  as  not  to  add  to  his  maladjustment.  They  felt  both  that  addi- 
tional training  in  how  to  cope  with  this  student  was  necessary,  and 
also  that  they  should  be  able  to  get  help  with  specific  problems  from 
either  the  school  psychologist  or  the  Mental  Health  Clinic.  (An  added 
comment  was  the  need  for  more  psychological  services.)  Our  Community 
College  discussion  mentioned  the  desirability  of  screening  teachers 
for  emotional  problems. 
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The  School  and  the  Community 

Our  survey  showed  in  the  answers  to  more  than  one  question,  the  need 
to  keep  the  community  informed  on  school  programs.  They  felt  parents 
should  be  encouraged  to  be  more  involved  in  schools,  perhaps  with 
evening  programs  that  included  educators-parents-children,  or  evening 
classes  that  would  include  parents.  The  fact  that  a majority  indicated 
that  the  biggest  problem  facing  education  today  is  "Money — the  cost  of 
providing  educational  programs"  shows  that  they  are  well  aware  of  the 
spiraling  costs  that  present  districts  with  difficult,  sometimes  impos- 
sible, decisions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  A student- teacher  ratio  and  a teacher  schedule  that  permits  teachers 
time  to  plan,  to  give  extra  help  to  students  who  need  it.  (Actual 
number  may  vary  with  different  courses,  time  schedules,  and  teaching 
sys  terns . ) 

2.  A counselor-student  ratio  that  permits  an  adequate  number  of  studevit- 
counselor,  parent-counselor,  and  teacher-counselor  conferences; 
exploration  of  efficacy  of  group  parent  counseling  sessions;  an  ade- 
quate counseling  program  on  all  grade  levels,  1-12.  Tlie  area  of 
personal  counseling  should  be  evaluated. 

3.  Active  vocational  programs  for  all  students  who  need  them,  provided 
either  in  comprehensive  high  schools  or,  where  this  is  not  feasible, 
in  a vocational-technical  high  school,  to  serve  several  districts  in 
an  area.  Because  of  the  high  cost  of  these  programs,  additional  help 
should  be  given  local  districts,  possibly  in  the  form  of  federal  grants 
where  necessary,  matching  state  funds  where  possible.  Realization  of 
these  programs  is  a must. 

4.  Re-evaluation  of  curriculum  with  a view  to  revising  it  to  meet  today's 
needs , in  terms  of : 

a)  more  relevant  courses  (both  academic  and  practical)  for  non-college 
and  vocational  students 

b)  updating  English  and  social  studies  courses  to  be  more  real-life 
oriented,  to  include  contributions  of  Negroes,  more  remedial 
programs,  and  more  electives 

c)  more  remedial  programs 

d)  more  electives 

e)  more  discussion  classes. 

5.  Exploration  of  innovative  programs,  such  as  flexible  scheduling,  team 
teaching,  computer-assisted  programmed  instruction,  etc,,  to  make  more 
efficient  use  of  teacher  time,  to  provide  for  more  individualized  pro- 
gram and  a higher  quality  of  education  for  all  students.  Because  of 
the  cost  of  this  innovation,  federal  or  state  grants  should  be  made  to 
school  districts  initiating  them. 
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Additional  training  for  teachers,  both  present  and  future,  on  emo- 
tional problems,  specifically: 

a)  how  to  identify  the  emotionally  disturbed  student  in  the  class- 
room 

b)  how  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  this  kind  of  student  in  the 
classroom  situation. 

Consultative  services  should  be  available  to  teachers,  with  specific 
problems  either  from  a trained  psychologist  or  clinician.  The  role 
of  the  school  in  the  referral,  treatment  and  handling  of  these  young 
people  should  be  studied  and  defined.  Teachers  must  also  be  made 
aware  of  the  student  behavior  which  is  effected  by  teacher  response. 

7.  Student  government  organizations  should  be  given  more  responsibility, 
on  the  basis  that  the  best  way  to  train  a citizen  for  democracy  is 

to  practice  it.  This  responsibility  should  vary  with  the  area, 
from  a great  deal  in  areas  that  directly  affect  the  student,  such  as 
dress  codes,  student  newspaper,  social  events,  etc.,  to  an  advisory 
voice  only  in  areas  that  are  defined  as  strictly  educational  or 
administrative.  More  faculty-student  committees  should  be  set  up  to 
provide  communication  and  help  with  specific  problems,  perhaps  to 
deal  with  student  grievances. 

8.  Communication  and  cooperation  between  faculty  and  administration, 
school  board-faculty-administration  and  faculty-student-administration 
are  desirable  and  can  probably  best  be  accomplished  through  joint 
committees  or  discussion  meetings  or  both. 

9.  An  increased  effort  should  be  made  by  the  schools,  the  media,  and  by 
community  organizations  to  sponsor  parent- teacher , student-parent, 
and  teacher-student-parent-community  programs  or  open  forums  as  a 
means  of : 

a)  providing  better  communication  between  parents-schools- 
community  and  young  people 

b)  providing  down-to-earth  education  and  training  for  young  people 
on  the  practical  responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  the  community 

c)  providing  more  status,  recognition  of,  and  interest  in  non- 
college fields. 

10.  A re-education  of  parents  and  students  in  terms  of  planning  for  the 
student’s  future  stressing  contributions  of  those  in  the  vocational 
area,  material  rewards,  status,  etc. 

11.  With  the  cost  of  providing  quality  education  for  more  children 
spiraling,  a re-study  of  the  financial  base  for  education  should 
be  made.  Possibly  more  federal  funds  should  be  made  available  to 
the  states  for  distribution  to  local  districts.  Some  way  of  taking 
the  enormous  burden  of  the  property  tax  from  retired  persons  or 
those  with  fixed  income  should  be  found. 
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12.  The  educators  need  to  become  more  directly  involved  with  individual 
students  who  need  help  in  becoming  active  in  the  extra-curricular 
program — give  the  assistance  needed  to  the  one  who  fears  screening, 
etc. 
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TEACHER  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Listed  beside  each  question  is  the  number  who  answered  it.  We 
have  also  listed  the  number  who  gave  each  reply,  except  where  it  may 
have  been  only  a single  comment.  On  some  questions  there  could  be 
almost  as  many  different  answers  as  there  were  teachers  taking  it,  so 
we  have  included  specific  comments  that  seemed,  in  our  view,  to  pin- 
point a problem,  to  reinforce  a view  expressed  elsewhere  to  present 
a creative  approach,  or  simply  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  account 
a minority  view. 

Some  questions  seemed  to  elicit  such  vague  or  subjective  answers 
that  we  felt  they  were  not  well  phrased  to  start  with.  In  general,  we 
felt  deeply  grateful  to  the  teachers  who  took  the  time  to  try  to  answer 
our  questions  seriously  and  helpfully  (in  spite  of  the  fact  that  several 
commented  that  it  was  one  more  example  of  "dumb  paperwork! ") . 

1970  RHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

HIGH  SCHOOL SUBJECT  AREA 

Please  return  to  Esther  J.  Shaffer,  by  April  2,  1969. 


1.  In  your  opinion,  what  changes  should  be  made  in  the  curriculum, 
guidance  and  counseling  programs,  etc.?  88  answers 

Curriculum: 

1.  Necessity  for  better  vocational  technical  programs  (15) 

2.  Need  for  tracking  and  accelerated  programs  ( 9) 

3.  Concern  for  the  average  and  below  average  student 

who  does  not  get  sufficient  attention  ( 9) 

4.  Necessity  for  coordinating  courses  and  for  depart- 
mentalization ( 7) 

5.  More  electives,  especially  practical  courses,  or 

half-credit  classes  for  non-college  students  ( 3) 

6.  Necessity  for  smaller  classes,  more  individualized 
instruction,  less  emphasis  on  college  were  also 
mentioned 

7.  Include  typing  as  either  an  elective  or  required 
course  in  jiinior  high,  since  some  students  have 
trouble  scheduling  it  in  senior  high 

8.  Coordinate  English  1-12  with  specific  goals  set  for 
each  year 
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Guidance: 

1.  More  counseling — more  counselors  ( 7) 

2.  More  counselor-student  conferences  ( 5) 

3.  More  emphasis  on  personal  counseling  (social  problems, 

etc.)  ( 5) 

4.  Less  clerical  work  so  counselors  have  more  time  for 

students  ( 3) 


Also  suggested: 

1.  More  specialization  for  counselors 

2.  Possible  vertical  assignment  of  students  so  that 
counselors  would  have  members  of  all  classes  eveiry 
year 

3.  The  guidance  program  should  be  eleven  months  to 
allow  time  for  appointments  with  parents  and  students 

2.  Do  current  required  courses  (e.g.  English,  social  studies,  mathematics, 
science  for  vocational  and  technical  students  meet  their  needs?  Are 
supportive  and  supplemental  services  provided  in  the  community  for 
these  students?  76  answers,  on  courses  yes  10;  no  35;  on  services 
yes  3;  no  10 

Specific  suggestions: 


1. 

Biisiness  English 

( 

6) 

2. 

Technical  mathematics 

( 

2) 

3. 

Remedial  programs 

4. 

Economics  and  social  studies  specifically  geared  to 

VO- tech 

There  was  a feeling  that  academic  courses  should  be  geared  a little 
more  to  the  interests  and  abilities  of  these  students,  with  the  caution 
that  we  must  not  take  all  good  literature,  challenge  and  culture  out 
of  the  classes. 

One  of  those  who  felt  the  courses  were  adequate  pointed  out  that 
in  a democracy  it  is  important  for  students  of  varied  interests  and 
abilities  to  exchange  ideas. 

3.  How  are  educational  programs  compensating  for  home  deficiencies?  Are 
they  effective?  If  not,  what  changes  should  be  made?  (This  question 
elicited  many  generalizations  and  subjective  responses.  We  felt  it 
was  not  a good  question.)  61  answers 

1.  No  school  can  compensate  for  home  deficiencies — ( 4) 

it  can  only  supplement 

2.  We  need  trained  social  workers 

3.  Classes  too  large  to  permit  this  kind  of  relationship 

4.  The  only  deficiency  we  should  compensate  for  is 
discipline 

5.  Somewhere  we  should  teach  courtesy,  manners,  moral 
obligations,  and  citizenship.  Teacher  and  counselor 
attention  supply  some  of  what  is  lacking 
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4.  Is  the  emphasis  on  college  a detriment  to  encouraging  students  to  enter 
non-college  fields?  What  remedies  would  you  suggest?  86  answers, 
yes  38;  no  19* 

1.  The  problem  seems  to  lie  mostly  with  status-seeking 
parents 

2.  Partly  it  is  because  of  a lack  of  vo-tech  training 

3.  The  dignity  and  importance  of  work  in  other  fields  has 
not  been  emphasized 

Remedies ; 

1.  More  adequate  guidance,  so  that  counselors  have  more  time 
with  students,  and  counselors  with  more  specialized  knowl- 
edge of  non-college  fields 

2.  More  recognition  both  of  students  in  these  fields  and 
for  the  fields  themselves 

3.  An  improved  curriculum  for  non-college  students 

4.  Remove  the  stigma  from  these  fields  through  a positive 
approach  by  school  and  community 

5.  More  individualized  instruction  and  approach  to  students 

6.  Separate  guidance  classes  for  college  and  non-college 
*7.  Emphasis  on  college  necessary  to  reach  all  students  who 

should  go 

8.  Sometimes  non-college  students  need  more  help,  but  are  not 
as  likely  to  seek  it 

9.  Programs  by  people  in  non-college  fields  and  conferences 
with  students,  possibly  a "career  day" 

10.  Greater  effort  by  school  to  create  liaison  between  school 

and  trade  unions.  Emphasize  dignity — and  financial  rewards 
of  skilled  labor 

5.  How  can  parents  and  the  community  be  encouraged  to  assume  more  responsi- 
bility for  the  kind  and  amount  of  mass  media  information  being  given  to 
children  and  youth?  (For  example,  basic  ethical  values,  habits  associated 
with  responsible  citizenship.) 

1.  Community  programs  organized  by  churches,  service  clubs,  ( 4) 

etc. 

2.  More  "open-forum"  meetings  between  parents  and  educators, 

or  perhaps  more  emphasis  on  PTA  ( 2) 

3.  Evening  classes  and  programs  for  parents  ( 4) 

4.  Group  parent  counseling  ( 3) 

5.  More  communication  between  parents,  teachers  and 
counselors 

6.  More  small  group  discussions 


( 4) 
( 4) 
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6.  What  steps  can  we  take  to  help  improve  the  black-white  relationship? 

69  ansx^ers.  no  problem  18. 

1.  Treat  everyone  equally 

2.  Don't  over-emphasize  it 

3.  Education 

4.  Hire  outstanding  Negro  teachers 

5.  Stress  black  accomplishments  as  well  as  white — perhaps 
units  in  social  studies  and  English  dealing  with 
contributions  of  Negroes 

6.  Perhaps  a school- to-school  exchange  of  students  of 
different  colors 

7.  Classroom  discussion  on  the  nature  of  prejudice 

7.  How  best,  and  to  what  extent,  should  youth  be  represented  and  recognized 
by  school  authorities  in  planning?  For  example:  program  development, 
curriculum,  sports,  social  events,  student  newspapers,  dress  codes. 

87  answers. 


( 4) 
( 3) 
( 3) 
( 3) 


( 3) 


1.  Strengthen  student  government,  give  it  more  responsi- 
bility (18) 

2.  Students  should  be  listened  to,  but  adults  make  final 

decision  (15) 

3.  Leave  program  and  curriculum  to  educators  ( 8) 

4.  Should  have  voice  in  sports,  social  events,  newspaper 

and  codes  ( 6) 

5.  Should  be  included  in  all  important  decisions  and 

changes  ( 5) 

6.  Little  or  no  voice  ( 5) 

7.  Complete  and  equal  votes  on  all  ( 2) 

8.  Are  we  involving  all  young  people  who  want  and  need  to  be  involved  in 
some  sort  of  extra-curricular  activity,  such  as  clubs,  intra-mural 
sports,  etc.?  Or  are  there  many  who  want  to  be  active  and  involved 
but  can't  find  a place?  Wtiat  would  you  suggest?  Or  do  you  feel  the 
whole  area  of  extra-curricular  activities  is  over-emphasized?  Yes  22; 
no  20;  over- emphasized  9. 


Comments : 

1.  Should  have  activities  period  instead  of  study  hall 

2.  Faculty  sponsors  should  be  paid 

3.  School  programs  should  not  be  interrupted  too 
frequently 

4.  Hie  club  system  should  be  re-evaluated 

5.  We  do  not  reach  or  get  the  ones  who  need  it  most 

6.  Not  enough  for  lower  ability  group 

7.  Sports  (especially  football  over-emphasized) 


( 7) 
( 7) 
( 5) 
( 5) 
( 4) 
( 4) 
( 2) 
( 3) 
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9.  Do  we  have  a serious  problem  with  defiant  or  delinquent  youth  that  we 

are  not  dealing  with?  Have  you  suggestions  for  improvement?  71  answers. 
Yes  9;  some  5;  no  20 

1.  More  discipline  is  needed 

2.  Smaller  classes  and  technical  training  would  help 
eliminate  the  problem 

3.  Society  is  too  permissive 

4.  Parents  are  the  problem — lack  of  training  at  home 

10.  Do  we  have  a serious  problem  with  emotionally  disturbed  youth?  In  your 
opinion,  how  best  can  this  be  handled?  71  answers.  Yes  3;  some  4;  no  6 

1.  Counselors  and  teachers  should  be  able  to  identify 
problems  and  refer  to  school  psychologist  or  clinic 

2.  Serious  emotional  problems  have  no  place  in  the  class 
room 

3.  Smaller  classes 

4.  If  able  to  stay  in  school  emotionally  disturbed 
students  should  be  in  smallest  possible  grouping 

5.  Teachers  need  more  information  and  training  in  how  to 
cope  with  them  in  a classroom  situation 

11.  What  is  the  biggest  hurdle  you,  as  a teacher  or  guidance  counselor, 
have  to  overcome  to  provide  the  kind  of  teaching  you  feel  your  students 
should  have?  82  answers . 


1.  TIME — for  extra  help  for  students  who  need  it,  for 

planning  (20) 

2.  Classes  too  large  (17) 

3.  Lack  of  personal  contact  with  students  ( 9) 

4.  Lack  of  necessary  supplies  and  equipment  ( 9) 

5.  Too  much  paper  work  ( 6) 

6.  Motivating  students  ( 6) 

7.  Apathy — both  student  and  parent  ( 4) 

8.  Heterogenous  grouping  ( 4) 

9.  A budget  that  permits  exploration  of  post-high  school 
vocational  training 

10.  Discipline  ( 3) 

11.  Need  more  remedial  programs  ( 2) 

12.  Study  halls  are  a waste  of  time 

13.  One  teacher  wrote  that  his  biggest  hurdle  lay  in  his 


reluctance  to  accept  the  fact  that  problems  are  normal, 
to  be  approached  and  solved  rationally 


( 8) 

( 3) 
( 3) 


( 6) 

( 2) 
( 2) 
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12.  One  of  the  complaints  today  is  the  ''communications  gap."  In  your  opinion 
does  such  a gap  exist?  For  instance,  student-to-student;  faculty-student 
and  s tudent- faculty ; administration-student  and  student-administration; 
faculty-administration  and  administration-faculty;  school  board-administra- 
tion-faculty (or  any  other  combination.)  If  so,  what  remedy  would  you 
suggest?  Yes  42;  some  7;  no  14 


Administration-faculty  11 
School  board- administration-faculty  10 
Faculty-student  7 
Administration-student  7 
Student-student  3 
Faculty-faculty  2 


1.  More  discussion  meetings — greater  social  inter-action 

2.  The  two  sides  do  not  listen  to  each  other 

3.  Use  Faulty  Advisory  Board  more;  involve  students  more 

4.  Department  heads  needed 

5.  Gap  will  increase  as  relationships  get  more  specialized 

6.  There  will  always  be  a certain  gap  and  this  is  both 
normal  and  desirable 


13.  In  your  opinion,  what  direction  should  educational  planning  take  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future?  (For  instance,  such  programs  as:  flexible 
scheduling  to  permit  both  large  and  small  group  instruction;  more  planning 
time;  more  coordination  both  within  and  between  departments;  more  indi- 
vidualized programs  for  students,  any  other  suggestions.)  77  answers. 


1.  Better  coordination  within  and  between  departments,  with 
department  heads  who  have  a lighter  teaching  load  and 
thus  time  to  help  coordinate 

2.  More  individualized  programs 

3.  Flexible  scheduling 

4.  More  planning  time 

5.  Smaller  classes 

6 . Team  teaching 

7.  Vo- tech  program 

8.  More  concern  for  average  and  below  average  students 

9.  More  remedial  programs,  especially  in  reading 

10.  Make  curriculum  relevant  to  today's  needs 

11.  More  electives,  eliminate  study  halls;  possibly  teacher 
assistants 

12.  Explore  all  of  these  and  others,  possibly  in  pilot 
programs 


(23) 

(18) 

(15) 

(16) 
( 6) 
( 4) 
( 4) 
( 2) 
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14.  In  your  opinion  what  is  the  greatest  single  problem  facing  education 
today?  89  answers 

1.  Money  to  finance  the  necessary  programs  (17) 

2.  Discipline  (11) 

3.  Relevance  of  curriculum  (5) 

4.  Maintaining — or  restoring — personal  contact  between 

teacher-student  ( 5) 

5.  Overloaded  classes  ( 3) 

6.  Ability  to  change  and  update  program  to  meet  today’s 

needs  ( 3) 

7.  Lack  of  time  to  teach  ( 2) 

8.  Lack  of  supplies  ( 2) 

9.  Also:  time  to  plan;  effect  of  teacher  militancy  on 
students;  keeping  education  individualized;  keeping 
public  informed  on  needs;  teachers  who  are  behind 
the  times;  computer  assisted  programmed  instruction 
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GOVERNOR'S  COUNCIL  FOR  SERVICES 

COMMITTEE  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

REPORT  FOR  C/DIERON  COUNTY 

The  Cameron  County  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth  submits  the  following 
report : 

Cameron  County  is  a small  rural  county  in  North  Central  Pennsylvania. 
Because  of  its  mountainous  terrian,  it  is  one  of  the  most  sparsely 
populated  counties  in  the  State.  There  are  two  boroughs  in  the  county — 
Driftwood  and  Emporium,  which  is  the  county  seat. 

The  population  of  Cameron  County  is  approximately  7,000  people.  It  is 
estimated  that  45%  of  the  population  is  made  up  of  young  people  21 
years  of  age  and  younger. 

There  is  no  minority  group  of  consequence  in  the  County — less  than 
10  negroes. 

The  income  level  is  considered  to  ne  high.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  families  have  at  least  two  wage-earners,  in  asmuch  as 
Sylvania  Electric  Products  employs  a large  number  of  women. 

The  major  industries  of  the  County  are  Sylvania  Electric  Products, 

Cameron  Mfg.  Col,  Motor  Coils  Mfg.  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Pressed  Metals, 

Rich  Valley  Wood  Products,  Lewis  and  Hockenberrys , Inc.  Metal  Wire 
Recovery  Corp.  and  Mallery  Lumber  Co. 

The  type  of  committee  organization  utilized  by  Cameron  County,  varied  with 
the  topic  under  discussion,  but  was  primarily  that  of  full  committee 
meetings.  During  the  course  of  three  meetings,  sub-committees  were 
the  means  of  preliminary  discussion  for  summarization  of  suggested 
solutions  to  the  problems.  The  committee  had  an  enrollment  of  about 
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50  members  with  60%  actively  participating.  Communications  between 
three  major  segments  of  the  im.mediate  society  were  greatly  im.proved. 

These  segments  are  : youth — 75%,  professionals — 15%,  parents — 10%. 

Six  full  committee  meetings  were  held. 

Co-operation  between  the  members  of  "The  Establishment",  and  youth 
was  highly  effective.  Community  leaders  prepared  talks  which  dealt 
with  the  importance  of  home,  education,  and  peer  group  values,  and 
how  they  effected  the  youth. 

Mrs.  Dolores  Blumle,  Child  Welfare  Director,  was  most  helpful  in 
making  available  statistics.  When  the  controversy  arose  over  adoption 
procedures  in  Cameron  County,  she  explained  the  problems  encountered 
in  adoption  cases.  Her  experience  intrigued  several  members  to  the 
point  of  exploring  Public  Welfare  as  a career. 

Jam.es  Klees,  editor  of  the  Cameron  COunty  Press,  discussed  "Operation 
Leader,"  which  is  a propsed  educational  program  involving  Cameron,  Elk, 
McKean  and  Potter  counties . Cameron  County  could  be  the  center  of 
activity  and  the  effect  of  this  proposal  upon  area  industry  was  generally 
thought  to  be  beneficial.  Many  committee  members  felt  that  cultural 
and  educational  benefits  would  also  be  greatly  increased. 

Mr.  Gordon  Meredith,  high  school  principal,  and  Mr.  John  Simon  and 
Mr.  P.C.  Miller,  guidance  counselors  at  the  high  school,  responded 
to  an  invitation  by  the  Committee,  to  discuss  the  guidance  policies  at 
the  high  school.  These  men  gave  brief  resumes  of  the  work  of  the 
guidance  office.  This  proved  to  be  very  helpful  and  informative. 

There  was  franl  discussion  about  the  need  of  improving  communication 
of  students  and  parents  with  the  guidance  office. 
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Cne  of  the  neetingo  wes  given  over  to  the  discussion  of  current 
youth  problems.  The  young  people  actively  participated  in  a frank 
discussion  on  such  narters  as  the  icilitary  draft,  the  r.inimuTr.  drinking 
age,  and  the  drug  prcblati.  Of  course  various  ideas  were  presented. 

Some  felt  that  military  service  should  be  required  of  all  young  men 
upon  reaching  the  age  of  IS.  Another  idea  was  that  women  should  be 
drafted  for  clerical  and  other  non-combat  duties. 

On  the  matter  of  drugs,  it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  that  even  an  a 
small  community  like  ours,  young  people  can  obtain  drugs  if  they  really 
want  them. 

Kany  of  the  young  people  felt  that  there  should  be  no  minimum 
drinking  age.  They  were  of  the  opinion  that  this  would  reduce  teenage 
drinking  because  it  would  take  the  "daring"  out  of  it. 

This  briefly  covers  the  activities  of  our  committee.  We  feel  that 
our  meetings  with  adults  and  young  people  participating,  helped 
bridge  at  least  some  of  the  communications  gap. 

We  regret  to  say  that  our  efforts  did  not  meet  with  approval  by  all. 

The  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  misunderstood  the  motives  of  the 
Committee,  and  was  vary  adamant.  He  questioned  our  right  to  discuss 
the  educational  program. 


Other  than  this  we  had  fairly  good  co-operation. 
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FUTURE  YOUTH  ORGANIZATIGH 


A future  children  end  youth  program  in  our  small  toTO,  I believe 
would  be  very  beneficial  if  handled  by  the  right  people.  From  past 
observations  I feel  there  are  several  important  factors  that  would 
make  this  organization  a success  such  as: 

1.  Handled  primarily  by  youth  elected  by  youth. 

2.  Choice  of  adult  steering  committee  made  up  by  the  youth. 

3.  Have  two  very  important  meetings  every  six  months  with 
follox<7  up  meetings  and  special  meetings  called  at  any  time 
when  needed. 

4.  The  organization  should  be  called  for  their  opinion  on 
any  community  problem.  I think  their  opinion  would 
soon  become  very  valued. 

5.  A yearly  election  of  officers  and  yearly  change  of  steering 
committee. 

6.  Much  publicity  by  radio  and  paper,  making  this  an  important 
and  interesting  organization. 

7.  Put  the  organization  to  work  with  worth  while  projects 
such  as ; helping  the  aged  in  their  homes , the  disabled 

in  shoveling  snow,  mowing  etc.,  etc.  All  free  of  charge. 

■ Maybe  even  collect  for  Biafra  or  our  own  deprived  children. 
li'Jhy  not,  everyone  else  it! 

8.  Make  the  steering  committee  attend  all  local  school  board 
meetings,  council  m.eetings , etc.,  to  express  opinions. 

9.  Make  the  steering  committee  active  in  politics,  announcing 
support  for  candidates  of  choice  and  activily  campaigning. 

If  this  organization  were  handled  by  the  right  leaders  with  real 

honest  to  goodness  enthusiasm,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  couldn't 

be  the  most  successful  group  to  show  itself  in  a long  time. 
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OCCUPATION 


l*~t  1 .L  y k 1 Ca 

Baker,  Saadra  ?. 
Bergdahi,  Linda 
Bisso,  Roberta 
Ericker,  Jeff 
Burkhouse , Lynn 
Burlingair.e , William 

Ockti^oe^^  ,RkL^ix 

Conway , Clay 
Crosby,  Lynn  A. 

Davis,  Willaam  E. 
Dresser,  S.  Richard  III 
Eckl,  Jean 
Ecki,  Thomas  J. 

Henry,  Edx^ard 
Hoffman,  Richard 
Horning , Edward  L . 
Hyden,  Carl 
Isacke,  Beth 
Jones  P.  M. 

Johnston,  Mrs.  Bruce 
Keenan,  Laurie 
Mrs.  Kelly 
Klees,  Janes  P. 


oo  Cnatrman 
Co-Cn  airman 

Housev7xfe , SuD“teacner 

Student 

S wUee.it 

Student 

Student 

Skilled  worker 

Student 

Student 

Justice  of  the  Peace 

Clergyman 

Student 

Housewife 

Insurance  agent 

Director  of  Community  Center 

Student;  Student  Council  President 

Student 

Student 

Student 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

Housewife 

Student 

Housewife 

Newspaper  Editor,  School  board  member 


Knisely,  Roger 


Student 
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COIMITTEE  MK-:BER 


OCCUPATION 


Kuhn,  Bill 

S tuden  t 

Lawis , Kathy 

Student 

Mr . Lloyd , Harry  C . 

Mayor 

Lundberg,  Mrs.  E.B. 

Housewife 

Lyon,  Twila 

School  teacher 

Malizia,  Deb 

Student 

Murray , Erwin 

County  Commissioner 

Narby,  Maxwell 

Teacher 

Narby , Mrs . Sharon 

Housewife 

Nordberg,  Regina 

4-H  Leader 

Patton,  Jean 

Student 

Pellara,  Eleanor 

Extension  Home  Economist 

Petty,  Dennis 

Skilled  worker 

Pifer,  Angela 

Student 

Regester,  Samuel  D. 

Clergyman 

Rydesky,  Mary  M. 

Student 

Schwender,  Judith  K. 

Student 

Simon,  John 

Guidance  Counselor-School 

Singer,  Jan 

Student 

Stuart,  Jack 

Student 

Thiel,  Richard 

Student 

Mrs.  Tusing 

Scout  leader  & Housewife 

Underhill,  Kathleen 

Teacher,  Guidance  Counselor 
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APPENDIX  III 


Agricultural  Extension  Office 


Child  Welfare  Deoartment 


CaTneron  County  Echo 


Cair.eron  Count 


f 


Foundation 


Cameron  County  J?>int  School  District 
Cameron  County  Press  Independent 
Cameron  County  Youth  Center 
Department  of  Public  Assistance 
Emporium  Borough  Council 
Emporium  Minis terium 
Lion’s  Club 
I-JLEM-Radio  Station 


Respectfully  submitted 


Richard  Allen,  Youth  Co-Chairman 

Frs . John  Strimel,  Adult  Co-Chairman 
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CENTHE  COUNTY  COMMITTEE  REPORT 


1970  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 


i > 


SECTION  I 


Description  of  county 

A.  Centre  Cotmty  is  composed  of  small  towns  and  rural  areas  in  a total 
area  of  1,115  square  miles.  The  I960  census  showed  a population  of 
78,580;  32,369  urban  (41;^)  and  46,211  rural  ( 59ii^)  • 

B.  There  were  no  actual  figures  available  for  the  population  under  21. 
Baaed  on  the  information  given  below  it  is  our  estimate  that  the 
\nader  21  population  would  be  approximately  45^*  There  were  17,074 
children  attending  the  county  public  schools  in  I969  ('^P  through 
age  17)  • This  figure  does  not  include  foair  townships  which  are  in 
other  school  districts,  Taylor,  G^lrtin,  Liberty  and  Philipsburg 
borough,  nor  those  attending  parochial  schools.  A breakdown  of 
farm  population  in  I964  showed  45*2^  were  under  20  years  of  age. 

There  were  no  available  figures  on  minority  groups,  however  they  are 
statistically  negligible.  There  are  a few  colored  laboring  families 
in  the  Philipsburg  area  md  several  non-white  professional  families 
in  the  State  College  area.  The  latter  are  mostly  Asian  Indians  and 
Orientals  connected  with  the  University  (non-students). 

C.  The  per  capita  income  for  1963  was  $1700.  The  I966  median  income 
per  family  was  $6750*  There  were  a total  of  1,175  persons  (l.3^) 
on  public  assistance  in  1967f» 

Soairces  of  personal  income  in  the  county  in  I963  were: 


30.  'jo  trade  and  services 
17.  ^ manufacturing 
11.7^  property 
9.  ^ government 
8.3fo  non-farm  proprietors 


farm 


D.  Major  industries  in  order  production  worth  are: 


Primary  metal 
Instruments  and  related 
Electrical  machinery 
Stone,  clay,  and  glass 


Tobacco 

Apparel 

Machinery 

Food 


Centre  County 


Section  II 


Organization 

The  high  school  guidance  counselors  in  each  of  the  five  school  districts 
in  the  coxmty  were  contacted  to  secvire  the  names  of  youth,  in  school, 
drop-outs,  recent  graduates,  who  might  serve  on  the  committee.  School 
officials  responded  from  downright  refusal  to  enthvisiastio  personal 
participation.  Personal  friends  of  the  adult  co-chairman  who  were 
experienced  in  working  with  various  youth  groups  also  recommended 
participants. 

Local  representatives  of  cooperating  organizations,  taken  from  the  list 
supplied  hy  the  st  ite  office,  were  contacted  and  invited  to  an 
organizational  meeting. 

Event u illy  invitations  were  sent  to  youth  and  adults  from  every  geographic 
area  of  the  county  and  included  a good  economic  and  occupational  cross 
section. 


The  youth  present  at  the  organizational  meeting  elected  their  own 
chairman,  Thomas  Home. 


A.  Each  person  selected  one  of  the  county  suh-committees,  i.e.  Home, 

Education,  Youth  Values,  to  which  he  was  responsible.  To  facilitate 
meetings  the  County  Committee  was  divided  into  four  arexs,  according 
to  school  districts.  These  local  committees  then  met  between  county 
meetings  and  discussed  questions  xnader  all  three  areas  of  investi- 
gation. Youth  and  adults  met  together  in  all  meetings. 

Area  No.  of  Average 

meetings  attendance 


Belief onte-Bald  Eagle  4 
Penns  Valley  3 
State  College  2 
Philipsburg  2 


17 

18 
15 
25 


Coimty 


3 45 


B,  While  some  personnel  changed  from  time  to  time  a group  of 
approximately  75^  remained  constant. 

C.  Though  we  had  excellent  geographic  representation  those  persons  who 
were  active  on  the  committee  were  definitely  middle  class  economically 
and  predominantly  business  or  professionally  oriented. 

The  youth  outnumbered  the  adults  at  all  meetings,  70^  or  more  were 
youth. 


Centre  County 


This  questionnaire  was  compiled  and  administered  by  the  Penns  Valley 
local  area  chairman,  Mary  Hosterman,  and  secretary,  Jeff  Stover, 
Twenty-five  persons  of  various  ages  and  economic  levels  in  the  town  of 
Centre  Hall  verbally  answered  th*  following  questions. 

1.  Do  you  think  the  U.S,  made  a mistake  by  sending  troops  to  fight 
in  Vietnam? 


Yes 

47.6^ 


No 

38^ 


Not  Sure 

14.49^ 


2,  If  a sitviation  like  Vietnam  were  to  develop  in  another  part  of  the 
world,  do  you  think  the  U.S.  should  or  should  not  send  troops? 


Should 

14.4^ 


Should  not 

66.6^ 


Should,  but  not  alone 

19^ 


3.  Should  the  U.S.,  when  negotiating  about  the  arms  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union  negotiate  from  parity  or  superiority? 


Parity 
53. 3‘^ 


Superiority 

46.7"/^ 


4.  When  the  war  in  Vietnam  ends  should  the  30  billion  dollars  being 
spent  there  in  a year  be  transferred  to  domestic  programs  or  kept 
in  the  defense  budget? 


Domestic 

80.9^ 


Defense 

14.3^ 


Not  Sure 
4.8^ 


5*  Should  the  U.S.  move  to  create  an  all-volunteer  army,  substitute 
a lottery  or  keep  the  present  system  (draft)  ? 


A.11— Volunteer 

57.1:^ 


Lottery 

14.3^ 


Draft  Not  Sure 

23.8^  4.8^ 


6.  Should  abortions  be  legalized  for  certain  cases  such  as  rape  and 
known  mental  retardation  of  the  child? 


Yes 

30,% 


No 

3-% 


7.  Are  you  for  or  aigainst  capital  punishment? 


For 

42.8ri 


Against 

52.4^ 


Not  Sure 

4.8^ 


8.  Should  the  voting  age  be  lowered  to  18,  19  or  kept  the  same? 


18 

47.6^ 


19 

19^ 


Same  Not  Sxire 

28.6^  4.8^ 


. t 
1)^'  ; 
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9»  Should  the  drinking  aige  be  lowered? 

No  Remove  all  restrictions 

95.2^  AM 

10.  Should  sex  education  be  taught  in  the  schools? 

Yes  No  Not  Sure 

85.7^  4.8i 

Of  those  responding  "yes"',  thought  that  it  should 

begin  in  the  elementary  schools  and  accelerate  as  time  passes 
and  the  student  matures. 

11.  Wo\ild  you  allow  your  son  or  daxighter  to  participate  in  an  interracial 
date? 

Yes  No  Not  Sure 

19%  66.6^ 

12.  Do  you  favor  a Centre  Hall  Youth  Council? 

Yes  No 

95.2^  AM 


vli 
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This  questionnaire  was  compiled  ajid  administered  hy  the  Penns  Valley 
local  area  chairman,  Mary  Hosterman,  and  secretary,  Jeff  Stover, 

The  history  classes  of  the  Penns  Valley  High  School  were  polled, 

450  students, 

1,  Should  the  school  set  restrictions  on  dress  and  hair? 

Yes  No 

39.9^  60.1^ 

2,  Is  the  present  Student  Council  "weak”^? 

Yes  No 

91^  9?^ 

3,  Should  homeroom  elections  he  abolished  and  have  all  general  elections 
done  the  year  before? 

Yes  No 

80^  20^ 

4*  Should  the  school  control  and  censure  school  newspapers? 

Yes  No 

35*5^  64.5?^ 

5*  Mould  you  yo\arself  participate  in  an  interracial  date? 


Yes 

46-^ 


No 

54^ 


6. 


Should 


gym  be  mandatary  or  made  an  elective? 
Yes  No 


5(^ 


7.  Shoxild  a Sex  Education  course  be  offered  in  school? 

Yes  No 

95.^  4.2^ 

8,  Should  the  U,S.  move  to  create  an  all-volunteer  army,  substitute 
a lottery  or  keep  the  present  system  (draft)? 


All-Volvmt eer 

65.'^ 


Lottery 

6.3^ 


9«  Should  the  voting  age  be  lowered  to  I8? 


Yes 

85.37^ 


No 

14.7^ 


Draft. 

28^ 


.JJ’ 
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10.  Sliould  grades  be  abolished  in  favor  of  a simple  pass— fail  system 

based  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  teacher? 

Yes  No 

28^  72^ 

11.  Should  abortions  for  certain  cases  such  as  rape  and  knovn  mental 
retardation  of  the  child  be  legalized? 

Yes  Vo 

80.85^  19.15^ 

12.  Should  health  classes  be  made  co-educational? 

Yes  No 

78.2^  21.8^ 

13.  Did  the  U.S.  make  a mistake  by  sending  troops  to  fight  in  Vietnam? 

Yes  No 

26.2^  73.8^ 

14*  If  a situation  like  Vietnam  were  %o  develop  in  another  part  of  the 
world,  do  you  think  the  U.S.  should  or  should  not  send  troops? 

Should  Should  Not 

43.2^  56.8^ 

15*  When  the  war  in  Vietnam  ends  should  the  30  billion  dollars  now 
being  spent  there  a year  be  transferred  to  domestic  programs  or 
kept  in  the  defense  budget? 


Domestic 

53.56^ 


Defense 


^.i 
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The  examples  are  listed  in  the  order  of 
importance  within  the  suh-oommittee 
headings.  The  top  five,  irrespective  of 
category  are* 

I 1,3 
II  14 
III  7 

IV  8 

V 15 


Centre  Coiuity 


SECTION  III 

Sub-committee  findings 

All  sub— committees  discussed  the  need  of  better  communications  between 
youth  and  adults. 

HOME 

1.  Need  for  better  communication  between  parent  and  child. 

2.  Changing  concept  of  marriage  and  morals. 

3.  Low  cost  housing  need. 

4.  Nursing  home  and  n\irsery  school  facilities  for  low  socio-economic 
groups . 

5.  Adxilt  education  on  child  rearing. 

6.  Abortion  laws. 


EDUCATION 

7.  Need  mere  guidance  counselors  in  senior  high  schools. 

8.  Teacher  evaluation. 

9.  Student  Council  influence  and  guidance. 

10.  Better  communication  between  students  and  teachers. 

11.  Modem  and  pertinent  curriculum. 

12.  Progressive  sex  education  in  the  schools. 

13 • Better  and  more  schools  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

TOOTH  VALUES 

14«  Youth  needs  to  participate  and  be  involved. 

15*  Drug  usage. 

16.  Make  own  decisions  about  some  things. 

17*  Counseling  services. 

18.  Recreation  needs. 
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Centre  Coimty 

SECTION  rv. 


Coxmty  Conunittee  ReoommendationB 


A.  1-1. 

Creating  a climate  of  cooperation  and  wanting  to  communioate. 

The  willingness  of  both  youth  and  adults  to  take  time  to  hear 
what  the  other  has  to  say  instead  of  automatically  opposing 
the  other's  viewpoint. 

1-2. 

This  is  a constant  problem  which  will  never  be  completely 
solved  but  immediate  and  continuous  efforts  are  needed. 

1-3. 

Groups  involved  are  youths  from  adolescence  through  college 
and  their  parents. 

1—4. 

Same  as  1-3  plus  help  of  trained  personnel  in  psychology  and/or 
social  work. 

1-5. 

Any  organization  to  which  either  group  belongs  or  those  to 
which  both  belong,  i.e.  Scouts,  Tri-T,  4-H,  Women's  Club, 
civic  clubs,  church  groups.  Organizations  can  be  more  effective 
than  individuals  because  personalities  are  not  so  involved. 

2-1. 

The  Home  sub-committee  felt  that  this  was  the  reason  for  much 
of  the  conflict  of  the  generations.  Whether  planned  changes 
could  be  instigated  is  questionned  but  comnrunication  concerning 
viewpoints  would  be  valuable  for  understanding.  Recommendations 
would  correlate  those  given  for  1. 

3-1. 

More  housing  is  needed  throughout  the  county  for  the  low 
income  group. 

3-2. 

The  first  time  factor  involved  is  in  finding  funding,  private 
or  public,  to  provide  housing.  The  second  is  that  required 
for  the  construction  of  the  housing.  There  seems  little 
available  for  renovation.  The  need  is  immediate. 

3-3. 

Families  of  low  income  include  those  of  low  earning  capabilities 
and  elderly  with  fixed  inojDme,  as  well  as  those  on  public 
assistance. 

3-4. 

Groups  to  be  involved  are  those  presently  involved  in  public 
assistance  andielfare,  philanthropic  orgainizations  and 
individuals,  builders,  and  possibly  realtor-development  groups. 

3-5&6. 

A county-wide  public  meeting  on  low  income  housing  was  held 

March  5>  the  State  College  area.  Following  a recommendation 

at  this  meeting  the  Centre  County  Office  of  Human  Services 
developed  a committee  to  coordinate  other  than  public  housing 
activities  within  the  coxmty.  The  Centre  County  Office  of 

Human  Services  is  an  advisory  organization  composed  of 
interested  individuals  and  representatives  from  32  agencies 
involved  in  some  aspeot  of  Human  Services.  A group  of  citizens 

.,y  ■ 
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of  Sitate  College,  have  recently  opened  a non-profit  hotising 
project  which  assists  middle  income,  especially  retirees 
with  fired  income,  but  this  is  still  priced  above  the  really 
low  income  level. 

4-1. 

The  need  for  nursing  home  facilities  is  critical.  There  are 
long  waiting  lists  at  the  few  public  and  private  homes 
available.  The  low-income  and  public  assistance  level  group 
is  most  acute.  Rising  costs  caused  the  closing  of  one  private 
home  within  the  last  two  years  making  even  a greater  strain 
on  the  remaining  facilities. 

4-3. 

The  elderly  ill  and  their  families  are  the  groups  directly 
involved. 

4-4. 

Church  groups  might  be  interested  to  form  new  facilities  and 
services,  even  if  only  to  serve  their  own  members. 

4-5. 

ThroTigh  its  member  organizations  the  Centre  Coxmty  Office  of 
Human  Seivices  could  educate  the  public  of  the  need  and  thus 
possibly  smooth  the  way  for  additional  tax  monies. 

4— 

Additional  financial  support  at  the  county  and  state  level 
is  needed. 

5-1. 

The  interrelationship  with  the  Education  sub-committee  is 
obvioTOB.  Most  child  rearing  courses  or  classes  are  aimed  at 
parents  or  soon-to-be  parents.  Perhaps  such  education  shotild 
be  started  earlier  such  as  classes  on  the  Family  in  high 
school  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

5-2. 

A negligible  time  lag  could  be  anticipated.  Updated  Home 
Economics  teachers  could  handle  the  high  school  group.  Recent 
graduates  in  the  coiinty  and  possibly  some  of  the  faculty  from 
the  child  specialty  programs  in  the  College  of  Human  Development 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  could  be  recruited  for 
adult  education  classes. 

5-3. 

Parents  of  children  of  all  ages  need  and  often  seek  knowledge 
on  child  rearing.  Sometin<es  classes  are  available  but  parents 
are  unaware  of  them. 

5-4. 

Comnruni  oat  ions  could  be  made  through  the  schools,  as  well  as 
by  radio  and  newspaper. 

5-5. 

The  Grange,  County  Extension  programs,  school  district 
continuing  education  programs  are  the  type  of  agencies  that 
should  xmdertake  this. 

5-5 


Centre  Coxmty 


6-1. 

The  oommittee  was  aware  of  the  controversy  of  this  problem  but 
believed  that  abortions  should  be  legalized  for  rape  and  known 
mental  retardation  of  the  child. 

6-2. 

There  has  been  widespread  public  discussion  on  the  subject 
and  it  was  felt  that  it  is  now  time  to  do  something  about  it. 

How  long  it  would  take  is  dependent  upon  how  soon  public 
support  can  be  rallied. 

6-3. 

The  group  to  be  affected  woxild  be  those  women  of  child  bearing 
age  and  the  unborn  children  to  whom  it  wotild  apply. 

ON 

1 

• 

Since  this  has  physical , psychological  and  (for  some)  moral 
implications  and  a statute  law  is  involved  the  general  public 
will  need  to  bring  about  the  change. 

6-5. 

Proponants  of  the  change  need  to  strengthen  their  appeal  to 
the  public  by  facts  and  figures  obtained  from  persons  and 
organizations  concerned  with  the  care  of  those  affected  by 
the  present  law;  mental  health  and  mental  retardation  agencies, 
physicians  and  public  health  nurses. 

6-6. 

The  committee  did  not  report  any  governmental  approach  in  the 
coxmty. 

KDUCATION 


7-1. 

An  expansion  of  the  high  school  guidance  coxinselor  program,  to 
include  personal  ooxmseling  as  well  as  vocational  coxmseling, 
was  xmanimously  endorsed  by  the  youth.  The  same  staff  member 
woxild  not  necessarily  be  serving  in  both  capacities.  Vocational 
guidance  classes,  meeting  once  a week  for  one  semester,  were 
recommended  for  meeting  the  general  needs  of  the  student.  The 
counselor  would  then  be  freed  for  more  specific  individual 
conferences.  The  present  guidance  program  was  considered  to 
be  xinderstaffed  in  four  of  the  five  coxmty  schools.  Hecommended 
coxmselor  - student  ratio  was  1 - 250/300. 

7-2. 

Selling  the  school  boards  the  need  for  additional  staff  and 
training  personnel  to  fill  these  positions  would  take  several 
years • 

7-3. 

All  high  school  students  would  be  the  primary  affected  group. 

7-4. 

Local  school  boards  would  bring  about  the  change.  Parents 
and  taxpayers  need  to  know  the  youth  needs  in  order  to  influence 
and  finance  the  school  boards  in  the  hiring  of  psychologically 
trained  coxmselors.  Present  college  students  need  to  be 
influeiloed  to  prepare  for  such  positions. 
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7-5. 

This  is  definitely  a youth  felt  need.  Through  the  student 
covmoil  and  class  officers  the  youth  can  make  their  wants 
known  to  the  school  authorities  and  parent  organization*; 
individuals  to  their  own  parents.  Present  ootinselors 
and/or  teachers  who  understand  these  needs  are  most  helpful 
allies. 

7— 

At  present  the  local  level  seems  the  best  approach,  though 
some  members  believed  the  State  Board  of  Education  should 
include  ooxinselors  in  the  state  high  school  accreditation 
requirements. 

8-1. 

A method  of  teacher  evaluation  is  needed  to  eliminate  the 
"dead  wood"  and  stimulate  professional  growth  in  the  successful 
The  present  tenure  system  and  bi-partisan  election  of  school 
boards  impede  "weeding."  The  committee  proposed  a local 
practice  teaching  board  for  reviewing  of  practice  teachers. 

The  temperment  and  attitude  of  the  teacher  for  his  students 
needs  checking  as  well  as  his  academic  abilities.  Also 
proposed  was  a state  committee  of  standards  for  teachers' 
professional  practices  board. 

8-2. 

Unknown. 

8-3. 

Teachers  and  students  primarily  concerned. 

8-4. 

Parent  and  teacher  organizations,  youth  coxincils. 

8-5. 

Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association. 

8-6. 

P.S.E.A.  has  already  formulated  a self  policing  plan  but  has 
not  gotten  it  before  the  legislature.  To  our  knowledge 
nothing  has  been  done  concerning  practice  teachers  except  at 
the  training  institutions. 

9-1. 

Though  the  strength  of  the  student  council  varied  from  school 
to  school,  all  the  youth  felt  their  own  student  coimcils  were 
not  as  effective  as  they  shoxild  be.  Student  apathy  and/or 
uncooperative  school  administration  were  responsible  for  this. 

9-2. 

This  is  a "now"  problem,  constantly  changing  as  the  student 
body  constantly  changes.  Participation  and  cooperation  instead 
of  apathy  and  antagonism  can  be  a pattern  for  strength. 

9-3. 

Students  and  school  administration. 

9-4 


Students  and  school  administration 


9— 5»  Student  Councils. 

1,  Get  the  administration  to  schedule  enough  time  at 
re^lar  intervals  to  allow  student  participation, 

2,  Get  cotmcil  representatives  elected  for  abilities 
instead  of  popularity, 

3,  Have  meaningful  problems  and  projects  for  council 
consideration, 

4,  Sponsor  responsible  solutions. 


10- 1,  Communications  again.  See  1 and  7»  Youth  felt  teachers 

make  an  Impact  as  personalities  more  than  by  the  subjects 
they  teach.  Another  reason  for  8. 

11- 1,  The  present  curriculum  was  adequ^t*  vocationally  and  for 

college  preparation.  To  keep  it  pertinent  it  was  suggested 
that  an  advisory  school  curriculum  committee  should  include: 

1,  students 

2,  members  of  the  lay  public 

3,  professional  educators 

In  the  coxmty  one  school  had  placements  in  the  new  shared 
VO— tech  school  which  they  could  not  use  whereas  others  had 
more  students  wanting  this  specialization  than  they  were 
permitted  to  send.  An  allotment  by  area  heed  should  be  reviewed 

11-3.  Students  and  teachers, 

11-4*  Teachers,  state  education  board,  and  local  school  boards, 

11- 5.  Teachers  organizations, 

12- 1,  Sex  education  should  be  a progressive  study  such  as  reading 

and  arithmetic.  While  several  schools  have  this  attitude  they 
do  not  have  teachers  adequately  trained  in  this  field. 

12-2.  An  important  time  lag  is  in  teacher  training,  not  as  a separate 
subject,  but  in:  the  general  curricxilxim  given  public  school 
teacher  trainees.  Local  time  lag  is  dependent  upon  the 
education  and  mores  of  the  community. 

12-3.  All  youth. 

12-4.  Parents  and  school  administration 

12-5.  Dependent  upon  the  local  community  - wherever  "progressive" 
individuals  can  be  effective.  Good  backup  - social  service 
representatives,  dean  of  boys  and  dean  of  girls  of  the  high 
school,  ch\irch  school  advisors. 
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13- 1. 

14- 1. 


14-3. 

14-4. 

14-5. 

14- 6. 

15- 1. 

15- 6. 

16- 1. 


This  was  an  area  about  whioh  much  has  been  done  recently 
and  is  progressing  but  in  which  there  is  still  a great  need. 
The  committee  had  no  recommendations  concerning  fxirther 
changes  but  wished  to  record  a continuing  concern  for  the 
expansion  of  these  services. 


Youth  needs  to  participate.  At  present  they  feel  that-  the 
veto  power  of  adults  is  too  great,  and  that  they  can't  really 
affect  policy.  The  more  involved  youth  becomes  the  more 
understanding  they  are  of  the  "establishment"  and  vice-versa. 
More  youth  should  be  members  of  community  oounoils.  At 
present  State  College  has  a youth  member  on  the  borough 
traffic  commission,  shade  tree  commission,  park  and 
recreation  board,  planning  commission  and  there  is  a special 
Mayor's  Youth  Advisory  Coiincil  of  approximately  30  members. 
Some  of  these  have  full  voting  power  while  others  are  only 
advisory.  In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  groups  our 
committee  recommended  regular  youth  representation  at  the 
school  board  meetings.  The  State  College  Advisory  Council 
came  into  being  about  the  same  time  this  committee  was  formed. 
Members  of  both  ^oups  recommend  this  type  of  participation 
for  other  communities. 

Responsible  youth. 

Adult  civic  co\incils  and  youth  leadership. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  a demonstration  of  genxiine 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  youth  by  participating  in  all 
aspects  open  to  other  lay  members.  The  Jxaiior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  would  be  an  appropriate  agency  through  which  to 
work. 

This  is  on  the  local  level* 


Some  areas  of  the  county  were  more  concerned  than  others 
because  of  higher  incidence.  All  members  wanted  dmig  usage 
stopped.  Valid  information  conceiming  the  effects  of  drugs 
shoxild  be  presented  to  youth  beginning  in  junior  high  school. 
No  recommendations  were  made  regarding  apprehension  or 
or  punishment  of  offenders  or  changes  in  the  law. 

Enforcement  should  be  at  the  state  and  national  level. 


Youth  felt  they  should  be  permitted  to  make  their  own  depisions 
about  some  things  without  adult  interference.  Dress  codes  and 
the  mode  of  conduct  within  the  j>eer  group  were  the  two  areas 
about  which  they  were  most  concerned.  No  committee  recommend- 
ations were  made  except  as  related  again  to  communication* 
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17~1»  Touth  from  the  State  College  and  Bellefonte  areas  felt  that 
there  was  a need  for  a service  in  the  cominunity  to  enable 
individuals  to  talk  over  their  problems.  This  might  be  termed 
an  extension  of  the  high  school  guidance  service  they  desired 
(see  7)»  This  seems  to  be  another  eii)reseion  of  the  need  of 
better  oommunioation.  One  person  expressed  it  as  ''instant 
psychiatry".  Many  were  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
professionally  staffed  Family  Coxinseling  Service  available 
to  aid  those  with  difficult  personal  family  and  social 
adjtistments. 

Lack  of  time  prevented  any  fxirther  recommendations  being  made, 

18— 1,  There  was  some  expression  of  a need  for  recreational  "things 
to  do"  but  most  of  the  individual  communities  throughout  the 
coxinty  have  been  working  on  this  and  seem  to  be  finding 
solutions.  There  was  no  recommendation  concerning  county 
youth  recreation  needs* 


B.  1.  Philosophical 

Conmaurxication  between  parent  and  child  needs  to  be  resolved 
at  the  local  level*  The  committee  recommended  ch\irch  sponsored 
short  term  discussion  groups  centered  around  specific  areas 
of  interest,  and/or  conflict,  of  youth  and  adults.  An  informal 
give  and  take  session  modeled  on  the  way  our  committee 
functioned, 

2*  Philosophical 

Discussions  as  in  1. 


3*  More  study  - governmental  action  and  appropriation 
The  committee  did  not  feel  qualified  to  make  specific 
recommendations  but  felt  a study  to  equate  the  type  of 
housing  and  the  specific  geographic  location  with  the 
local  needs  should  be  mads*  Governmental  assistance 
at  the  state  and  national  level  are  needed. 

4*  Strengthening  present  services  - governmental  action  and 
appropr i at i on 

County,  state  and  perhaps  national  funds  are  needed  to 
expand  the  existing  niorsing  home  facilities  and  services. 

More  study 

The  committee  recommended  more  study  be  made  to  ascertain  the 
actual  need  and  potential  use  of  nursery  school  facilities  by 
low  socio-economic  groups* 

5*  Strengthening  present  services  and  creation  of  new  services. 
Expansion  of  ad\xlt  education  courses  on  child  rearing  would 
include  updating  and  possible  re-education  of  teachers. 

No  legislation  would  bo  needed  but  funding  would  be  important^ 
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6.  Legislative 

Legislative  aobion  is  necessary  to  change  an  existing  lav. 
Before  this  oo^lld  be  accomplished  voter  education  is 
necessary,  and  then  state  and  national  representatives 
contacted  and  acquainted  vith  the  desires  of  their 
constituents. 

7.  Governmental  action  and  appropriation  - local  and  state 
Strengthening  present  services 

An  expansion  of  the  guidano#  oounselor  duties  in  the  high 
school  vo\ild  mean  more  trained  personnel  and  hence  more 
expense.  The  need  for  this  additional  3>er8onnel  vould  first, 
be  reflected  in  the  villingness  of  the  local  school  board  tx> 
hire  and/or  the  state  to  request. 

8.  Creation  of  nev  services. 

The  proposed  local  practice  teachers  reviev  board  and  the 
state  professional  practices  board  for  teachers  could  upgrade 
the  quality  of  the  whole  profession. 

9.  Philosophical  ? 

The  student  cotincil  problem  must  be  handled  at  the  local  level 
It  is  a real  concern  of  the  high  school  student  and  one  which 
he  can  handle. 

10,  Philosophical  - local 

The  committee  proposed  a student -faculty  dialogue  one  or  two 
nights  a week.  Faculty  could  be  scheduled  on  a rotating  basis 
thovigh  interested  members  would  be  welcome  even  when  not 
scheduled.  If  there  was  sufficient  sustaining  interest  among 
students  there  might  need  to  be  a loose  type  of  schedtiling  of 
students  also,  such  as  by  class  or  within  alphabetical  range, 
to  keep  the  group  small  enough  for  meaningful  dialogue. 

11.  Strengthening  present  services 

The  committee  recommendation  for  an  advisory  school  currio\iltun 
committee  representing  all  areas  of  the  x>op^^tion  concerned 
vith  school  ctirriculvun  is  believed  to  more  nearly  meet,  the 
needs  of  those  affected  by  the  curriculum. 

12.  Creating  nev  services,  strengthening  present,  services, 
requiring  more  study  - local 

Vith  the  modem  realization  of  the  many  aspects  of  sex  and  the 
obvious  importance  it  has  in  society  education  concerning  it 
should  receive  more  than  a flip-chart-one  movie  type  of 
presentation, 

13»  Strengthening  present  services 

More  staff  and  facilities  are  needed  for  the  mentally  retarded 
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14.  Philosophical 

In  most  areas  of  local  civic  government  there  are  no  lave  that 
prevent  youth  participation,  it  is  jxist  something  that  has 
never  been  done.  If  today's  adxilts  will  permit  responsible 
youth  to  assTime  responsibilities  they  won't  have  so  many 
youthful  irresponsibilities  to  worry  about, 

15*  Legislative 

Vlhile  local  education  and  attitudes  can  do  much  concerning  the 
use  of  driigs  its  legal  control  is  with  the  legislative-judiciary 
government  group, 

16,  Philosophical 

Everyone  wants  to  do  their  own  thing.  Even  the  committee 
dialogues  cooled  much  of  the  feeling  on  this  problem. 
Recommendations  same  as  1. 

17*  Creation  of  new  services  ? 

No  si)ecific  recommendations 

18,  Requiring  more  study 

There  were  no  specific  strongly  felt  needs  for  youth  recreation 
facilities  or  services  at  this  time. 


SECTION  V 
Pollow-Up 

Participants  expressed  pleasaire  and  satisfaction  in  the  committee 
activity  and  suggested  that  similar  dialogues  be  continued  at  the  local 
level  in  the  future.  No  firm  dates  or  proposals  were  advanced. 


APPEIJDIX 


All  participants  worked  as  individuals  rather  th  oi  representative  of 
organizations  to  which  they  might  belong. 

Membership 

Mrs.  John  S.  Boyle  (Nellie)  adult  chairman,  Pxissey  Farm,  H,  D,  1, 

Centre  Hall,  Pa.  16828 

Mr.  Thomas  Horne,  youth  chairman,  1160  Westerly  Parkway,  State 

College,  Pa.  16801 

Education  Sub-Committee 


Chairman*  William  M.  Cromer,  793  Stratford  Drive,  State  College,  Pa. 
Secretary*  Thom  .s  G.  Horne,  1160  Westerly  Parkway,  State  College,  Pa. 
Andrew  Bergstein,  1216  Williams  St.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Sam  Atmore,  Box  536,  R.  D.  1,  State  College,  Pa.  16801 
James  Burd,  R.  D.  3»  Bellefonte,  Pa.  16823 
Barry  Burkholder,  Fleming,  Pa. 

Sxusan  Buiris,  R.  D.  1,  Centre  Hall,  Pa.  16828 

Mrs.  Ann  G.  Cook,  325  W.  Park  Ave.,  State  College,  16801 

Deborrah  Deitrich,  914  E.  High  St.,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Alvin  deLevie,  276  E.  McCormick  Ave.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Griest,  Jr.,  101  S.  9'th  St.,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Alice  Giimmerson,  R.  D.  2,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 

Mark  B.  Jinks,  2017  Highland  Drive,  State  College,  Pa.  16801 
Julie  Johnson,  412  6th  St.,  Philips bxirg.  Pa. 

Xo  Lantz,  R.  D.  1,  Spring  Mills,  Pa.  16875 
Mrs.  Judy  Massie,  204  W.  Linn,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Anne  Minshall,  203  McBath,  State  College,  Pa. 

Sandy  Moyer,  Box  136,  Centre  Hall,  Pa.  16828 
Dean  Phillips,  1212  S.  Pugh  St . , State  College,  Pa. 

Anne  Riley,  Boalsbairg,  Pa. 

Janet  Runkle,  R.  D.  3>  Box  129>  Bellefonte,  Pa, 

Miss  Terry  Schubert,  121  West  St.,  Pleasant  Gap,  Pa, 

Ann  Walters,  526  Glenn  Rd. , State  College,  Pa. 

Kathy  Yeager,  231  N*  Spring  St*,  Bellefonte,  Pa, 

Home  Sub-Committee 


Chairman*  Deborah  Baker,  Box  115E,  R.  D,  1,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 
Secretary*  Mary  Hostermaui,  119  N.  Pa.  Ave.,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 
Lynne  Amey,  220  N.  Willow  Ave.,  Centre  Hall,  Pa, 

Joe  Atkins,  Box  239*  Millheim,  Pa. 

Connie  Boop,  Box  228,  Millheim,  Pa. 

Suzie  Burd,  R.  D.  3>  Bellefonte,  Pa, 

Sheldon  Decker,  212  S.  Centre  St.,  Philipsbtirg,  Pa, 

Nancy  Gearhart,  Box  58>  Milesbxirg,  Pa. 

Meg  Gross,  277  Ellen  Ave.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Connie  Homan,  R.  D.  1,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Jacobs,  Federal  Bldg.,  Bellefonte,  Pa, 

J.  R.  Juba,  916  Metz  Ave.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Kathy  Kennedy,  R,  D,  1,  Box  5^2,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa, 
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Home  Sub-Committee  (continued) 


John  McHugh,  Room  208,  Covirt  House,  Bellefonte 

Barry  Parsons,  27  College  View  Trailer  Park,  State  College, 

Elaine  Patterson,  Port  Matilda,  Pa. 

Jan  is  Perks,  Philips  bvirg,  Pa. 

Phil  Sampsel,  Box  36,  Milesburg,  Pa. 

Kathy  Stout,  1129  E.  Pine  St.,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 

Paul  A.  Taylor,  222  N.  Penn  St.^  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Barbara  Heaver,  Box  437 » Milesbxirg,  Pa. 


Youtja  Values  Su1>-Coinmittee 


Chairmanj  Tom  Gentzel,  I5O  W.  Prospect  Ave.,  State  College,  Pa. 
Secretary!  Mrs.  Richard  Sharp,  Maple  Hill,  Philips burg.  Pa. 

Van  C.  Bowersox,  Millheim,  Pa. 

Greg  Boyog,  P.  0.  Box  46,  Pine  Grove  Mills,  P^. 

Ruby  Coder,  R.  D,  2,  Box  1042,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Jennie  Deibler,  Centre  Hall,  Pa.  16828 
Rose  Giunta,  733  E.  High  St.,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Dave  Gamble,  Manor  Road,  Centre  Hall,  Pa.  16828 
Clinton  Craig  Kyler,  Philips burg,  Pa. 

Cindy  Hansen,  517  Glenn  Rd.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Jack  MoCamley,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 

Jeff  Mugridge,  P.  0.  Box  529>  Millheim,  Pa.  I6854 
Draper  P.  Read,  131  H.  Nittany  Ave.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Tom  Sharp,  Maple  Hill,  Philips bxirg,  Pa. 

Barbara  Spackman,  Aaronsburg,  Pa. 

Jeff  Stover,  Witmer,  Ave.,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 

Thomas  Siritzer,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Melanie  Thomas,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 

Jacob  B.  Vagner,  300  E.  College  Ave.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Allen  T.  Weaver,  Box  437>  Btilesburg  16853 
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CHESTER  GOUNTT  COMMITTEE 


REPORT  FOR 

1970  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 


COUNTY  CO~GHAIRffN; 

S&,  Kick'a®!'  'JV  dlkrkson 

Ass't*  Director,  Community  Action 

Board  of  Chester  County 

Miss  Eleanor  Marie  McShea 
Student,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Mr.  Gregory  King 
Student,  Coatesville,  Pa. 


CONSULTANT; 

Miss  Aime"  M.  Hines 
State  Committee  Member 
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A GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  CHESTER  COUNTY, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Our  county  encompasses  a total  area  of  760  square  miles  within  which  about 
250,000  people  live.  The  major  areas  are  the  following  six: 

1.  Coatesville  - 15,500  people  - major  industry  - steel.  A high  concentration 

of  social  problems  exist  in  this  area. 

2.  Downing town  - Exton  - 10,000  population  - a very  dense  concentration  of  industry 

here  but  somewhat  inaccessible  to  the  needy  who  need  employment. 

3.  Phoenixville  - 16,500  population.  Basically  a full  employment  area  with  few 

problems  besides  lack  of  communication  on  school's  part.  Also 
a housing  shortage. 

4.  West  Chester  - 17,800  population  - the  County  seat  and  nerve  center  of  most 

social  welfare  agencies.  It  shaxes  the  problems  of  the  other 
areas,  but  has  one  problem  which  is  getting  larger  by  the  day: 
the  permanent  settling  of  Puerto  Rican  farm  workers  who  came 
not  knowing  the  language  and  with  very  little  job  experience. 

5.  Kennett  Square  Area  - Very  affluent  and  aware  area  - starting  point  of  the 

mushroom  industry  and  misery.  Many  Puerto  Ricans  are  working 
on  the  farms  here  and  their  children  as  well  as  themselves  are 
not  being  assimilated  into  the  society  or  schools. 

6#  Avon  Grove  - Oxford  Areas  - No  real  major  industry  located  here.  Most  workers 

travel  out  of  the  area  for  employment.  Oxford  is  a very  sleepy  - 
backward  town  very  much  influenced  by  its  neighboring  States  of 
Delaware  and  Maryland# 

7«  Chester  County  is  lacking  an  adequate  system  of  mass  transportation  which  could 
go  a long  way  towards  alleviating  the  lack  of  communication  experienced  by  many 
counties.  It  is  a real  urban  type  of  county  just  waiting  for  the  right  time  to 
ripen.  It  is  going  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the  next  decade.  This  growth 
will  only  increase  the  many  localized  problems  we  face  today,  unless  someone  does 
something  to  correct  the  faults  we  arrived  at  during  our  meetings  concerning  Youth 
and  Children.  Youth  Values,  The  Home,  and  Education  are  going  to  further  deteriorate 
if  the  prejudice  and  narrowmindedness  and  lack  of  understanding  are  not  rectified. 

Minority  groups  represent  about  5 - 67.  of  the  overall  population. 


MICHAEL  J.  CLARKSON, 

Chairman,  Chester  County  Committee 


June  11,  1969 
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CHESTER  COEETi  CQpMITTEE  ORGAEIZATIOE 
Ai^H  WORK  AUCOl'IPLISHEI) 


On  July  2^%  1968,  Chester  County  held  its  first  orgejiizational 
meeting,  Cont'ened  by  Hiss  Anne^'’Hines , a member  of  theState  Committee 
on  Children  and  iouth,  it  v/as  atcenaed  by  represent ati-'es  from 
Harrisburg  and  from  Bucks  County,  as  well  as  Chester  County.  County 
problems  were  discussed  and  namcvs  were  recommended  for  appointment 
of  Chester  County  adult  and  youth  co-chairneiio 

By  August  29,  fbe  date  of  the  second  meeting,  the  Reverend 
Amos  C.  Brovn  had  accepted  chai.rmanshipof  the  Committee,  Although 
it  v;as  suggested  at  that  meexing  that  an  adult  co-chairman  be  chosen, 
no  one  was  so  choseno  Re/erend  Brown  continued  as  Adult  Chairman 
until  his  subsequent  ill  health  forced  him  to  resign  in  March,  1969 » 

On  March  7,  1969,  i'hu  Michael  Glarhson,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Community  Action  Board  of  Chester  County,  agreed  to  ser.e 
as  Chairman  of  the  Chester  County  Committee , 


Miss  Elizabeth  Coleman  v/as  chosen  as  Youth  Co-Chairman  and 
served  in  this  capacity  until  her  resignation  in  Pebruary  1969.  At 
that  time,  Miss  ElMarie  McShea  agreed  to  act  as  Youth  Co-"Chairman, 
assisted  by  Gregory  King, 

The  Committee  then  formed  three  sub-cornmittees , v/ith  adult 
and  youth  co-chairmen,  as  follows: 


Eaiicatipn;  Youth  Go~Chm. : 

Adult  " *’  : 


Rita  HcDougald  ana  Diane  Bovvers 
Rachel  E,  McDougald 


Youth  v^alues  ; Youth  Co-Ghm.  : 

Adult  H : 


Gregory  King 

Rev'.  V/illiam  VM  Spiegelholder 


Horae  and  Eamily:  Youth  ” 

Adult  " 


Gaye  Johnson 
laa  L.  Poster 


The  youth  responded  immediately  and  enthusiastically  andset 
about  to  form  committees  and  hold  meetings.  Two  sub-committces  de  used 
attiitudiiial  questionnaires  which  they  administered  to  groups  of  ^''outh 
ana  adults.  They  graphed  and  summarized  the  results  of  their  sur.eys, 
which  are  appended  as  part  of  this  Report, 

Pev/er  adults  founa  it  possible  to  attend  meetings,  but 
eventually  participated  as  v/ell.  Those  who  did  become  in.  ol  ed  had 
a good  degree  of  participation.  Discussion  aiia  recommendations 
incluae  thoughts  for  continuing  County  actiono 

The  Comittee  ’ s report  and  recommendations  follov/o 
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eacher  Trpjninn; 

It  is  felt  that  it  v/ould  he  heneficial,  not  -"".I-'  to 
children  of  Chester  Count^^,  hut  to  the  children  of  the  • hr.lo 
State,  if  teachers  v/ere  required  to  knov^  more  a'*:Ge,t  the  c lt 
backgrounds  of  the  children  xd'ior.  the^/'  are  teac'^ing.  T-iis  i~ 
especially  true  vdiere  the  teacher  is  from  a different  hackgrcund 
culturall^^,  raciall^r,  ethnically  - than  the  pupils.  Racist 
attitudes  need  to  be  eliminated  from  the  classroom. 

Too  manp^  teachers  are  bent  on  teacliing  subject  matter  bp* 
rote,  and  are  not  concerned  with  the  development  of  individual 
thinkinv.  Teachers  need  special  courses  on  child  development, 
the  psprchologp''  of  teenagers,  and  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  a 
class . 

It  ocas  suggested  that  "unnecessary  frills",  such  as  the 
requirement  for  the  historp''  of  FennspXvania  he  eliminated  from 
teaclier  training. 


F.SC Cl IIEIT D AT IC N : That  State  requirements  for  teacher  training 
should  include  sensitivity  training,  so  that  teachers  may 
understand  and  have  a respect  for  the  different  backgrounds  from 
V7hich  their  pupils  may  come.  This  is  especiallp''  necessarp"  in 
the  case  of  v/hite  teachers  teaching  Black  children,  as  racist 
attitudes  too  often  permeate  classrooms.  The  sensitivitp^  tr-inirm 
can  be  in  the  form  of  required  courses  given  at  State  Teachers’ 
Colleges,  supplemented  by  local  school  sp’’stems  through  in-service 
training . 

Teachers  should  also  have  courses  on  child  develonment  and 


the  psp^chologpr 


of  adolescents, 


so  that  thep/  nap7  iinderstand  t'leir 
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pupils  and  see  t’len  as  individuals. 

It  is  further  recorr.ended  that  ’’unnecessary  frills”  he 
eliminated  from  teacher  training,  and  t’lSt  the  trhre  "rinsd  he 
used  for  more  relevant  training,  such  as  thcSt  recommended  alove. 

2 . Guidance  Counselors 

The  need  is  seen  for  better  preparation  of-  guidance 
counselors,  including  sensitivity  training;  and  for  more  guidance 
counselors,  so  that  the  ratio  of  students  to  counselor  can  be 
reduced.  Counselors  have  too  manv  counselees  to  do  an  adequate 
job,  and  all  attention  is  foe 
voing  on  to  college.  GuidanC' 
elementary  school  level,  so  t 
helped  before  it  is  too  late, 

RECOriiSI'DATION : State  requirements  be  changed  and  imyjlemionted : 

more  guidance  counselors  per  pupil  ratio,  ■'•/ith  better  preparation 
and  sensitivity  training.  Guidance  counselors  should  be  m.ade 
avTare  of  up-to-date  information  regarding  both  college  and  job 
opportunities.  There  is  need  for  more  vocational  guidance. 
Guidance  counselors  should  also  be  assigned  to  elementarv  schools. 
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Pay  Scale  for  Teachers  and  Guidance  Counselors 

It  is  felt  that  the  salary  scale  for  teachers  and  guidance 
counselors  is  so  lovr  that  the  scliools  cannot  attract  persons  of 
the  caJ.iber  that  they  need.  Industry,  business  and  government 
pay  much  higher  salaries,  and  m:s.n3’'  teachers  feel  that  the^^  cannot 
afford  to  rem.ain  in  the  teaching  profession.  Teachers  require 
a high  degree  of  dedication  and  satisfaction  v/ith  ’’ps^'chic” 
income,  above  ^nd  beyond  that  v/hich  politicians  and  the  general 
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public  expect  of  themselves. 

RECOI'l'EriDATIOH : That  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  '^uidsrce 

counselors  be  raised  in  order  to  attract  and  keep  those 
oualified  to  teac’-i  and  to  counsel.  That  the  politicians  and 
voting  public  be  made  aware  of  the  necessity  to  ''S'.ppcrt  and  pa'.' 
for  good  education. 

4 . Policv-kakin.g  F articinat ion 

There  needs  to  be  representation  of  various  groups  on  the 
policy-making  level  of  educational  or.ganizations . Th.is  should 
include  bi-racial  representation,  vouth,  and  comrnunitv  persons. 
In  student  councils,  vrhsre  the  majority  vote  rules,  there  should 
be  some  m.echanism  for  nronortional  rerresentation . 


RSCOIliENDATlOH : Proportional  representation  of  races  and  mh.nori 

groups,  3"outh  and  communitp^  persons,  ^.t  the  policy-nakin.g  level 
educational  organizations;  proportional  representation  of  miinori 
groups  in  student  councils, 

5 . Grievance  C ornr;ittees 

There  needs  to  be  recourse  for  ap:peal  from  the  autonom-y 
of  principals,  superintendents  and  administrators.  At  times,  - 
principal  can  be  the  ^stumbling  block"  to  progi^ess,  and  thwai't 
any’  atterapts  by  students,  parents,  teachers,  or  comrr.'unity 


persons,  to  raaks  needed 


cnanges 


RECGIlhHEATlCH: 


n order  to  prevent  the  repression  of  teachers 


and/cr  the  student  bod^r  by  the  bad  iudgrnent  of  a single  authorit 
whether  it  be  vested  in  a piincipal,  superintendent,  or  adminis- 
t is  rscornraendsd  that  a Grievance  Committee  or  Liaison 


t rat  ion,  i 


r t 
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Corjj.iittee  pi-ocedure  te  oet  u-;  le  ivol  / , rid  ,;crc'i  ‘.l.  r;^o 

Such  a Gorninittce  would  be  conuosed  cS  a cowbin:.! iojt  tS  ocho  Z. , 
comriiunitar,  parent  and  student  repi-esent .-itiyes , 'nr-  perhaps  S'-;.;:  a', 
and  social  agencies,  sucZi  as  tZie  I'Zb.Cr  and  tZ.e  Urb^  a Le':;;-'  ,, 

The  function  of  a Liaison  Ccninittee  U'culd  be  tO'  o;-'en  o^p 
c'nannsls  of  communication  bet'\'een  students  and  the  sciiOv.d. , t^.e 
community"  and  the  school,  the  conraunit}"  and  tiie  Scliool  Lo-M'''’:,  rnd 
so  on.  It  would  allovj  the  voices  of  all  to  he  heard,  and  could 
prevent  a situation  from  becoming  so  serious  as  to  jeopardize 
either  education  or  fair  play,  i.e.,  it  could  pi  event  explosiva 
situations  by  getting  at  the  causes  of  tZnem. 

Such  a Committee  v'ould  not  only  Iiave  to  have  v/idespread 
representation  in  order  to  make  it  effective,  but  vjould  also  need 
to  have  autZnorit^’'  and  poiver.  It  would  either  have  to  be  part  of 
the  De'^artrnent  ox  Public  Instruction,  or  working  haimoniousl"' 
with  it.  It  sZnould  have  tlie  pov/er  to  make  recommendations 
V7hich  could  be  enforced, 

ANOTHER  kLCOLlZEHDATI OZI : That  trie  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
have  a forum,  or  congress,  with  3'outh  representatives  from  ever-y 
district,  to  get  their  recommendations.  Giving  students  a chance 
to  voice  their  opinions  and  to  be  listened,  to  can  alleviate 
tension  and  clear  the  air,  as  v/ell  as  be  Zielp-ful  in  keeping  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  abreast  of  the  thinking  of 
3'outh  today. 

B.  YOUTH  value:  bUB-CCId  IITTLE 


Education  and  Communication 

Ibuch  of  the  discussion  of  tlie  Youth  Values  Sub-Committee 


concerned  vjith  serious  gaps  in  education  and  in  communication,  it 
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’'A’as  felt  that  the  older  | eo['le  had  liked  th^  y i;:  .hie'  t._y 
Y/ere  taught,  but  the  young  people  objected  to  it. 

a . Changes  in  Cuit i culum 

A need  vj'as  seen  for  basic  changes  in  curiiculun  at  t;ic  itate 
level.  Some  of  the  subjects  v/hich  need  to  be  taught  are:  ’’.jgr'; 
history,  sex  education,  and  courses  v/hich  are  relevant  to  tGd'‘-y 
and  can  help  to  prepare  young  people  for  life.  Among  suggested 
courses  in  the  latter  group,  would  be  courses  in  problems  wr.ich 
can  be  encountered  in  marriage,  for  both  boys  and  girls,  from  t’ne 
emotional  problems  of  getting  along  together  to  how  to  keep  house 
and  how  to  make  minor  repairs  around  the  house.  Courses  in 
todays s living  could  cover  a multitude  of  areas,  and  lielp  3/oung 
people  to  be  more  realistic  and  more  effective  v/hen  they  graduate 
from  school,  .'llso,  does  it  need  to  take  so  long  to  finish  school? 
Let’s  get  v/ith  the  ”jet  age.” 

ESC  Cl  1 'END  AT I ON : Basic  changes  in  curriculum  at  the  State  level, 
to  add  relevance  to  v/hat  young  people  are  being  taught  todsg^, 
and  to  include  but  not  be  limited  to:  Negro  history,  sex  education 
and  hov/  to  live  the  world  today.  Have  acceleration  in  classes, 
to  make  it  possible  to  finish  in  2 or  3 years  instead  of  ^ . The 
Army  demonstrated  that  with  new  teaching  methods,  this  v/as 
possible . 

b . C ommuni c at ion 

he  need  to  get  people  to  talk  to  each  other  - to  establish  dialogue 
Too  many  people  are  ignorant  of  too  many  situations,  and  act  upon 
unrealistic  assumptions.  Because  of  lack  of  comimunication,  a 
number  of  problems  in  the  Count 3^"  are  becoming  v/orse : the  race 
problem,  racial  discrimination  in  wav^s  both  overt  and  subtle; 
poor  housing;  lack  of  da^^  care;  lack  of  comrnunic  atior  between 
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different  a^res  and  different  racen. 


nei'e  is  nc  c-rn  ce 


ccmmunicate  with  the  ^'estailishment T’le  cetohli ehr'.er.t  thiri.. : 
it  is  communicating  with  reju' esent at  ivc  leaders,  tat  oftci  'f_,n 
are  only  self-appointed  leaders,  who  do  not  h-^ve  the  .'olfm'a  f 
the  community  at  heart.  The  people  vjith  the  prcblems  - the 
consumers  - need  to  he  heard. 


PlICOI liSNDATION : Tliat  lines  of  ccnmuriication  be  opened  uj,  hot'.ree'n 
the  people  who  have  the  problems  - the  consumer , and  those  V;ho 
have  the  power  to  solve  these  problems  - the  establishL  ent . TPie 
•’rank  and  file”  needs  to  organize  to  get  a consistent  voice,  sc 
that  they  can  get  a consistent  program.  The^'"  need  to  elect  to 
City  Council  those  vdio  ''’ill  represent  their  interests.  I'achinery 
is  needed  to  communicate  youth  values  to  the  establishment. 

2 . Human  Relations  Council 

An  active  Human  Relations  Council  is  needed.  Prejudice  in 
Chester  County  is  subtle,  and  is  coveied  over,  but  some  conr ittee 
members  felt  that  there  was  more  prejudice  in  Coatesville  and  in 
b/est  CPiester,  for  example,  than  t'nere  was  in  Virginia  or  Alabama. 
There  is  a double  standard  in  law  enforcement  and  in  news 
rei'ortin;, . Pi  Black  youth  v/ill  get  arrested  by  the  police,  .’here -is 
a white  ^i^outh  v’ill  be  let  off  v/itii  a warning  for  doing  the  same 


tPiing. 


newspapers  announce  the  arresting  and  sending  to  tl:e 


juvenile  home  of  blacP:  3^0 uth  b}"  name  and  address,  but  do  not  so 
publicly’"  identify  white  3;'outh.  The  Police  Department  is  corrupt. 

RECGMj.RI'IDATIOII : That  an  active  Human  Fcelations  Council  be 

established  and  maintained,  so  that  trouble  betT:een  the  races 
nap.’'  be  averted.  It  is  also  recommended  that  steps  be  talcen  to  do 
a\^ray  v’ith  the  ’’double  standard”  of  lav:  enforcement  and  nevis  rei'wit 
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Racism 


Racism  is  seam  as  a major  prol:l.;i\.  in  Cncstcn'  non.'/.,  ; 
especially  in  the  areas  of  Coatesvill^  lest  C’.ioete:  , 
it  is  present  in  other  areas  as  i/ell.  R'^cicm  is  evident  1^ 
schools,  hospitals,  restaura.:t3  and  housing.  loom  far:  s -jf 
racism  are  a subtle  '’tokenism’’. 
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That  a leyal  bo^'^y  be  establis’^ecl  or  utilize-’ 


deal  a.'ith  racism  and  iniustices. 


'.eviCc 


riee^’ed  to 


complaints  and  get  them  to  the  Human  Relations  Gounc, 
see  that  there  is  some  action. 


anci.  t-.en 


4.  Lo'i'.’eriny  the  votiny  aye  to  Id. 

loung  people  are  better  informed,  more  nature  and  responsi’.'le 
than  ever  before.  Their  voice  needs  to  be  heard,  loth  on  the 
boards  of  ’’the  establislirrent ” and  at  the  polls.  T^ung  people  ■.aio 
are  old  enough  to  die  for  tneir  country,  are  old  enough  to  vote 
for  it , 


RiCOIl'hHH HTICIh  That  the  voting  age  be  louvered  to  If, 

RCTf:  The  results  of  the  Youth  Values  fuest ionnaire  have  been 

reported  separate!]^  and  are  appended. 


n T’S'!'  ' V T'T-V  ' TT,  VU  -“'  T-T.''-T;'‘  -'TTC  Pf  T I 


The  Sub-committee  on  the  family  and  t'le  Home  also  sulTidtted 
a questionnaire,  mhich  mas  ansmered  by  botu  youth  and  adults,  II 
has  also  been  reported  separately,  Hut  a fev/  of  the  items  nhic.i 
i/ere  discussed  may  be  mentioned  here  briefly. 

Fai-ental  Influence 

Results  of  the  questionnaire  s'ncv.'ed  that,  cent i ary  to  trio 
cor;mon  belief  that  ’’experts’’  are  tahin^  over  the  role  of  moltin:^ 
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t'.e  cliaracter  of  the  youn>3,  tlie  hcLio  ana  t’le 
vital  influence.  For  sxary'lOj  t'---  cue  at  ions 
of  read!?':"  and  other  activities;  of  y -rents  shcu  a reflscti 
behavior  on  the  yart  of  ^ccun^  peoyl  . 
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RlCCIf  IlFDATIOri: 


That  the  irvoitance  of  the  r 


odoi.lt s and  vouth  ''ho  an.s'vered  t’se 


not  be  niniroized  or  negated  so-called  "experts'’,  -nd  t.vt 
narent  be  an  imrortant  part  of  planning  for  and  'forking  'hth 
children  in  Chester  Count 3". 
r'lalnutrit ion  in  Chester  Count;/ 

Although  mains  of  the  at 

auestionnaire  stated  that  the:-"  had  nutritional 
snacks,  malnutrition  not  a problem  for  those  repl'ping.  . 

Fonethe].ess , malnutrition,  mhich  can  affect  the  mental  d0velo3''ment 
of  children,  is  a serious  problem  in  Chester  Count'/,  as  sh"-"":! 
bv  hosnital  records,  relief  rolls,  and  e"/en  is  encountered  •'-lOng 
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-hose  I'^ho  h?v< 
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11  \r  3 u f f i c i en  t f o o d, . 


'cstion 


appears  t 0 be  the  ansver  in  part,  and  hinher  inccme. 
RFCCIliEkDATICN:  "hat  funds  be  established  to  re-activate  the 


Agricultural  Extension  Frograrc, 


so  tiiat  no  or  xamili 


V., 


reached  and  shown  hoi-'  to  icrepare  relief  foods  and  Iic'j  best  to 
obtain  a nutriticnall:"  balanced  diet.  Puerto  Ricans  and  otiier 
athnic  grouns  xrhich  are  un.fariiliar  u'itii  American  foods  need  nelT'^ 
in  learning  to  id8ntif3'  and  ]crep-re  them.  Courses  in  sc’i.ocl  on 
nutrition,  home  economics  and  home  management  are  helpfu.;.. 

An  income  which  is  adequate  to  provide  good  food  is 
'rmer^^tive  . Emr.lovnent , guaranteed  minimum  srage  , guaranteed 
annual  income,  ard  standards  of  relief  up  to  ICO'':,  are  all  '"a3’-s 
of  assuring  income. 
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CKEST'^R  COUTIiY  C-;iTI^:’TYE  R^CCI  T^YD  .TIC^': 


There  is  a need  for  agencies  to  hei^'  n.j^'lect':^ 
children.  Existing  ager.cies  should  he  strero'thei  ed 
FarTiil'''-  Life  Ydi;caticn 


3. 
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;re  v.’as  some  discussion  of  the  ’’"eneratio' 
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children  and  parents;  adults  felt  that  youth  had  ^sen 
too  much  and  youth  felt  that  adults  had  not  done  eroug’:.  on  y 

is  net  a paramount  value  to  3’outhj  hut  this  is  perh-ps  true 
because  it  has  not  been  a problem  to  them,  ’'’’'len  t^iey  become 
responsitle  for  their  oun  finances , tt,ey  vrill  :^9velcp  more 
respect  for  mone-'u 


A"!  t ^ 


rcations  between  parents,  no  matter  'lO''.’  minute,  affect 


their  children  and  can  be  frightening  to  tliem . It  is  healths" 
to  kno"s  that  there  can  be  differences  of  opinion,  but  out-and- 
out  fighting  is  different.  Also,  young  children  s’lould  not  be 
saddled  ^.Jith  financial  u'crries,  vdiich  are  too  a:uch  for  them. 


4. 


rhCCId'YIY:  ATlOY ; That  Faiuil-^'  uife  Educ  ation  courses  be 
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life  as  the3’'  arise. 

RECCI'J'iENDATICII;  Tliat  existing  f amiilv-heluing  organizations  be 


strengthened;  and  new  ones  establ.ished  where  the;;  are  lacking. 
Peer  Group  Values 

Friends  are  the  center  of  the  lives  of  youth,  and  it  is 
peer  group  values  which  are  especially  irnyortant  to  young  people. 


REGCIuiSNDATICR:  That  organizations  created  to  help, 


c:,oi''gr-:^  r' "n  ■ 


Tsork  with  youth  do_  this,  and  not  deal  only  with  them.selves  and 
their  prestige. 

URAYS^^EREE  OUEITIONS: 

Ho'':  to  contact  Puerto  Ricans  and,  to  help  them  to  cope  vrith 
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problems? 
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to  do  about 


separation? 
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SPECIAL  PROJECT  FOR 


SUB  - COMMITTEE  STUDY 


Report  on  Youth  Values  ( Chester  County  ) Average  age  of  youth  surveyed:  15.8 

I Pertaining  to  Marriage 

1.  Continuation  of  present  marriage  standards  - a minority  of  youth 
suggested  a "Free  love"  type  of  arrangement  as  an  accepted  moral 

standard. 

2.  More  obtainable  material  on  sex  education  (in  class  form). 

II  Pertaining  to  Abortion 

1.  A majority  of  youth  are  against  legalized  abortion  but  feel  it 
should  be  available  to  victims  of  rape. 

2.  The  minority  of  youth  that  agrees  upon  legalized  abortion  feels 
that  it  is  not  legalized  "murder"  of  the  unborn  baby. 

III  Pertaining  to  Voting  Age 

An  overshelming  number  of  youth  want  the  voting  age  lowered  to  18 

for  more  youth  say  in  government. 

IV  Pertaining  to  the  Draft 

1.  A majority  of  youth  of  the  high  I.Q.  level  favor  an  all-volvinteer 
airmy. 

2.  The  majority  of  lower  I.Q.  youth  feel  the  draft  is  fair. 

V Pertaining  to  Interracial  Marriage  & Dating 

1.  Many  youthsfeel  that  interracial  marriage  should  not  be  abolished. 

2.  The  majority  of  white  students  quizzed  feel  that  interracial  dating 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  people  involved,  but 
wouldn't  date  a person  of  the  opposite  race. 

3.  Black  students  are  mainly  in  favor  of  Interracial  dating. 

VI  Pertaining  to  Drugs 

1.  The  majority  of  students  are  against  the  use  of  drugs  and  support 
stronger  drug  regulation. 

2.  The  minority  that  are  for  drug  use  stated  they  use  drugs  to  expand 
their  minds,  to  get  ttirned  on  "and  just  for  kicks". 
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(Report  on  Youth  Values) 


VII  Pertaining  to  Middle  Class  Policy  Standards 

Many  are  against  the  Middle  Class  Standards  because  their  purpose  is 

deemed  irrelevant. 

VIII  Pertaining  to  Black  Power 

1.  The  majority  of  whites  are  against  it  and  feel  it  is  a violent 
movement,  whose  purpose  is  riots  and  revolts. 

2.  Blacks  feel  it's  a means  for  black  betterment. 

3.  Many  feel  that  racism  will  cause  a civil  war  between  white  and 
black. 

IX  Pertaining  to  "White  Backlash" 

The  majority  of  white  and  black  students  are  against  ‘White  backlash". 

X Pertaining  to  the  Constitution 

The  majority  of  youth  feel  the  constitution  is  fair  to  all. 

XI  Pertaining  to  God 

Almost  everyone  feels  God  is  not  "dead"  and  believes  in  faith  as  a 

means  of  salvation. 

XII  Pertaining  to  Sex 

1.  The  majority  of  high  intelligent  students  quizzed  did  not  believe 
in  pre-maritial  sex.  (Note:  the  cleiss  used  as  a sample  was 
predominantly  female). 

2.  The  majority  of  all  youth  questioned  did  not  believe  that  the 
Pope's  stand  on  contraceptives  is  valid. 

3.  A large  minority  of  youth  that  believed  in  pre-maritial  sex  felt 
it  was  not  immoral  and  was  a means  of  self-expression  for  all  in- 
volved (boy  or  girl). 

4.  "Special  Comment"  - svirvey  shows  that  lower  intelligent  youth  quizzed 
believed  in  premairitial  sex  while  higher  intelligent  youth  did  not. 
This  points  out  a need  for  Sex  Education  in  school  to  make  the  facts 
available  to  everyone. 
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(Report  on  Youth  Values) 


Recommendations ; 

1.  More  relevant  courses  in  school  re: 

a.  Sex  Education 

b.  Negro  History 

c.  Courses  that  involve  utilization  of  household  products. 

2.  A volunteer  army. 

3.  Dialogue  groups  for  discussion  between  reuses. 

4.  Lower  Voting  Age  to  18. 

5.  More  say  in  public  service  distribution. 


Gregory  King 
Chairman,  Youth  Values 
Sub-Committee 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  HUi'IAN  VALUES  - (Youth  and  Adult) 


Social  Values 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  the  present  concepts  of  marriage  are 
obsolete?  If  so  v;hat  system  would  you  advise? 

2,  Do  you  think  abortions  should  be  legalized?  If  so  why? 


3.  Do  you  believe  that  today's  educational  system  should 
provide  more  than  the  three  basics  (reading,  writing,  arithmetics)? 
If  so  what  new  courses  should  be  available  to  the  student? 


4.  Do  you  think  a person  of  18  years  of  age  should  be  allowed  to 
vote? 

5.  Do  you  go  along  with  the  present  draft  laws  into  the  armed  service? 
If  not  what  type  of  system  would  you  like  to  go  into  effect? 

6.  Do  you  feel  that  interracial  marriages  should  be  abolished 
in  the  U.S.? 


7o  Do  you  believe  that  drugs  in  the  United  States  should  be  sold 
v;ithout  a prescription? 

8,  Do  you  believe  that  the  drinking  age  should  be  lowered  to  18? 

9.  V'ould  you  endorse  a new  law  which  stated  that  all  persons  who 
graduate  from  college  are  guaranteed  a minimum  salary? 

10,  Bo  you  agree  with  the  Pope's  stand  on  contraceptives?  If  not 
why  not?  (Catholics) 

11.  Do  you  believe  in  the  middle-class  standards  policy  ( get 
straight  A's,  go  to  college,  get  a good  job,  get  married  and  have 
children. ) 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  HUMAN  VALUES  - (Youth  Concept) 


1.  Do  you  feel  that  the  generation  gap  is  widening?  If  jo  why? 

2.  Lhat  are  you  feelings  today  tcrward  the  current  black  power  move- 
ment? VTiat  does  black  power  mean  to  you? 

3.  LTiat  are  you^  eelings  toward  the  white  backlash  movement? 

Are  you  for  or  against  it? 

4.  VTiat  are  your  opinions  on  the  current  hippie  movement?  Do  you 
think  it  will  last? 

5.  Do  you  thing  the  recent  college  riots  are  legitament?  If  so 
why? 

6.  Do  you  think  that  racism  will  cause  a civil  war  between  the 
races?  If  so  why? 

7.  V/ould  you  yourself  participate  in  a inter-racial  date?  If 
not  why? 

8.  Do  you  think  the  constitution  should  be  rewritten?  If  so  why? 

9.  Do  you  think  the  generation  gap  will  cause  a revolution  between 
the  adialts  and  the  angry  youths  of  America? 


10,  Is  God  dead? 
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Conclusions 
report j which  will  be 


Ls  the  Questionnaire  devised  and 
^ub-Comnit tee  on  Fanil}'  and  the  Hoi 
3 reached  arc  incorporated  in  a so'] 
3 forv./arded  independently. 
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IRECTiOIiS 


lo  Soyis  qiiGstions  ar3  iiiors  student  o;.‘ien.tudo  H'  yon  ore  an  ylv.n 

. rexeiu  to  tha  timo  vjhon  yon  nono  a ;Dt}:.;:>ov!t.. 

2(,  Ion  noed  not  ynt  y^  viv  nar^ios  on  yo'u:c  v.:y?:j:3c  it  you.  a'.  o :-.n  adut'y^  ■:'■■■! 
an  “A^  in  tlie  upper  right-lnmd  conn-r.  If  yen  are  a ycuth^  nso  a 


QJSSTIO:® 

lo  Many  books  am  published  each  yearc.  dppro;:in;ntoJ y hcv;  rijuiy  of  thooe  on 
you  rand  each  rjonth? 

2o  Bo  you  read  nov?5psp€;rs  almost  erery  day? 

i-yj".  Do  ycur  parents  road  (a)  a great  decl.,  (b)  in  ?uodoratio;;.  (c)  not  at  all  T 

I plan  to  seek  (dr  hs'^e  sought)  (a)  a high  school  diplcorn,  (b;  a t ol;.eg^^ 
degree^  (c)  a Kastero  or  other  such  dsgrao.  (d)  a degi'ce  frov-  an  inc;tita'v;'..,n 
of  higher  learning  other  than  a year  college <= 

5o  One  or  both  of  uy  parents  or  guardians  have  sought  ychoioss  sans  an  for  yk) 


6c  CXlder  brothers  oi-  sisters  have  sought  (clioicas  oe^^e  as  for  it  no 

brothers  or  sisters^  please  indicate-, 

7c  Kor  do  you  feel  tonarde  school? 

6c  1-y  favorite  tes-chor  is  (give  a brief  character  sketch)  ^ 

9c  I prefer  (type  of  iTiusia)^  My  parents  prefer  (ty]je  of  mucic)- 
10c  I shai-e  a i^oora^  share  a roon  \jith  icere  than  thresc  have  iry  ovn  roomo 


cvno:, 


11c  liy  iimcediato  family  has  one  or  more  (a)  radios;,  (b)  TV's-  (cj  phoruG^ 
(d)  phonographs g,/(G’)  earSc  (f)  any  coiTibination  of  these  (pleaas  indioato)^ 

12o  I eat  (a)  one  meal  per  day^  (b)  tre  meals  psr  dayx,  (c)  throe  ox*  mcrei 

13r.  Ky  in-betrsen-mcal  snacks  (a)  ars^  (b)  are  not;,  nutritionally  balanued., 

Ike  VJhat  do  find  to  bo  basically  vn-ong  nith  hems  like  ? 

Ifso  Is  there  a Generation  Gep?  Is  there  one  in  your  hero? 

l6o  Ivhat  is  ths  center  of  your  life  (hovoT  school;,  church.,  ntCo)? 

1 7c  If  you  could  change  ycui’  hooa  life  v;hat  nould  you  oh£e:ge? 
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OVERVIEW  AND  FOLLOW-UP 


A recurring  theme  in  Chester  County  Committee  and  Sub- 
committee meetings  was:  What  are  the  over-all  needs  of  the  County, 
and,  how  can  we  implement  the  findings  of  this  report?  For 
suggestions  on  these  matters,  we  turned  to  Mr.  H.  Donald  Burr, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  Chester 
County.  It  is  our  feeling  that  continuing  dialogue  is  necessary 
and  that  a knowledgeable  county-wide  organization,  such  as  the 
Health  and  Welfare  Council,  can  be  most  helpful  in  setting  up  such 
dialogue  between  groups  of  interested  people  and  agencies. 

Mr.  Burr  reported  as  follows:  "COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 

"Among  the  essentials  in  meeting  needs  of  youth  is  the 
maximum  and  most  efficient  use  of  existing  community  services. 

"An  examination  of  the  resources  in  Chester  County 
which  should  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  youth  shows  such 
services  to  be  in  reasonably  good  supply.  There  are  recreation 
agencies,  a public  childrens^  welfare  agency,  day  care  centers, 
counselling  and  mental  health  agencies,  vocational  training 
facilities  and  many  others. 

"It  is  felt  by  the  committee  that  there  are  serious 
short-comings,  however. 

1.  The  generally  rural  nature  of  the  County  and  very 
limited  public  transportation  often  mitigates  against  the 
effective  use  of  agencies,  many  of  which  are  located  in  West 
Chester,  the  County  Seat. 

2.  The  Health  and  Welfare  Council  reports  on  progress 
being  made  to  improve  the  coordination  of  services  and  facilitation 
in  locating  the  appropriate  service.  It  is  undoubtably  true  that 
segmentation  of  services  severely  limits  their  effective  use  and 
our  recommendation  is  that  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
the  Health  and  Welfare  Council  in  implementing  the  program  to 
coordinate  services  and  in  facilitating  their  use. 

3.  The  County *s  response  to  nev^  and  better  services  is 
sometimes  limited  by  the  autonomous  nature  of  the  various  local 
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governments.  Some  municipalities  have  the  financial  means  to  do 
a better  job  than  others.  Some  communities  are  handicapped  by- 
limitation  in  leadership  and/or  facilities.  Such  problems  could 
be  partly  resolved  through  inter- community  cooperation  or  by  assumption 
of  County-wide  responsibility. 

4.  The  lack  of  representation  of  young  people  at  the 
policy-making  level  in  agencies  and  organizations,  which  purport  to 
meet  youth  needs,  diminishes  the  communities’  ability  to  be 
responsive  to  youth.  It  is  urged  that  greater  representation  of 
young  people  at  a decision  making  level  be  implemented  at  once 

to  assure  responsiveness  to  the  particular  needs  of  youth. 

5.  Health  education,  designed  to  assist  young  people 
in  facing  up  to  such  pertinent  problems  as  alcoholism,  smoking, 
drug  addiction,  sex  etc.,  rarely  satisfies  the  urgent  need  to 
accomplish  its  purpose.  More  involvement  of  youth  in  planning 
content  of  programs,  disemination  of  information  and  in  pre- 
sentation of  needs  is  necessary.” 

We  thank  Mr.  Burr  for  making  this  supplementary  report 
and  for  his  interest  and  participation  in  county  meetings.  He 
may  be  sure  that  we  will  be  drawing  on  the  Health  and  V/elfare 
Council  in  the  months  ahead. 
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GOVENOR'S  COUNCIL  FOR  HUMAN  SERVICES 
COMMITTEE  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 
REGION  I 
CHESTER  COUNTY 


Vino  Archer 
& Mrs,  Frank  Armstead 
}V.  Bartholemeu 

r.  Joseph  Blake 

jlss  Linda  Jean  Bishop 

i 

iss  Diane  Bowers 
r.  George  Bratcher 

I 

3V,  Amos  C.  Brown 
r.  Eugene  Brown 
r.  Richard  Bruno 
r.  Don  Burr 

r.  Theodore  Butcher 

I 

r.  Charles  H.  Butler 
r.  Benjamin  Caleb 

I 

jlr.  Rufus  Caleb 

|[r.  Michael  J.  Clarkson 

It.  Larry  Clegg 

liss  Elizabeth  Coleman 

It.  John  Eunanicu 

It.  J.  Carl  Empie 
i!4iss  Jean  Filorono 


40  Chester  Ave,  Coatesville  19320 

295  N,  View  Drive,  Coatesville  19320 

Director,  St.  James  Episcopalian  Church 
Rt.  30,  E.  Lancaster  Ave,  Downingtown  19335 

520  S,  Church  Street,  West  Chester,  19380 

1322  E.  Lincoln  Highway,  Coatesville  19320 

64  Mary  Street,  Coatesville  19320 

Chester  Co.  Court  House,  West  Chester  19380 

912  Lincoln  Ave,  West  Chester  19380 

103  Carver  Court,  Coatesville  19320 

607  E.  Chestnut  Street,  Coatesville  19320 

Director,  Chester  Co.  Health  & Welfare  Co\incil 

33  E,  Washington  Street,  West  Chester  19380 

Asst  Dir, , Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
218  W.  Bittle  Street,  West  Chester  19380 

134  N.  4th  Ave,  Coatesville  19320 

359  Mt.  Plsnt  Street,  Coatesville  19320 

359  Mt.  Plsnt  Street,  Coatesville  19320 

Asst  Dir.,  CAB,  Chester  County 

11  S.  Church  Street,  West  Chester  19380 

407  Sunset  Drive,  Downingtown,  Pa. 

110  N.  9'th  Ave,  Coatesville  19320 

583  Coates  Street,  Coatesville  19320 

Chief,  Juvenile  Probation  Officer,  Chester  Co. 
Court  House,  West  Chester  19380 

Co.  Commissioner  - West  Chester 

34  S,  8th  Ave,  Coatesville  19320 


384-3561 

384-2555 


692-2360 

384-8253 

384-5739 

692-5518 

384-8767 

384-3836 


692-3589 

384-4256 

384-3381 

384-3381 

696-5335 

269-1936 

384-0865 

384-9104 

696-9100 

384-1107 
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r.  Jerome  Fortune 
rs.  Ida  L.  Foster 
jiss  Melanie  George 

I 

T.  John  Gibney,  Jr. 
rs.  Elizabeth  Gibson 
[r.  Alan  Gold 
itiss  Donna  Goulb 

I 

[r.  Herbert  Green 

liss  Mazie  B.  Hall 

[r.  Michael  Hamilton 

liss  Jeanie  & Cindy  Hawkins 

liss  Anne  M.  Hines 

ilr.  Irvin  Hoffman 

i4rs.  Janice  B.  Houser 

!)r.  & Mrs.  P.  Custis  Howard 

ilr.  Margus  Jtinkur 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Johns 

!4r.  George  Johnson  and 
Miss  Gaye  Johnson 

Mr.  James  B.  Johnson 

Miss  Ken?en  Jump 

Imt.  Robert  Kaster 

Imts.  Miles  Kirpatrick 

I 

Miss  Rachel  McDougal 

Miss  Rita  A.  McDougal 

Mr.  Gregory  King  and 
Mrs.  Edward  King 


718  Merchcuit  Street,  Coatesville  19320 
314  Harry  Road,  Coatesville  Heights  I932O 
1260  Estate  Drive,  West  Chester  I938O 
1594  Valley  Road,  Coatesville  19320 
765  W.  Main  Street,  Parkesb\irg,  19365 
509  Acorn  Street,  Coatesville  19320 
1154  Silven  Road,  West  Chester  19380 
410  Glendale  Ave,  Coatesville  19380 
994  Henry  Ave,  Wayne  I9087 
613  Coates  Street,  Coatesville  19320 

129  Magnolia  Street,  West  Chester  19380 
VA  Hospital,  Coatesville  19320 

Nat'l  Bank  of  Chester  Co.  & Trust  Co. 

17  N.  High  Street,  West  Chester  19380 

6 Oak  Circle,  West  Chester  I938O 

520  Cedar,  Coatesville  19320 

815  Roslyn  Ave,  West  Chester  19380 

1515  E.  Lincoln  Highway,  Coatesville  19320 

130  E.  Union  Street,  West  Chester  193  80 
637  Merchant  Street,  Coatesville,  19320 
31  Reeseville  Road,  Coatesville  19320 
Forest  Ave,  Downingtown  19335 

Director  of  Board,  Chester  Co.  Health  & Welfare 
Council,  33  E.  Washington  St.,  West  Chester  19380 

103  Gibons  Ave,  Coatesville  19320 

103  Gibons  Ave,  Coatesville  19320 


384-7424 

384-7960 

692-3669 

384-7812 

857-3721 

384-6058 

696-8986 

384-8004 

668-1755 

384-7657 

696-7192 

384-7711 

ext.  570 

696-7901 

696-0294 

384-1540 

692-5424 

384-8100 

696-2587 

384-1265 

384-0339 

269-3486 

384-1212 

384-1212 


101  Carver  Court,  Coatesville  19320 
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i[iss  Alfreida  Kenny 

;lr.  Harry  Lewis 
!lr.  Carl  McDougal 

I 

'tiss  El  Marie  McShea  and 
^Mrs.  Elsie  McShea 

lUr.  Charles  A,  Melton 

idrs.  Debbie  Mitchell 
'It.  James  Moyer 
Miss  Jill  Musika 
iMiss  Lynn  Orfe 

Imt.  Walter  O'Har 
'Mr.  Archie  Perry 

i 

Mrs.  Kay  Pfeifer 
Mr.  Don  Pitt 

Miss  Anne  &,  Audrey  Powell 
Mrs.  Sara  Virginia  Ramsey 
Mrs.  Jean  H.  Richards 
Mr.  William  Rolfe 
Miss  Cathleen  Sollars 
Mr.  W.  Robert  Scott 
Miss  Verne t Spence 
Rev,  Wm.  W.  Spiegelholder 


20  Frame  Ave,  Malvern  19355 
(student,  Syracuse  Univ. ) 

Guidance  Counselor,  Scott  High  School 
Coatesville  19320 

(9/6  - 5/19)  New  Men's  Dormitory,  Lincoln  Univer. 
Pa.  19352 

(5/20  - 9/5)  379  Strode  Ave,  Coatesville  I932O 

1356  Samuel  Road,  West  Chester  I938O 

West  Chester  Community  Center,  E.  Miner  Street 
West  Chester  19380 

421  Breckenridge  Street,  Phoenixville 
16  & Sterling  Street,  Coatesville  19320 
Box  1,  Thorndale  19372 

20  Waterview  Rd.,  Waterview  Farms,  West  Chester/ 

19380 

336  Charles  Street,  Coatesville  19320 

823  Merchant  Street,  Coatesville  19320 

Red  Lion  N.  Brook  Rd.,  Kenneth  Square  19348 

Director,  Special  Services,  F & M Building 

5th  Floor,  High  & Market  Sts.,  West  Chester  19380 

Modena  Road  & Prospect  Avenue,  Coatesville  19320 

435  Breckenridge  Street,  Phoenixville 

1212  Oak  Street,  Coatesville  19320 

130  Price  Street,  West  Chester  19380 

648  Old  Lincoln  Highway,  Coatesville  19320 

709  Center,  S terming  Hills,  Keimeth  Square  19348 

514  S.  Framklin  Street,  West  Chester  19380 

310  E.  Chestnut  Street,  Coatesville  19320 


647-1577 


384-4280 

692-2407 

696-0113 

933-7419 

384-9588 

384-5902 

692-4752 

384-3621 

384-4642 

347-2344 

384-5716 

933-0201 

384-8055 

696-3677 

384-3099 

696-2127 

384-5828 
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Mr.  Jack  Sims,  Jr.  (Sep  - May)  215  Yarnall  Hall,  Cheyney  State  College 


Cheyney  19319 

(May  ~ Sep)  385  Harry  Road,  Coatesville  19320  384-6339 

Mr.  Jaimes  E.  Sullivaui  amd 

Mr.  Mairk  Sullivan  2175  West  Chester  Rd. , Coatesville  19320  384-8939 

Mrs.  Maxiaume  A.  Sanner  Exec.  Dir.,  Chester  Co,  Children's  Service 

Meirket  & New  Streets,  West  Chester  I938O  896-3055 

Mr.  Tyrone  Taylor  770  Chestnut  Street,  Coatesville  19320  384-4OO4 

Mr.  Louis  Teti  728  E.  Main  Street,  Coatesville  19320  384-3565 

Mr.  Alfred  Tucker  Exec.  Dir.,  Community  Action  Board  of  Chester  Co. 

11  S.  Church  Street,  V/est  Chester  19380  696-5335 

Mr.  John  L.  Valentine  72  Old  Lincoln  Highway,  Malvern  NI4-8364 

Mr.  James  E.  Watson,  Jr.  South  Lloyd  Ave,  Downingtown,  19335  269-4312 

Miss  Jill  Yarnall  Copeland  School  Road,  West  Chester  I938O  696-762O 

Miss  Delois  Yoxing  627  Coates  Street,  Coatesville  19320  384-384I 


COUNTY  COmiSSIONERS: 

Mr.  J.  Carl  Empie,  See  page  1. 

Theodore  S.A.  Rubino,  Chairman 
Chester  County  Court  House 
High  and  Main  Streets 
West  Chester,  Pa.  19380 

Mr.  Louis  F,  Waldmann 
Chester  County  Court  House 
High  and  Main  Streets 
West  Chester,  Pa.  19380 

STATE  COMMITTEE  MEMBER: 

Miss  Anne  M.  Hines 
Assistant  Chief  Social  Work  Service 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital 
Coatesville,  Pa.  19320 
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THE  CHESTER  COUNTY  HOl'IES  COIVIMITTEE 

REPORT 


CONCLUSIONS  FROM  CHESTER  COUNTY 
HOME  COMMITTEE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Conclusions: 


1.  Through  question  #1  and  #3,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
amount  of  reading  undertaken  by  youth  corresponded  closely 
to  the  amount  of  reading  undertaken  by  adults.  In  other 
words,  what  parents  do  directly  affects  their  children. 

2.  In  questions  #4,  #5,  and  #6,  it  was  seen  that  children 
tended  to  pursue  a more  advanced  education  than  their 
parents.  This  may  be  largely  due  to  parental  exhortation. 
Again,  we  see  the  direct  effect  of  parents. 

3.  QuevStion  #7,  "How  do  you  feel  towards  school?",  revealed 
the  reasons  for  so-called  "good"  and  "bad"  children. 

For  Instance: 

Positive 

"ivithout  it,  no  one  could  get  anywhere..." 

"...a  tool  for  learning  and  achievement — socially  and 
financially." 

"I  like  it  as  a whole.  I am  disappointed  by  the  fact  that 
we  can*t  learn  without  the  pressure  of  testing,  marks,  etc." 

"OK  but  overcrowded...” 

"I  like  classes  where  we  learn  something,  and  there  are  few! 
"...a  challenge...” 

Negative 

"It  keeps  me  out  of  trouble," 

"Too  many  tests,  not  enough  learning..." 

"Too  much  homework, o," 

"A  necessary  evil." 

4.  Question  typified  a favorite  teacher  as  understanding, 
clever,  and  very  aware  of  the  youth  scene. 

5.  Parents*  musical  tastes  did  not  greatly  affect  their  teen’s 
preference,  according  to  query  #9. 

6.  Pulling  together  questions  #10-13,  we  unearth  the  following 
observations: 

A,  The  objects  which  families  possessed  had  an 
undefined  effect  on  people.  To  illustrate,  those 
having  all  things  listed  in  #11  seemed  to  read  more, 
like  school  better,  seek  higher  education.  Nutrition 
was  not  a problem  in  this  area,  and  it  did  not  affect 
education. 
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B.  Sleeping  conditions  rarely  affected  activities,  because 
of  all  those  surveyed,  there  were  only  one  or  two 
reports  of  more  than  three  to  a room. 

7.  We  received  varied  answers  as  to  the  problems  with  home  life. 

a.  "Fine  when  interests  are  shared." 

b.  "Everyone  is  so  busy..." 

c.  "Parents  are  too  inquisitive." 

d.  "Basically  no  togetherness  as  a family.” 

e.  "Not  enough  freedom." 

f.  "Conflict  of  interests." 

The  preceding  comments  were  frequently  repeated. 

S.  An  equal  number  of  adults  said  that  there  was  a Generation 
Gap,  and  that  one  existed  in  their  homes.  Youth  said  that 
there  was  a gap,  but  more  said  that  one  existed  in  the  home 
than  said  there  was  one.  In  other  words,  youth  take  more 
seriously  the  altercations  occurring  in  the  home  between 
parents  and  children. 

9.  Most  people  interviewed  said  that  their  friends,  NOT  THEIR 
HOME,  was  the  center  of  their  lives.  Who  said  the  American 
family  wasn^t  falling  apart??? 

10.  Most  questioned  would  not  change  the  physical  structure  of 
their  homes,  but  would  correct  the  way  in  which  they  relate 
to  their  families.  Perhaps  this  is  where  sensitivity 
training  could  play  a big  role. 


What  preceded  was  a brief  summary  of  the  problems  we  face. 
I made  no  attempt  to  solve  them,  as  I feel  that  solutions  are 
better  fabricated  by  larger  groups  in  discussions. 


Sincerely, 


GAYE  B.  JOHNSON 
Chairman 
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The  Chester  County  Homes  Committee 


Active  Committee  Members: 

A 

1.  Mrs.  Ida  Foster 
314  Har^  Road 
Coatesville  Heights 
Coatesville,  Pa#  19320 

3.  Miss  Vernet  Spence 
314  S,  Franklin  St, 

West  Chester,  Pa.  193^0 

5.  Miss  Gaye  Johnson 
Co-chairman 
130  E.  Union  St. 

West  Chester,  Pa.  193^0 


2.  Mrs.  Jean  Richards 
1212  Oak  St. 

Coatesville,  Pa.  19320 

4o  Mr.  Stephen  Brotschul 

c/o  Stetson  Jr.  High  School 
1060  Wilmington  Pike 
West  Chester,  Pa.  193^0 
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A recurring  thene  in  Chester  County  Coi-.rdttee  nnd  >ub- 
comriittee  meetings  was:  '.'hat  are  the  over-ali  needs  of  the  County, 
and,  how  can  v;e  implement  the  findings  of  tuis  report"  for 
suggestions  on  these  matters,  we  turned  to  i r.  li.  donaid  burr, 
Executive  Director  of  toe  iiealth  and  '-elfare  Council  of  Ghestei- 
County.  It  is  cur  feeling  that  continuing  dialogue  is  necessary 
and  that  a knowledgeable  county-wide  organization,  such  as  the 
Health  and  V.'elfare  Council,  can  be  most  helpful  in  setting  up  such 
dialogue  between  groups  of  interested  people  and  agencies, 
fr.  Burr  reported  as  follows:  '’CCil  CIIITY  1 hhCUI  Oil. 

’'Among  the  essentials  in  meeting  needs  of  yout  i is  the 
maximum  and  most  efficient  use  of  existing  community  service!. 

”An  examination  of  the  resources  in  Chester  County 
v/hich  should  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  youth  shov:s  such 
services  to  be  in  reasonably  good  supply.  There  ere  recreation 
agencies,  a public  childrens’  welfare  agency,  day  care  centers, 
counselling  and  mental  health  agencies,  vocational  training 
facilities  and  many  others. 

’’It  is  felt  by  the  committee  that  taere  are  serious 


short -comings,  hov/ever. 

1.  The  generally  rural  nature  of  tlie  County  and  very 
limited  public  transportation  often  mitigates  against  the 
effective  use  of  agencies,  many  of  which  are  located  in  ' est 
Chester,  the  Coimty  Seat. 

2.  The  Health  and  ‘’./elf are  Council  reports  on  progress 
being  made  to  improve  the  coordination  of  services  and  facilitation 
in  locating  the  appropriate  service.  It  is  undoubtably  ti^ue  that 
segmentation  of  services  severely'’  limits  their  effective  use  and 
our  recommendation  is  that  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
the  Health  and  h elf  are  Council  in  implementing  the-  jrogram  to 
coordinate  services  and  in  facilitating  their  use. 

3.  The  Ccuntp^’s  response  to  nev/  and  bettor  services  is 


semetimes  limited  by  the  autonomous  nature  of  the  various  local 
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governments.  Some  municipalities  have  the  financial  means  to  dc 
a better  job  than  others,  .^ome  communities  are  handic'.pped  by- 
limitation  in  leaders.hi  and/or  facilities.  Such  problems  could 
be  partly  revSolved  through  inter-comnunity  cooperation  or  b''-  assur.rtion 
of  Count y“'*’ide  responsibility. 

4.  The  lack  of  representation  of  young  people  ut  'ciie 
policy-making  level,  in  agencies  and  organizations , \7hich  r'ur^oix  to 
meet  youth  needs,  diminishes  the  communities'  ability  to  be 
responsive  to  youth.  It  is  urged  that  greater  representation  of 
young  people  at  a decision  making  level  be  implemented  ao  once 
to  assure  responsiveness  to  the  particular  needs  of  youth. 

§.  flealth  education,  designed  to  assist  young  people 
in  facing  up  to  such  pertinent  problems  as  alcoholism,  smoking, 
drug  addiction,  sex  etc.,  rarely  satisfies  the  urgenm  need  to 
accomplish  its  purpose,  kore  involvement  of  you-oh  in  planning 
content  of  prograras,  disemination  of  information  and  in  pre- 
sentation of  needs  is  necessary/.'' 

b'e  thank  ' r.  burr  for  making  this  supp.iemientary  re;  oi't 
and  for  his  interest  and  participation  in  county  meetings.  lie 
may  be  sure  that  v.'e  will  be  drawing  on  the  Health  and  elfai-e 
Council  in  the  months  ahead. 
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The  Dignify  and  Worth  of  the  Individual 

Living  in  a Technologically  Advanced,  Rapidly  Changing  Society 


A REPORT  OF  THE 

Clarion  County  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth 

TO  THE 

Citizens  of  Clarion  County 
AND  TO  THE 

Governor's  Council  for  Human  Services 
Committee  on  Children  and  Youth 
IN  PREPARATION  FOR 

The  1970  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth 
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"Clarion  County  Is  doing  what  v/e  hope  every  county  in  the 
country  will  do  for  the  19  70  l^Jhite  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth," 


Murrell  P.  Morris 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Directo 
1970  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth 
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PLEDGE  TO  CHILDREN 


To  you,  our  children,  who  hold  within  you  our 
most  cherished  hopes,  we,  the  members  of  the 
Midcentury  White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth,  relying  on  your  full  response,  make 
this  pledge: 

From  your  earliest  infancy  we  give  you 
our  love,  so  that  you  may  grow  with  trust 
in  yourself  and  in  others. 

We  will  recognize  your  worth  as  a person 
and  we  will  help  you  to  strengthen  your 
sense  of  belonging. 

We  will  respect  your  right  to  be  yourself 
and  at  the  same  time  help  you  to  under- 
stand the  rights  of  others,  so  that  you  may 
experience  cooperative  living. 

We  will  help  you  develop  initiative  and 
imagination,  so  that  you  may  have  the 
opportunity  freely  to  create. 

We  will  encourage  your  curiosity  and  your 
pride  in  workmanship,  so  that  you  may 
have  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
achievement. 

We  will  provide  the  conditions  for  whole- 
some play  that  will  add  to  your  learning, 
to  your  social  experience,  and  to  your 
happiness. 

We  will  illustrate  by  precept  and  example 
the  value  of  integrity  and  the  importance 
of  moral  courage. 

We  will  encourage  you  always  to  seek  the 
truth. 

We  will  provide  you  with  all  opportunities 
possible  to  develop  your  own  faith  in  God. 


We  will  open  the  way  for  you  to  enjoy  the 
arts  and  to  use  them  for  deepening  your 
understanding  of  life. 

We  will  work  to  rid  ourselves  of  prejudice 
and  discrimination,  so  that  together  we  may 
achieve  a truly  democratic  society. 

We  will  work  to  lift  the  standard  of  living 
and  to  improve  our  economic  practices,  so 
that  you  may  have  the  material  basis  for  a 
full  life. 

We  will  provide  you  with  rewarding  edu- 
cational opportunities,  so  that  you  may 
develop  your  talents  and  contribute  to  a 
better  world. 

We  will  protect  you  against  exploitation 
and  undue  hazards  and  help  you  grow  in 
health  and  strength. 

We  will  work  to  conserve  and  improve 
family  life  and,  as  needed,  to  provide  foster 
care  according  to  your  inherent  rights. 

We  will  intensify  our  search  for  new 
knowledge  in  order  to  guide  you  more 
effectively  as  you  develop  your  potentiali- 
ties. 

As  you  grow  from  child  to  youth  to  adult, 
establishing  a family  life  of  your  own  and 
accepting  larger  social  responsibilities,  we 
will  work  with  you  to  improve  conditions 
for  all  children  and  youth. 

Aware  that  these  promises  to  you  cannot  be  fully 
met  in  a world  at  war,  we  ask  you  to  join  us  in  a 
firm  dedication  to  the  building  of  a world  society 
based  on  freedom,  justice,  and  mutual  respect. 

So  may  you  grow  in  joy,  in  faith  in  God  and  in 
man,  and  in  those  qualities  of  vision  and  of  the 
spirit  that  will  sustain  us  all  and  give  us  new  hope 
for  the  future. 


Endorsed  by  the  Dd.egates  of  the  1950  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth 
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INTRODUCTION 


Each  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  called  a White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,  The 
seventh  such  conference  will  be  held  in  1970,  The  President  has  called 
upon  the  Governors  of  the  50  states,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  America  Samoa,  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  support  this  conference  and  to  appoint  a committee 
to  plan  for  that  State's  participation  in  the  Conference, 

Governor  Shafer  has  directed  that  Pennsylvania’s  participation  for 
the  Conference  be  coordinated  by  the  Council  for  Human  Services,  Committee 
on  Children  and  Youth,  a sixty -member  committee  chaired  by  Max  Rosen, 
Esquire. 

Under  the  direction  of  this  Committee,  each  of  the  67  counties  are 
asked  to  establish  a County  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth  to  study  the 
unmet  needs  of  children  and  youth  and  to  prepare  reccimendations  for 
programs  of  action  or  other  appropriate  procedures  for  meeting  these 
needs.  Chairman  of  the  Council  for  Human  Services,  Arthur  F,  Sampson, 
appointed  an  adult  co-chainnan  and  a youth  co-chairman  in  each  county. 

Dr,  John  McLain  was  appointed  as  adult  co-chairman  and  Miss  Penny  Mellon 
was  appointed  youth  co-chairman.  Membership  to  the  Clarion  County 
Committee  on  Children  and  Youth  was  open  to  anyone  who  wanted  to  parti- 
cipate, (For  a list  of  participants  see  the  Appendix  of  this  report.) 

To  implement  this  massive,  grass- roots  effort  Pennsylvania  has  been 
divided  into  six  regions,  each  with  a Regional  Chairman  of  the  State 
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Coramittee  on  Children  and  Youth  and  a Regional  Coordinator,  employed 
full-time,  to  work  with  the  Regional  Chairman  and  the  county  committees. 

Mr.  Richard  Heasley  is  the  Chairman  for  Region  VI,  of  which  Clarion 
County  is  a part,  and  Mr.  R,  Michael  Lander  is  the  Regional  Coordinator. 

Other  counties  in  Region  VI  include  Cameron,  Clearfield,  Crawford, 

Elk,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawerence,  McKean,  Mercer,  Potter,  Venango 
and  Warren.  A regional  report,  a composite  of  these  fourteen  counties, 
will  be  submitted  as  a part  of  the  state  report  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  National  Committee  for  the  TVhite  Hcruse  Conference 
on  Children  and  Youth. 

This  report  is  an  attempt  to  reflect  the  thinking  of  adults  and 
youth  of  Clarion  County  in  such  a way  as  tp  put  forth  a set  of  recom- 
mendations as  goals  for  achievement  by  the  people  of  the  county. 

The  basic  recommendations  were  prepared  by  a subccmmittee  on  each 
of  the  three  major  areas  of  concern  designated  by  the  State  Committee  on 
Children  and  Youth  - Home,  Education  and  Youth  Values.  The  recommendations 
of  each  sub-committee  were  submitted  to  the  general  Clarion  County  Com- 
mittee on  Children  and  Youth.  The  recommendations,  as  they  appear  in 
this  report,  were  approved  by  the  general  committee  on  Monday,  May  5, 

1969,  and  were  presented  to  the  Clarion  County  Youth  Conference,  an 
open  meeting,  on  Saturday,  May  17,  1969. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  not  all  persons  participating  on  the 
Committee  agreed  with  all  the  recommendations.  Not  all  of  those  who  are 
listed  as  having  participated  as  members  of  the  Clarion  County  Committee 
on  Children  and  Youth  were  present  at  the  time  the  recommendations  were 
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given  final  approval.  There  was  substantial  agreement,  considerably  more 
than  majority,  on  all  recommendations  and  most  of  them  received  unanimous 
approval.  Those  who  did  participate  regularly  in  the  weekly  sessions 
held  by  each  subcommittee  and  the  general  meetings,  all  of  which  were 
held  in  Clarion,  were  predominately  from  the  Clarion  vicinity  rather 
than  from  the  total  county.  The  meetings  were  open  to  people  from  all 
the  county,  and  participants  did  represent  several  communities  besides 
Clarion  but  not  to  the  extent  as  those  from  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  recommendations  in  this  report,  therefore,  represent  the  think- 
ing of  a group  of  adults  and  youth  who  have  given  the  issues  rather 
careful  consideration,  but  they  may  or  may  not  represent  the  thinking 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Clarion  County, 

The  many  meetings  held  over  a period  of  several  months  continuously 
demonstrated  the  earnestness  with  which  youth  face  the  social  problems 
of  today.  In  the  early  sessions  held  by  the  Clarion  County  Committee  on 
Children  and  Youth,  the  youth  and  adults  met  separately  so  the  youth 
would  not  be  inhibited  by  the  presence  of  adults.  At  the  first 
separated  session,  the  topic  of  discussion  was  "youth  values."  The 
adults  selected  the  issues  they  thought  the  youth  were  most  likely  to 
select  first  - premarital  sex  and  drinking  at  age  18.  When  the  adults 
and  youth  convened,  later  in  the  evening,  in  a joint  session  to  compare 
ideas,  it  was  learned  that  the  first  issue  of  concern  selected  by  the 
youth  members  was  "the  democratic  process," 

At  the  next  separated  session  the  youth  conducted  a very  heated 
discussion  over  the  issue  of  voting  age.  The  older  youth  held  firmly 
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to  the  idea  that  the  voting  age  should  be  18,  Some  of  the  younger  youth 
held  just  as  firmly  to  the  idea  that  the  voting  age  should  remain  at  21, 
After  the  meeting,  a twelve  year  old  was  asked  how  she  felt  about  the 
"rough  treatment"  she  had  gotten  in  the  argument  by  some  of  the  older  boys. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  she  responded,  "The  trouble  is  that  those 
eighteen  year  olds  are  right  in  between  the  two  generation  gaps," 

After  a few  sessions  with  youth  and  adults  separate,  it  was  decided 
that  the  way  to  face  the  issues  was  to  share  ideas  among  youth  and  adults 
so  all  subsequent  committee  and  subcommittee  meetings  were  held  together, 
with  both  youth  and  adults. 

Three  other  approaches  were  used  in  assessing  ideas,  opinions  and 
recommendations  of  the  people  of  Clarion  County,  Ten  of  the  most 
controversial  recommendations  were  presented  by  teams  of  high  school 
youth  of  Clarion  Area  High  School  to  a Problems  of  Democracy  class  in 
each  of  the  other  high  schools  in  Clarion  County  for  discussion,  A 
composite  reaction  of  the  students,  mostly  seniors  is  contained  in  this 
report.  A majority  opinion  supported  the  recommendations  of  the  committee, 
A committee  of  Clarion  State  College  graduate  students  conducted  a study 
of  youth  opinions  about  social  values  as  a part  of  their  course  assignment 
in  Introduction  to  Research,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Richard  Romoser, 
Statistically  sound  sampling  procedures  were  used  so  the  findings  would 
reflect  the  opinions  of  Clarion  County  youth.  The  findings  are  presented 
in  this  report. 

As  a climax  to  this  preparation  for  the  1970  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  and  Youth,  A Youth  Conference  was  held  May  17,  1969,  to 
present  the  recommendations  of  the  Dommitte©  and  the  findings  of  the 
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Survey  Team,  The  keynote  speaker  was  Dr.  Murrell  MoiTiss,  Assistant 
Executive  Director  of  the  1970  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth.  A suiranaiy  of  his  report  on  the  plans  of  the  White  House  Conference 
and  the  other  activities  of  the  Youth  Conference  are  also  presented  in 
this  report. 

The  Committee  finished  its  assigned  task  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  dialogue  that  had  taken  place  was  helpful  and  constructive,  and 
that  the  Clarion  Comty  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth  should  become  a 
permanent  operation  - as  a body  of  youth  and  adults  to  think  about  the 
needs  and  to  speak  for  the  children  and  youth  of  Clarion  County. 
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Young  people  today-  reach  adulthood  in  a period  of  ‘very  rapid^  change 
and  uncertainty,  Margaret  Mead  points  out  thats 

American  children  are  growing  within  the  most  rapidly 
changing  culture  of  which  we  have  any  record  in  the  world, 
within  a culture  where  for  generations,  each  generation's 
e3q)6rience  has  differed  aharply  from  the  last,  and  in  >dilch 
the  experience  of  the  youngest  child  in  a large  family  will 
be  extraordinarily  different  from  that  of  the  first  bom* 

Mothers  cannot  look  back  to  the  experience  of  their  mothers, 
or  even  to  that  of  their  older  sisters;  young  husbands  and 
fathers  have  no  guides  to  the  behavior  which  they  are  assuming 
today*  So  long  standing  and  so  rapid  have  been  these  processes- 
of  change  that  expectation  of  change  and  anxiety  about  change 
have  bem  built  into  our  character  as  people. 

This  chaise  began  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  1760 's  when 

the  spinning  jenny  and  the  steam  engine  appeared.  The  rate  of  change 

has  cwitinued  to  increase,  with  the  most  phenominal  changes  taking 

place  since  scientific  research  and  development  was  speeded  up  by  the 

launching  of  Sputnik  in  1957* 

Economic  security  and  installment  buying  has  led  to  early  gratifi- 
cation of  goals  which  were  heretofore  c<ai3idered  life-long  hopes  - a 
new  car,  a house,  and  all  kinds  of  items  considered  luxuries  only  a 
few  years  ago.  The  shift  from  long-range  goals  to  the  "here  and  now” 
goals  has  also  had  its  impact  on  attitude  toward  sex  and  its  early 
gratificaticaij  and  on  conformity;  or  lack  of  conformity,  to  patterns  of 
behavior  that  have  no  immediate  rewards. 

The  concept  that  what  a person  thinks  and  how  he  behaves  is  greatly 
influfiaiced  by  his  life’s'  e^^teriences  is  widely  accepted.  To  the  extent 
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this  is  true,  the  more  rapid  the  environmental  change,  the  greater  is 
the  difference  in  experiences  between  a parent  and  his  child,  and 
therefore  the  greater  will  be  the  differences  in  their  values  and 
behavior.  If  this  is  the  "generation  gap,"  then  the  gap  is  ever- 
widening  as  the  rate  of  change  continues  to  increase.  There  is  no 
"bridging  the  gap"  in  the  sense  of  bringing  the  experiences  closer 
together.  Rather,  the  bridge  will  be  in  understanding  and  accepting 
the  change,  and  finding  enduring  values. 

In  attempting  to  look  at  the  broad  implications  of  these  universal 
problems,  but  particularly  as  they  relate  to  living  in  Clarion  County, 
the  Committee  has  focused  on  three  major  areas  of  concern,  those 
selected  by  the  State  Committee  for  study  - home,  education,  and  j^outh 
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HOME 


The  family  is  recognized  as  the  basic  unit  of  American  society 
responsible  for  the  child’s  care  and  guidance  when  he  is  completely 
then  partially  dependent  upon  others . In  recognition  of  this  respon- 
sibility, the  family  has  been  strengthened  by  tradition' and  law.  As 
the  basic  unit  of  our  society,  the  home  has  primary  responsibility  for 
developing  values,  initiative,  and  self-discipline  in  children,  and 
each  person  is  uniquely  affected  by  the  milieu  in  which  he  grows  and 
develops . 

Although  there  is  no  basic  research  that  defines  the  successful 
family,  it  is  generally  thought  of  as  one  in  which  each  member  has  a 
feeling  of  closeness  and  responsibility  for  the  conduct  and  develop- 
ment of  all.  Parents  are  true  leaders  who  Inspire  their  children 
and  give  them  a feeling  of  strength,  love  and  security.  They  agree 
on  child- rearing  methods  and  share  authority.  They  establish  definite 
norms  of  conduct  and  hold  realistic  expectations  of  their  children. 

The  home  is  recognized  basically  as  belonging  to  the  whole  family 
but  where  privacy  is  respected.  It  is  shared,  each  using  it  for  his 
own  purposes,  with  a balance  between  peer  and  joint  family  activities. 
Important  decisions  are  made  by  all  and  children  are  given  ever-increasing 
responsibilities.  The  mother  or  a truly  adequate  substitute  is  home  to 
comfort  the  child  in  tears,  to  laugh  at  his  jokes,  to  listen  to  his 
growing  wonder  at  new  insights,  to  cuddle  him  when  he  needs  affection, 
to  share  his  every  emotion  and  to  provide  balance  and  a sense  of  proportion 
to  his  views. 

In  the  days  of  the  "extended  family,"  when  relatives  were  more 
important  and  grandparents  lived  in  the  home,  there  were  more  laps 
for  children  to  sit  on.  In  present  day,  the  family  of  husband,  wife 
and  children  is  now  trying  to  be  self-sufficient  and  each  decade  brings 
changes  to  family  life.  Today  brides  and  grooms  are  younger,  many 
wives  work,  people  are  more  mobile  and  often  live  far  from  family  and 
friends;  young  families  may  have  inadequate  incomes;  many  homes  are 
broken  by  divorce,  absence  or  disability  of  a parent;  more  babies  are 
born  out  of  wedlock,  and  delinquency  is  rising.  With  the  rising  status 
of  woman  and  her  increased  responsibilities  outside  the  home,  the 
terminability  of  marriage  by  divorce,  and  frequent  geographic  movement, 
the  long-accepted  definitions  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  roles  are 
altering  and  people  are  having  difficulty  in  discovering  their  new  roles. 

Parents  tend  to  do  to  their  children  what  their  parents  did  to 
them.  What  is  needed,  instead,  is  to  become  aware  of  the  changes  in 
our  society  that  have  major  impact  on  home  life  and  create  new  family 
living  patterns,  to  improve  communication  in  the  family,  and  to  help 
people  to  give  and  to  receive  love  and  to  be  generous  to  each  other. 

An  enduring  value  that  will  give  guidance  in  facing  these  perplexing 
problems  is  the  belief  in  the  worth  of  the  individual  personality,  a 
conviction  of  the  primacy  of  human  dignity  which  begins  at  birth. 
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EDUCATION 


When  the  way  of  living  remains  relatively  constant  in  a society, 
children  can  learn  how  to  live  and  how  to  make  a living  from  their 
parents  and  little  formal  education  is  needed,  A farmer’s  son,  for 
example,  can  learn  all  he  needs  to  know  about  farming  from  his  father 
if  the  way  of  farming  does  not  change.  If  new  ways  of  farming  are 
being  developed,  however,  ways  must  also  be  developed  to  disseminate 
this  new  knowledge.  (Providing  new  information  about  using  farm 
machinery  was  an  important  function  of  the  high  school  after  World 
War  I.)  If  the  way  a child  will  live  or  will  make  a living  is 
radically  different  from  his  parents’,  he  must  learn  much  from  other 
sources.  The  public  school  has  been  designed  to  provide  formally  the 
education  that  members  of  society  need  but  do  not  acquire  through  the 
Informal  learning  environment  of  society.  Hence  the  more  technologically 
advanced  a society  becomes,  the  more  literate  and  skilled  the  manpower 
must  become.  The  more  rapid  the  change,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes 
for  society  to  pass  this  knowledge  and  skill  on  to  the  next  generation 
Informally  and  the  more  dependent  society  becomes  on  formal  education 
(school).  There  has  been  a growing  need,  therefore,  to  educate  formally 
more  and  more  of  the  American  population.  It  is  becoming  apparent  that 
the  way  of  living  is  changing  so  rapidly  and  that  manpower  demands  are 
so  great  that  all  of  society  from  now  on  is  going  to  need  at  least  a 
high  school  level  of  education. 

In  a slowly  changing  society,  one  generation  (parents,  teachers) 
can  teach  the  children  the  solutions  to  problems  they  are  likely  to 
face  when  they  grow  up.  The  teaching  technique  which  is  appropriate 
to  such  a situation  is  to  have  the  children  learn  the  solutions  to  the 
problems . Such  techniques  have  permeated  our  formal  education  of  the 
past.  In  a rapidly  changing  society,  such  as  ours  today,  one  generation 
cannot  even  predict  the  problems  that  will  be  faced  by  the  next 
generation,  much  less  the  solutions  to  problems.  The  most  appropriate 
teaching  technique  in  this  situation  is  to  help  the  children  learn  how 
to  solve  problems  rather  than  to  memorize  solutions  to  problems  of  the 
past. 


The  best  way  to  have  knowledge  ”at  one’s  fingertips"  when  he  needed 
it  in  the  past  was  to  store  it  in  his  own  mind  because  there  were  few 
other  ways  to  store  knowledge  and  have  it  available  when  needed.  The 
school,  therefore,  selected  what  was  considered  the  most  important  body 
of  knowledge  for  all  to  have  available  and  had  each  learner  memorize  it. 
Today,  however,  there  is  an  "explosion  of  knowledge"  with  so  much  being 
discovered  and  developed  that  no  individual  could  begin  to  learn  all  that 
is  important  to  know,  and  there  is  no  way  to  predict  which  knowledge  each 
individual  will  need  in  the  future.  New  methods  of  storing  and  retrieving 
information  are  being  developed  which  is  making  all  knowledge  virtually 
at  one’s  fingertips  if  he  knows  how  to  retrieve  it.  The  most  appropriate 
teaching  technique  in  this  situation  is  to  help  children  develop  the 
ability  to  use  retrieval  systems  rather  than  to  have  them  rotely  memorize 
facts . 
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Historically  our  society  has  needed  a major  work  force  of  common  and 
semiskilled  laborers  who  would  work  hard,  do  what  they  were  told,  and  not 
ask  too  many  questions.  Schools  conditioned  children  for  this  role  in 
life  by  having  them  sit  still,  keep  quiet,  do  what  they  were  told,  and 
keep  busy.  Machines  are  rapidly  displacing  the  common  and  semiskilled 
workers,  Man's  role  in  the  future  is  likely  to  be  working  with  machines 
using  his  thinking  capacity  to  make  decisions  about  the  operation  of  the 
machine  rather  than  doing  repetitive,  nonthinking  tasks  in  competition 
with  machines.  The  appropriate  teaching  technique  in  this  situation, 
then,  is  to  help  children  learn  how  to  think,  how  to  analyze  situations, 
how  to  make  decisions. 

In  a simple,  relatively  unchanging  life  a person  can  become  oriented 
to  his  environment  and  understand  his  relationship  to  that  environment 
rather  easily.  The  school,  in  achieving  its  other  goals,  taught  the  basic 
facts  and  important  bodies  of  knowledge  but  left  the  generalizations  and 
applications  of  this  knowledge  in  real  life  situations  to  the  learner 
himself.  In  a complex,  rapidly  changing  environment  it  is  difficult  for 
a person  to  understand  his  own  role  or  responsibility  in  that  environment 
or  to  see  the  relationship  between  segmented  bodies  of  knowledge  and 
their  application  in  life.  This  can  lead  to  frustration  and  even  to  chaos, 
whereas  a good  understanding  of  basic  principles  and  their  relationships 
helps  one  to  develop  broad  generalizations,  to  see  more  order  and  direction 
to  change,  and  to  understand  better  his  own  role  in  that  environment. 

(For  example,  it  is  hoped  that  this  analysis  of  the  role  of  the  school 
and  its  relationship  to  a changing  society  helps  clarify  why  the  school 
has  developed  as  it  did  in  the  past,  the  kinds  of  changes  that  it  will 
need  to  make  in  the  future  and  how  these  changes  are  related  to  the 
individual's  role  in  his  environment.)  The  appropriate  role  of  the  school 
in  this  situation,  then,  is  to  teach  the  student  basic  principles  and 
their  interrelationships  and  help  him  make  broad  generalizations  to  see 
more  clearly  his  own  environment  and  how  he  relates  to  that  environment. 

All  living  things  must  adapt  to  change  or  die  if  the  changes  exceed 
their  tolerance  levels.  So  must  our  society.  The  public  school  is 
society's  formal  institution  to  help  people  understand  and  adapt  to  their 
environment,  who  in  turn,  as  a society  of  people,  make  the  needed  social 
changes.  If  our  society  is  to  survive  the  school  must  find  a way  to  help 
our  children  and  youth  to  acquire  the  basic  skills  and  knowledge  that  is 
essential  to  understanding  basic  principles  and  their  interrelationships, 
then  help  them  make  and  understand  broad  generalizations  which  they  can 
relate  and  apply  to  their  own  needs  and  to  their  own  environment  in  the 
process  of  solving  problems,  using  appropriate  (retrieved)  knowledge  and 
analyses  as  a basis  for  drawing  conclusions  and  making  decisions. 
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yOUTH  VALUES 


This  nation  was  founded  with  the  idea  that  a society  can  develop  a 
government  and  an  enterprise  system  that  will  give  rise  to  and  recognition 
of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  each  individual.  This  lofty  goal  has  not  yet 
been  achieved.  Great  strides  have  been  made,  however,  toward  the  possibility 
of  freeing  man  from  want  and  fear,  and  of  bringing  human  dignity  to  all 
mankind.  Paradoxically,  the  very  possibility  of  such  an  achievement  in 
itself  brings  a great  threat  to  that  possibility. 

The  United  States  has  become  a great  industrial  empire.  Scientific 
discovery,  technological  development,  and  Imaginative  enterprise  have 
brou^t  forth  a productive  system  with  the  ability  to  create  goods  and 
services  in  ever-increasing  quantities  with  ever-decreasing  amounts  of 
human  labor.  This  system  now  has  the  capacity  to  produce  sufficient 
quantities  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  other  essentials  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  Americans, 

In  the  past,  millions  of  workers  have  given  their  blood,  their 
sweat,  and  their  tears,  and  lived  in  deprivation,  in  the  process  of 
building  this  industrial  empire.  They  accepted  their  fate  because  the 
capacity  to  produce  was  not  great  enough  to  provide  for  all.  But  now 
it  is. 


The  knowledge  that  we  have  the  power  to  produce  enough  for  all, 
while  millions  of  Americans  are  still  hungry,  poorly  housed,  poorly 
clothed,  and  ill  without  proper  medical  care  makes  people  restless. 

The  hungry  say,  *'We  shall  not  starve,"  The  cold  say,  "We  must  have 
adequate  clothing  and  shelter,"  The  Blacks  say,  "We  have  waited  too 
long  already.  We  can  wait  no  longer.  We,  too,  must  share  in  this 
great  productive  wealth." 

Most  American  adults  have  been  conditioned  to  a lifetime  of  "good 
hard  work,"  The  home  and  the  school  conditioned  them  for  this  life, 
for  that  is  how  people  survived;  and  that  is  how  they  built  the  machines 
that  now  can  do  that  hard  and  tedious  work  and  many  other  things  to 
change  the  conditions  of  life.  The  youth  say,  "Adult  values  do  not  fit 
our  conditions  of  life,  \*7hy  should  we  conform?" 

If  the  goal  of  dignity  and  worth  for  each  individual,  which  is  now 
in  sight,  is  to  be  attained,  we  must  build  upon  what  we  have  already 
achieved,  in  our  struggle  to  change,  rather  than  to  destroy  "the 
establishment"  that  has  created  this  possibility  of  achievement.  Con- 
comitantly, the  power  of  the  organization  must  be  used  to  solve  these 
great  social  problems  or  it  will  be  destroyed. 


I 
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RECOrHIENDATIONS 


of 

The  Clarion  County  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth 
officially  approved  for  submission 
to  the 

Governor's  Council  for  Human  Services 
Committee  on  Children  and  Youth 

in  preparation  for 

The  1970  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth 


IT  IS  RECOMMENDED; 


General 


1,  That  the  Clarion  County  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth  become  a 
permanent  committee,  V7ith  an  equal  number  of  youth  and  adults 
representing  a cross  section  of  citizens  of  the  county  and 
operating  under  the  auspices  of  the  Governor's  Commission  for 

Human  Services,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  these  recommendations 
and  other  such  actions  as  may  be  appropriate  in  the  interest  of 
the  children  and  youth  of  Clarion  County, 

2.  That  the  present  Clarion  County  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth 
be  responsible  for  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  establish  the 
permanent  committee. 

Home 

3.  That  family  life  education,  including  preparation  for  marriage  and 
parenthood,  be  instituted  as  an  integral  and  major  part  of  public 
education  from  elementary  through  high  school, 

4,  That  planning  for  the  size  of  families  is  desirable  in  order  to 
relieve  the  deprivation  of  children,  and  that  facilities  and 
programs  on  a local,  public  and  private,  basis  be  available  to 
married  couples,  providing  medical  advice  and  services  for  child 
spacing  consistent  v/ith  the  needs  and  mores  of  the  families  being 
served. 

That  a minimum  annual  vjage  be  established  for  every  family  as  a 
means  of  strengthening  family  life  and  that  it  be  administered 
with  the  aim  of  rehabilitating  families  toward  economic  and 
social  Independence, 


5. 
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6,  That  all  appropriate  agencies  give  more  emphasis  to  family  leisure- 
time activities,  and  that  serious  attention  be  given  to  programs  on 
the  importance  of  family  recreation, 

7,  That  for  children  whose  mothers  or  widowed  fathers  need  to  work  or 
are  unable  to  care  for  them  adequately,  homemaker  or  family  day  care 
be  provided  for  children  under  3,  full-time  group  or  family  care  for 
children  3 to  5 or  6,  and  supplementary  after-school  family  or  group 
day  care  for  those  of  school  age,  under  supervision  and  guidance  of 
recognized  social  agencies. 

8.  That  the  Jefferson-Clarion  County  Community  Action  Agency,  or  other 
appropriate  agency,  undertake  a program  of  rural  slum  clearance  by 
remodeling  older  homes,  and  selling  them  to  low  income  families 
iiirith  little  or  no  down  payment  so  that  all  children  and  their 
families  will  have  adequate  housing, 

9.  That  the  mental  health  program  in  Clarion  County  be  expanded  and 
strengthened. 

10,  That  the  well-baby  clinic  be  expanded  through  wider  publicity  about 
its  availability. 

11,  That  parents  become  more  aware  of  the  changes  in  our  society  that 
have  major  impact  on  home  life  and  create  new  family  living  patterns. 


Education 

12,  That  each  community  review  and  assess  the  scope  and  content  of  its 
program  to  determine  whether  it  serves  adequately  the  educational 
needs  of  all  the  students. 

13,  That  schools,  parents,  and  community  groups  work  more  closely 
together  in  determining  goals  and  potentialities  for  good  schools. 

14,  That  each  secondary  school  establish  a Student-Teacher  Association 
similar  in  structure  to  the  Parent-Teacher  Association,  in  which 
the  youth  play  an  equal  part  with  adults  in  the  organization,  to 
develop  a closer  relationship  between  the  students  and  teachers 
and  to  promote  a school  program  more  relevant  to  the  felt  needs 

of  youth. 

15,  That  the  Student-Teacher  Association  review  the  role  of  the  Student 
Council  with  the  consideration  for  an  expanded  role  in  planning  and 
executing  student  activity  and  community  service  programs. 

16,  That  each  school  and  community  recognize  that  an  educational  program 
which  is  really  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  learner 
in  today’s  society  must  be  flexible,  adaptable,  and  relevant  to  real 
problems  of  the  individual  and  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 
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17.  That  it  further  be  recognized  that  the  needed  flexibility, 
adaptability  and  relevance  cannot  be  achieved  adequately 
through  a lock-stepped,  textbook  centered  curriculum,  but 
must  be  more  highly  individualized. 

18.  That  appropriate  medical,  social,  psychological,  and  guidance 
services  be  available  to  all  students,  as  needed,  to  remove 
obstacles  to  the  full  utilization  of  his  capability  and  that 
special  services  be  provided  for  those  who  have  severe  physical 
or  mental  handicaps. 

19.  That  a pupil's  progress  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  his  own  progress, 
development,  and  potential  rather  than  a common  external  standard. 

20.  That  sex  education  be  taught  as  an  integral  part  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  curriculum  and  that  the  learners  have  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  their  problems  and  questions,  receiving  professional 
answers,  in  such  a way  that  it  helps  give  them  a wholesome  attitude 
about  human  growth  and  development, 

21.  That  appropriate  action  be  taken  to  provide  adequate  vocational, 
technical,  and  apprenticeship  training  so  that  our  youth  may 
enter  the  labor  market  with  competetive  skills. 

22.  That  each  school  and  community  consider  the  merits  of  the  following 
"innovations,"  either  separately  or  collectively,  as  possible  ways 
to  achieve  more  effectively  the  goals  of  public  education  in  our 
contemporary  society,  and  after  carefully  considering  the  merits  of 
these  innovations  each  school  system  develop  a long-range  plan  to 
implement  needed  changes  systematically,  based  on  established 
priorities  of  need  and  financial  ability. 

a.  Techniques  for  individualizing  instruction  by  providing  for 
diagnosis  of  individual  needs,  prescription  of  individual 
learning  experiences  as  necessary,  self-direction  and  self- 
selection of  learning  experiences  in  terms  of  one's  own 
recognized  interests  and  needs,  and  self-pacing  so  that  each 
learner  may  progress  at  his  own  best  rate. 

b.  Techniques  for  grouping  students  to  provide  greater  flexibility 
in  providing  appropriate  learning  experiences  based  on  individual 
needs  including  the  ungrading  of  subject  matter  and  reorganizing 
it  into  continuing  strands  of  progressive  learning,  the  nongraded 
elementary  program  and  modular  scheduling  at  the  secondary  level. 

c.  Techniques  of  staff  utilization  to  achieve  greater  instructional 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  including  team  teaching,  auxiliary 
personnel  such  as  teacher  aides,  library  aides,  and  clerical 
aides,  and  part-time  or  short-time  instructors  with  special 
talents. 
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d.  New  curriculums  to  achieve  greater  clarity  and  relevance  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual  and  society  by  the  reordering  of 
subject  matter  fields  into  more  learnable  structures  with  new 
emphasis  upon  concepts,  principles  and  relationships,  and  the 
use  of  the  community  and  reality  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
learning  environment, 

e.  The  use  of  multimedia  to  achieve  optimum  use  of  learning 
resources  including  films,  filmstrips,  single  concept  films, 

open  and  closed  circuit  television,  computer  assisted  instruction, 
dial-access  and  other  retrieval  systems,  and  other  Instructional 
materials  and  devices. 

f.  The  restructuring  of  the  school  day  and  the  school  year  to 
obtain  maximum  economic  efficiency  in  the  utilization  of 
capital  investment  and  to  provide  greater  service  to  the 
students  and  the  community  including  the  use  of  the  school 
in  the  evenings  and  weekends  for  appropriate  school  and/or 
community  activities  or  a longer  school  year. 

g.  The  expansion  of  the  age  range  of  learners  served  by  the  school 
including  nursery  school  and  other  early  childhood  programs  and 
a variety  of  post-secondary  programs. 

Youth  Values 

23.  That  schools,  churches,  and  other  youth-serving  groups  encourage 
their  young  people  to  experience  the  democratic  process  of  electing 
their  own  officers  with  greater  responsibility  for  planning  and 
executing  their  ov;n  programs. 

24.  That  community  organizations  stimulate  Interest  in  and  continue  to 
provide  opportunities  for  youth  to  become  acquainted  with  and 
thoroughly  understand  the  functioning  of  political  institutions 
and  parties  in  the  community,  state,  and  nation. 

25.  That  opportunity  be  provided  for  the  youth  of  our  county  to 
participate  in  group  planning  and  problem  solving  with  adults  and 
to  contribute  their  services  to  the  fulfillment  of  real  community 
needs . 

26.  That  schools,  the  college,  and  governmental  agencies  encourage  the 
exercise  of  freedom  of  speech  and  political  or  social  action  by 
young  people  through  legal  and  peaceful  means;  and  that  young 
people  accept  this  approach  as  the  logical  process  to  seek  solutions 
to  grievances  or  problems. 
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27.  That  the  voting  age  be  changed  from  21  to  18  years  and  at  the  same 
time  the  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  of  adult  citizenship  also 
be  lowered  from  21  to  18,  including  the  right  to  enter  into  legal 
contract  and  to  be  held  liable  for  payment  of  all  debts. 

23.  That  mass  media  cooperate  to  create  a climate  of  responsible  and 

constructive  effort  to  seek  solutions  to  severe  and  pressing  social 
and  economic  problems  and  to  make  a concerted  effort  to  present 
fairly  and  accurately  the  positive  aspects  of  today’s  youth 
activities . 

29,  That  community  planning  groups,  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
Community  Action  Agency  and  other  appropriate  agencies,  give 
specific  attention  to  housing  needs,  health  and  social  services, 
and  economic  activities  for  children  and  youth;  and  that  young 
people  be  invited  to  full  participation  in  such  community  planning. 

30,  That  all  publicly  owned  school  plants  and  facilities  be  available 
on  a 12-month  basis  for  educational,  vocational,  and  recreational 
purposes  under  adequate  adult  supervision, 

31,  That  schools  and  communities  cooperate  in  providing  out-of-school 
programs  for  constructive  leisure  time  activities  of  children  and 
youth . 

32,  That  schools  and  other  social  and  recreational  agencies  give 
special  consideration  to  the  needs  of  out-of-sdiool  youth  and 
young  adults , 

33,  That  the  people  of  Clarion  County  expect  and  accept  an  increased 
number  of  Black  and  other  minority  students  and  faculty  at  the 
college  and  that  the  citizens,  churches,  and  other  community 
groups  cooperate  with  the  college  in  a sustained  effort  to  help 
them  obtain  adequate  housing  in  the  community  (most  students 

will  live  in  dormitories)  and  become  involved  in  community  activities. 

34,  That  the  people  of  Clarion  County  recognize  the  wealth  of  inter- 
cultural  and  international  backgrounds  among  the  college  students 
and  faculty  and  that  the  homes,  the  schools,  the  churches,  and  the 
youth  organizations  draw  upon  this  valuable  resource  to  provide  the 
children  and  youth  of  Clarion  County  with  the  opportunity  to  share 
in  intercultural  experiences  and  to  gain  a broader  knowledge  about 
life  in  the  United  States  and  the  World. 

35,  That  the  County  Planning  Commission,  the  Associations  of  Commerce, 
and  other  appropriate  agencies  continue  their  efforts  to  attract 
new  industries  to  provide  nev;  sources  of  income  to  families  in  the 
county  and  to  help  stem  the  outmigration  of  our  young  people. 
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36,  That  consideration  be  given  to  the  expansion  of  public  library 
services,  such  as  lectures  on  cultural  subjects,  book  reviews  by 
authors,  recorded  music  seminars  and  other  activities  as  may  be 
appropriate , 

37,  That  the  Clarion  County  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth,  in 
cooperation  with  the  County  Planning  Commission  and  local  communities, 
survey  needs  and  promote  the  development  of  leisure  time  facilities 
and  programs  of  physical,  cultural,  and  social  activities  as  an 
integral  part  of  every  community. 
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REACTIONS  TO  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS  BY  YOUTH  IN  PROBLEMS  OF  DEMOCRACY  CLASSES 


Teams  of  students  composed  of  Janie  Freas,  Penny  Mellon,  LuAnn 
Wencil,  David  Hufnagel,  Richard  Slike,  Robert  Call  and  Jeff  Leppert, 
all  from  Clarion  Area  High  School,  visited  the  other  high  schools  in 
the  county  to  explain  the  operation  of  the  Clarion  County  Committee  on 
Children  and  Youth  and  its  relationship  to  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth. 

They  also  presented  ten  of  the  thirty-seven  recommendations  of  the 
Committee,  The  ten  selected  were  those  which  seemed  to  be  the  most  con- 
troversial in  the  subcommittee  meetings  when  considering  the  issues.  The 
selected  items,  together  vrith  the  composite  responses. by  the  I69  students 
contacted,  follows  on  the  next  two  pages. 

All  ten  of  the  items  received  a "majority  vote,"  with  more  students 
agreeing  with  each  of  the  recommendation  than  disagreeing  with  it. 

Most  of  the  students  strongly  agreed  with  item  No,  10,  that  appropriate 
action  be  taken  to  provide  adequate  vocational^  technical  and  apprentice- 
ship training  so  that  our  youth  may  enter  the  labor  market  with  competitive 
skills.  This  is  of  particiilar  interest  in  view  of  the  state  of  flux  about 
the  Vocational -Technical  Ichool  in  Clarion  County, 

The  least  support  was  given  to  item  No.  6,  which  pertained  to  a 
guaranteed  annual  wage.  Most  of  the  students  in  all  the  schools  except 
one  gave  rather  strong  support  to  No.  the  idea  of  expecting  and  accepting 
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more  Black  students  in  college.  Students  in  one  school,  which  is  not 
adjacent  to  Clarion  and  one  of  the  areas  least  likely  to  be  affected  by 
this  change,  cast  more  "strongly  disagree"  opinions  than  all  the  other 
students  together. 
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DO  NOT  SIGN  YOUR  NAME 


169  seniors  in  all 

School  high  schools  in  Clarion  County Age  Grade  Sex 

Problems  of  Democracy  Classes  M-F 

The  Clarion  County  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth  has  developed  a list  of 
37  recommendations  which  it  is  submitting  to  the  Governor’s  Committee  on  Children 
and  Youth,  The  ten  recommendations  listed  below  are  selected  from  that  list. 

You  are  asked  to  express  how  you  feel  about  these  selected  reconmiendaM  ons , 
in  terms  of  whether  you  agree  or  disagree.  In  the  space  provided  at  the  left  of 
each  recommendation,  please  indicate  your  feeling,  using  the  following  scale: 

+2  Strongly  Agree 
+1  Agree 
0 Undecided 
-1  Disagree 
-2  Strongly  Disagree 


•’•1«36  1,  That  schools,  -the  .college , and  governmental  agencies  encourage  the 
exercise  of  freedom  of  speech  and  political  or  social  action  by 
young  people  through  legal  and  peaceful  means;  and  that  young  people 
accept  this  approach  as  the  logical  process  to  seek  solutions  to 
grievances  or  problems, 

''‘Q»7U  2,  That  the  voting  age  be  clianged  from  21  to  18  years  and  at  the  same 
time  the  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  of  adult  citizenship  also 
be  lowered  from  21  to  18,  including  the  right  to  enter  into  legal 
contract  and  to  be  held  liable  for  pa5rn>ent  of  all  debts. 


•’‘1»27  3,  That  each  secondary  school  establish  a Student— Teacher  Association 
similar  in  structure  to  the  Parent-Teacher  Association,  in  which 
the  youth  play  an  equal  part  with  adults  in  the  organization,  to 
develop  a closer  relationship  between  the  students  and  teachers 
and  to  promote  a school  program  more  relevant  to  the  felt  needs  of 
youth , 

■fl.27  That  the  Student-Teacher  Association  review  the  role  of  the  Student 

Council  with  the  consideration  for  an  expanded  role  in  planning  and 
executing  student  activity  and  community  service  programs. 


+0.$0  5,  That  the  people  of  Clarion  County  expect  and  accept  an  increased 
number  of  Black  and  other  minority  students  and  faculty  at  the 
college  and  that  the  citizens,  churclies,  and  other  community 
groups  cooperate  with  the  college  in  a sustained  effort  to  help 
them  obtain  adequate  housing  in  the  community  (most  students  will 
live  in  dormlt.'-^-^f ' and  become  involved  in  community  activities. 
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'*'Q«l8  6,  That  a minimum  annual  wage  be  established  for  every  family  as  a 
means  of  strengthening  family  life  and  that  it  be  administered 
with  the  aim  of  rehabilitating  families  toware  economic  and 
social  independence. 


+0.63  7.  That  planning  for  the  size  of  families  is  desirable  in  order  to 

relieve  the  deprivation  of  children,  and  that  facilities  and 
programs  on  a local,  public  and  private,  basis  be  available  to 
married  couples,  providing  medical  advice  and  services  for  child 
spacing  consistent  with  the  needs  and  mores  of  the  families  being 
served, 

8,  That  sex  education  be  taught  as  an  integral  part  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  curriculum  and  that  the  learners  have  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  their  problems  and  questions,  receiving  professional 
answers,  in  such  a way  that  it  helps  give  them  a i;holesome  attitude 
about  human  growth  and  development. 

9.  That  the  Jefferson-Clarion  County  Community  Action  Agency,  or  other 
appropriate  agency,  undertake  a program  of  rural  slum  clearance  by 
remodeling  older  homes,  and  selling  them  to  lo\7  income  families 
with  little  or  no  down  payment  so  that  all  children  and  their 
families  will  have  adequate  housing. 


10.  That  appropriate  action  be  taken  to  provide  adequate  vocational, 
technical,  and  apprenticeship  training  so  that  our  youth  may 
enter  the  labor  market  v;ith  competetive  skills. 
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SOCIAL  VALUES  OF  CURION  COUNTY  YOUTH 


Report  on  a County-Wide  Survey 

A committee  of  graduate  students  in  a college  course.  Introduction 
to  Research,  conducted  a survey  to  determine  the  social  values  of 
Clarion  County  high  school  youth.  The  committee  was  composed  of 
Parmalee  Hawk,  Richard  Hawk,  Jacqueline  McLendon,  Melvin  Riffer,  Faul 
Slaugenhoup,  and  Marjorie  Wise. 

Items  for  the  opinionnaire  were  carefully  selected  and  designed  te 
focus  on  the  three  broad  areas  of  study:  home,  education,  and  youth 
values.  Committee  members  attended  meetings  of  the  Clarion  County 
Committee  on  Children  and  Youth  to  select  issues  related  to  these  dis- 
cussions. 

To  assure  unbiased  results,  five  per  cent  of  the  student  body  of 
each  Clarion  County  high  school  were  chosen  randomly  to  respond  to  the 
opinionnaire.  The  total  number  of  students  is  249. 

The  findings  and  analysis  by  this  committee  follows: 

In  the  home  the  generation  gap  seems  to  be  narrower  in  Clarion 
County  than  the  nationwide  headlines  would  indicate.  Ninety-seven  per 
cent  of  the  students  tested  felt  they  could  communicate  with  their 
parents  "usually”  or  "always."  In  contrast  only  44  per  cent  communicated 
best  with  their  parents  with  more  communicating  best  with  a friend  than 
any  ether  single  person.  Possibly  this  happens  because  the  parents  are 
busy  outside  the  home.  Seven  point  two  per  cent  of  the  students  surveyed 
felt  that  both  parents  shmild  ^^^ork  outside  the  home  while  82,8  per  cent 
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felt  that  only  occasionally  should  both  parents  be  gone.  Talking  v/ith 
some  students  after  they  completed  the  questionnaire  revealed  that  they 
considered  church  activities,  civic  affairs  and  service  organizations 
as  "work  outside  the  home. " This  information  casts  doubt  on  the 
validity  of  the  question  but  portends  the  possible  reduction  of  the 
number  choosing  "occasionally"  as  a response  indicating  full-time  work 
for  wages.  It  may  be  surmised  that  more  students  would  have  chosen 
"never"  if  the  question  had  specifically  stated  wage  e^irning  -t.hc- 

home  in  a full-time  job. 

However,  even  in  their  absence  Clarion  County  parents  dispense 
discipline  fairly  according  to  87.4  per  cent  of  the  students  polled. 

Generally,  then,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Clarion 
Coimty  school  youth  and  parents  enjoy  good  rapport  and  communication 
even  though  the  children  would  perhaps  like  to  see  their  parents  more 
often. 

The  discipline  meted  out  in  the  schools  does  not  fare  as  well  as 
the  discipline  received  in  the  home.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the 
students  responding  felt  school  discipline  was  fair  while  25.7  per  cent 
thought  it  unfair  (home  87.6  per  cent  fair,  4.S  per  cent  unfair).  This 
difference  may  be  due  to  resistance  to  the  school  acting  in  loco 
parentis.  The  largest  bloc  of  students  was  opposed  to  the  schools  having 
a written  dress  cede  for  students,  while  only  29.2  per  cent  favored  one. 

A large  group,  26,9  per  cent  had  no  opinion.  One  boy  wrote  on  his 
questionnaii'e  that  lie  vae  jn  favor  of  tlie  dress  code  "if  students  have 
some  say  in  it. " 
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The  majority  of  students  felt  that  the  proper  amount  of  emphasis 
was  being  placed  on  tests.  However,  nearly  one-third  felt  too  much 
emphasis  was  being  placed  on  tests  while  only  6,8  per  cent  wanted  more 
emphasis  on  tests.  The  authors  could  not  agree  on  any  one  or  any  com- 
bination of  plausible  reasons  for  this  percentage  due  to  lack  of 
supporting  evidence  for  any  one  position.  A general  consensus,  hoiv'cvor, 
was  that  in  the  main  students  are  content  with  their  own  achievement. 
This  is  substantiated  by  the  responses  to  the  question  on  cheating  on 
tests.  Sixty-three  per  cent  said  they  felt  students  shoiild  never  cheat 
on  tests.  Only  12  per  cent  said  they  would  cheat  if  they  needed  a 
grade.  Eight  per  cent  would  follow  the  lead  of  cheaters  providing  there 
were  sufficient  numbers  of  cheaters.  Only  one  student  of  the  249  felt 
it  was  all  right  to  cheat  all  the  time.  However,  if  those  students  who 
would  cheat  if  they  need  a grade  to  pass  are  also  those  students  who 
feel  there  is  too  much  emphasis  placed  on  tests,  these  students  may  be 
inclined  to  cheat  whenever  they  feel  justified  in  doing  so  for  a grade. 

There  were  no  such  problems  regarding  the  need  for  sex  education 
courses  in  the  school.  The  students  overwhelmingly  feel  that  sex 
education  has  a place  in  their  curriculum.  A majority  feel  the  course 
should  be  optional,  but  this  response  may  be  out  of  concern  for  those 
who  would  not  want  the  course  and  should  not  be  made  to  take  it,  or  for 
those  who  want  it.  Of  these  students,  assume  that  half  have  a definite 
yes  or  no  opinion  but  grant  the  other  half  the  right  to  take  or  reject 
sex  education  as  they  wish.  In  this  case  61.9  per  cent  would  take  a 
sex  ednoahnon  coiu'so  and  per  cent  vould  not.  The  remaining  6.4  per 

cent  have  not  made  up  their  minds. 
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Several  of  the  moral  issues  were  likewise  clear-cut.  The  majority, 
53.8  per  cent,  feel  the  voting  age  should  be  lowered  to  18  but  29.4  per 
cent  favor  the  status  quo,  A larger  majority,  61,4  per  cent,  favor 
retaining  the  present  age  for  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Only 
22  per  cent  are  for  drinking  at  18.  It  appears  that  more  youth  want  the 
responsibility  of  voting  than  the  privilege  of  drinking.  The  young 
people  do  not  feel  the  need  to  drink  to  be  popular;  in  fact,  83.9  per 
cent  of  all  the  youth  surveyed  said  they  did  not  feel  the  need  to  gain 
popularity  through  drinking.  This  could  mean  that  those  who  drink  do 
so  for  other  reasons  than  peer  group  acceptance.  It  could  also  be 
interpreted  that  drinking  is  simply  not  a widespread  problem  in  Clarion 
County.  Similar  results  were  obtained  in  the  two  questions  concerning 
drugs.  Seventy-two  per  cent  said  they  definitely  would  not  experiment 
with  drugs  while  69.5  per  cent  gave  the  same  response  to  experimenting 
with  marijuana.  The  slight  drift  toward  taking  marijuana  might  indicate 
that  some  youth  see  a difference  between  marijuana  and  definitely 
addictive  drugs.  Most  of  the  students  surveyed  had  an  opinion  on  the 
drug  questions:  only  4 students,  1.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  sampled 
had  no  opinion  on  question  9 and  only  3,  .8  per  cent,  had  no  opinion  on 
question  23.  The  drug  issue  has  been  settled  for  these  students  and  they 
have  rejected  drugs. 

The  moral  decision  on  premarital  sexual  relations  is  not  so  well 
decided.  Forty -nine,  19.7  per  cent,  of  the  students  had  no  opinion  on 
the  rightness  or  wrongneso  of  preicai-i+.aT  sexual  relations.  This  per- 
centage of  no  opinion  held  true  in  the  boys’  totals  and  the  girls'  totals. 
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The  double  standard  not  withstanding,  the  students  collectively  feel 
that  premarital  sexual  relationships  are  wrong.  Only  one  girl  in  119 
surveyed  felt  that  engaging  in  premarital  sexual  relations  was  right. 

Only  20  felt  they  were  no  different  from  anyone  else.  This  left  63  per 
cent  of  the  girls  who  felt  it  wrong. 

Premarital  sexual  relations  are  as  wrong  as  breaking  the  law. 
Sixty-two  per  cent  oppose  or  strongly  oppose  breaking  the  law  even  with 
a good  reason.  Cheating  in  school  (see  previous  discussion)  is  snen  np 
wrong  by  approximately  the  same  percentage  of  students,  63  per  cent. 
Taking  all  favorable  responses  together,  the  youths  saw  adults  as  pro- 
viding a positive  model  worth  emulating.  The  most  positive  responses, 
excellent  and  good,  however,  were  chosen  by  27  per  cent  of  the  students. 
Most,  44  per  cent,  saw  the  adults  as  providing  a fair  model,  and  20  per 
cent  felt  adults  set  a poor  example.  These  questions  and  their  responses 
may  indicate  that  youth  feel  their  behavior  is  more  exemplary  than  that 
of  adults.  Or,  that  while  high  moral  standards  are  desirable,  most 
adults  do  not  follow  them  all  the  time. 

The  generally  conservative  attitude  reflected  so  far  in  the  students' 
responses  is  not  carried  over  into  the  opinion  on  miscegenation. 
Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  students  polled  felt  that  the  question  of 
whether  to  permit  mixed  marriages  should  be  the  dicision  of  those  in- 
volved. The  wording  of  the  responses  does  not  provide  for  a distinct 
choice.  Permitting  mixed  marriages  implies  the  atmosphere  of  one's  ovm 
decision  and  is  only  slightly  more  liberal. 

The  length  of  and  controversy  associated  vrith  the  Viet  Nam  War  have 
focused  the  nation's  attention  on  draft,  military  obligation,  and  oiu? 
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country's  conduct  in  foreign  affairs.  The  people  facing  these  questions 
are  our  youth.  Their  lives  will  be  directly  involved  and  influenced  by 
the  draft,  a military  obligation,  and  the  world  situation.  Consequently 
these  questions  are  treated  separately,  even  though  their  influence  on 
youth's  opinions  on  the  home,  education,  and  youth  values  is  undeniable. 

The  extent  and  nature  of  that  influence  varies  and  may  not  be  known  to 
the  individual  himself.  Therefore,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  gauge  and 
report  that  influence  in  this  paper. 

The  youth  generally  reject  the  draft  in  favor  of  volunteer  military 
service.  However,  if  drafted  they  prefer  the  present  two-year  obliga- 
tion. It  appears  that  the  students  want  a change  in  the  method  of 
selection  but  not  in  the  length  of  the  obligation.  Another  change  that 
seems  desirable  is  who  should  serve?  Nearly  as  many  students  said  both 
men  and  women  should  serve  in  the  armed  forces,  as  said  only  men  should 
serve.  One  of  the  choices  to  this  response  was  "no  one, " Seven  point 
two  per  cent  of  all  students  selected  this  response  (10  per  cent  of  the 
boys  did  so,  and  4.2  per  cent  of  the  girls).  In  view  of  the  response 
to  how  should  people  be  selected  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces,  it  would 
appear  that  the  students  believe  that  they  should  volunteer  for  military 
service,  and  a sizable  number  feel  that  both  men  and  women  should  volunteer. 
Should  the  reader  reject  this  conclusion  as  untenable,  then  the  next 
plausible  alternative  is  that  the  students  responded  inconsistently  and 
so  not  know  what  they  believe. 

A sizable  majority  believe  our  government  is  handling  world  affairs 
properly  most  of  the  time.  Since  the  Viet  Nam  War  is  the  major  issue  in 
foreign  policy,  these  students  support  the  government  position  on  Viet  Nam, 
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or  at  least  feel  that  despite  Viet  Nam,  the  government  handles  world 
affairs  usually  well. 
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YOUTH  QUESTIONNAIRE 

PLEASE  ANSWER  AI^  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS.  THANK  YOU. 

1,  A major  issue  facing  cur  youth  is  the  voting  age.  What  do  y*u  think 
the  voting  age  should  be? 

18  49%  19  20.17o  20  4.4%  21  24.9%  ¥.c  opinion  1.6% 


2,  Do  you  think  high  school  students  have  to  drink  to  be  popular'^ 

Yes  0 . 8%  S •me times  8.4%  Never__83_;j_9%  Mo  opinion  6 ,870 

3.  Many  youths  today  are  concerned  with  military  service.  How  do  you 
think  citizens  should  serve? 

Draft  16.8%  Volunteer  66,3%  Lottery  3.6%  No  obligatioi^ 6.07o 

No  opinion^T^^o 


4.  Are  you  planning  to  further  your  education  after  high  school  gi .eUn.oj.  i on  ’ 
Trade  school  11.2%  College  41.4%  Business  school  5.6°^ 

No  10.87o  Undecided  30,9% 

5.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  communicate  vjith  your  parents  on  matters 
that  concern  you'j 

All  the  time  13.9%  Occasionally  31.7%  Usually  45.4%  Never  2.0% 
Mo  opinion  ?.07o 

6.  Do  you  think  both  parents  should  work  outside  the  home? 

Yes  7.2%  Occasionally  53.8%  Never  20.9%  No  opinion  10.0% 

7.  Some  youths  would  like  to  have  part-time  jobs  iThile  they  are  in  school. 
Do  you  think  there  are  jobs  available  for  youths  in  your  vicinity’ 

Many  7.2.7o  Fe^?  7 4 . 7 7o  Mone__5_j_22^  Do  not  know  10.470 

3,  Do  you  think  you  are  overT«7orked  in  school'^ 

Always  4.87o  Often  8.87o  Occasionally  3C.6%  Seldom  s:i.47o 
Never  12.87o  No  opinion  1.27o 


9.  Would  you  try  drugs  if  offered  the  •hance'^ 

Definitely  0.47,  Possibly  4.47.  Do  not  think  so  16.17. 
Absolutely  not 7 ?..37o  Afraid  to  5.67o  No  opinion  1.27o 

10.  Do  you  think  that  the  discipline  at  your  home  is: 

Fair  87.3%  Unfair  4.87o  No  discipline 1 . ?% 


No  opinion  6.47, 
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li, Do  you  think  a person  should  break  the  lav  if  he  or  she  has 
a good  reason? 

Strongly  favor  2,07o  Favor  5 , 2%  Occasionally  15,0% 
Oppose  ?2.1%  Strongly  Oppose  30.1%  No  opinion  14,5% 


12,  Do  3^ou  think  the  discipline  in  your  school  is 

Fair  55,5%  Unfair  25, 2%  No  discipline 0,8% 


No  opinion  8.4% 


'-13,  OJhat  is  your  opinion  of  teenagers  vTho  have  sexual  relations 
before  marriage? 

They  are  right  6,8%  They  are  no  different  than  anyone 
else  24,5%  They  are  ~n:ong  48, 67,  No  opinion  20.1% 


14,  Do  3^ou  believe  that  adults  set  a(an) 
youth? 


PJv'niTipl  o Ckl 


Txcallent  2,0%  ^ood  25,4%  Fair  44.6%  Door  19.7% 
Undecided  8,4% 


-15,  I'Jhat  is  your  opinion  of  cheating  in  school? 

Do  it  anytime  0,8%  Onl^'^  if  need  a grade  to  pass  12.07o 
If  everyone  is  doing  it^8^^0%  Never  53,0%  No  opinion  16.1% 


*16,  Uhat  do  you  think  the  drinking  age  should  be? 

18  22,0%  19  4,0%  20  5,2%  21  61,4%  No  opinion  5.4% 


17,  Hot’  long  should  the  service  period  be  for  those  vlio  are  drafted'^ 

Under  1 yr,  8,8%  1 yr.  27,7%  2 yrs.  47.0%  Cvar  2 yrs.  IC.0% 

No  on  inion  6.47o 


18,  In  your  opinion  x^at  emphasis  does  your  school  place  on  participation 
in  sports? 

Jtrong  emphasis  71.9%  No  emphasis  14,9%  Unkno^m  13.3% 


19,  Ilhat  do  you  think  of  inter-racial  marriages? 

Should  be  permitted  8,8%  One's  onm  decision  71,1% 
Ihould  not  be  allo'jed  13 ,?%  No  opinion 6 . 8% 

20.  iJho  do  you  think  should  be  required  to  serve  in  the  armed 
services? 

lien  44,57,  Women  0,4%  Doth  men  and  women 39, 8% 

No  one  7 . 2%  No  opinion  G.0% 


^Denotes  significant  difference  in  opinions  between  box/s  and  girls  at  the  .05 
level  of  confidence  or  higher. 

Boys  respond  more  favorably  to  premarital  sexual  relations  than  girls. 

Boys  have  fewer  qualms  concex'uing  cheating  than  have  girls. 

More  boy:  favor  the  lowering  of  the  legal  drinking  age  than  do  girls. 

Bo3^g  are  more  undecided  concerning  a dress  code  than  girls,  however  for  those 
who  do  have  an  opinion,  there  is  no  significant  difference  between  their 
opinions  and  the  opinions  of  the  girls. 
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?.l.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  emphasis  being  placed  on  examinations? 
Too  much  emphasis  32 , 57o  Proper  amount  of  emphasis  45.4% 

Not  enough  emphasis  6,8%  No  opinion  15.3% 


22,  Do  you  think  sex  education  should  be  taught  in  school'^ 

As  a regular  course  37,3%  At  the  student's  choice  43,3% 
Absolutely  not  6,4%  No  opinion  15..'^°'> 

23,  Would  you  try  marijuana  if  given  the  opportunity’ 

Definitely  1,2%  Possibly  6,07,  Do  not  think  so  17,77, 
Absolutelj^  not  69,57,  Afraid  to  3,3%  No  opinion  2.07o 


« 

CM 

Do  5'ou  cormaunicate  most 

effectively  ^Mth  your 

Mother  29,77,  Father 

14.5%  Sister 

7.6% 

Brother  6."% 

Teacher  2.4%  Friend 

31,7%  No  on 

a 2.0% 

Other  ' , 67o 

No  response  1,6% 

*25. 

Do  you  think  the  school 
students’ 

should  have  a 

•I'ritten 

dress  code  for 

Strongl’^  favor  9.2% 

Favor  20,0% 

Oppose 

19.7% 

Strongly  oppose  22,9% 

Undecided  28 

i <7/ 

.1  'o 

26. 

Do  you  think  our  government  is  handlin 

g f'orld 

problems  in  a 

satisfactory^  manner’ 
Always  7,67,  Usually 

71.07o  Never 

11.2% 

No  opinion  10,0% 

^Denotes  significant  difference  in  opinions  between  boys  and  girls  at  the  ,05 
level  of  confidence  or  higher. 

Boys  respond  more  favorably  to  premarital  sexual  relations  than  girls. 

Boys  have  fexTer  qualms  concerning  cheating  than  have  girls. 

More  boys  favor  the  loxTering  of  the  legal  drinking  age  than  do  girls. 

Boys  are  more  undecided  concerning  a dress  code  than  girls,  ho  ■'ever 
for  those  who  do  have  an  opinion,  there  is  no  significant  difference 
between  their  opinions  and  the  opinions  of  the  girls. 
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yOUTH  TOPAV  - AVULTS  TOMORROW 


CLARION  COUNTY  YOUTH  CONFERENCE 

SPONSORED  BY 

Clarion  County  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth 

IN  PREPARATION  FOR 

1970  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 


Saturday,  May  17,  1969 


CLARION  STATE  COLLEGE 


PUNS  FOR  THE  1970  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFEREtJCE  ON  CHILDRM  AND  YOUTH 


Dr,  Murrell  Morris^ 

A White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  has  been  called  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  each  decade  in  the 
twentieth  century.  The  one  in  1970,  therefore,  will  be  the  seventh 
such  conference.  Each  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States  has 
been  asked  to  prepare  to  participate  in  the  1970  conference.  Many 
national  agencies,  committees,  and  councils  are  also  involved  in  pre- 
paring for  the  conference, 

A Conference  staff  has  been  appointed,  and  operates  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Douglass  is 
Director  of  the  Conference.  The  Conference  staff  works  with  a national 
planning  committee  and  several  ad  hoc  advisory  groups  to  develop  for- 
mats, themes,  and  issues  for  the  conference,  and  to  plan  the  mechanics 
of  its  operation. 

One  of  the  special  features  about  the  White  House  Conference  is 
that  it  seeks  to  bring  together  the  thinking  of  the  people  of  all  the 
States.  This  is  truly  a "grass  roots"  effort,  involving  thousands  of 
people  from  each  state.  The  Conference  staff  screens  the  many  reports, 
suggestions,  and  recommendations  being  submitted  by  States  and  national 
organizations  for  new  and  significant  ideas.  Ona  such  idea  is  the 
Flexible  All-Year  School  now  being  planned  by  Clarion  State  College. 

*This  is  a sxammary  report  of  the  presentation  made  by  Dr.  Murrell  Morris 
at  the  Clarion  County  Youth  Conference.  Dr.  Morris'  speech  was  recorded 
but  the  tape  was  inadvertently  erased.  Dr.  Morris  is  Special  Admini- 
strative Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  1970  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  and  Youth, 
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It  is  the  hope  of  the  Conference  staff  that  eveiy  State  v;ill 
establish  regional  and  county  committees  to  seek  out  the  thinking  of  the 
youth  and  adults,  much  in  the  same  manner  that  Pennsylvania  has.  Of  all 
the  States  in  the  nation,  Pennsylvania  is  probably  the  best  organized 
and  most  advanced  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  grassroots  participation  and 
to  formalize  specific  recommendations  for  improving  the  conditions  of 
living  for  children  and  youth. 

The  Conference,  which  was  originally  planned  for  February,  1970,  has 
been  postponed  until  later  in  the  year.  This  could  present  a prohlem  or 
a challenge  to  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania’s  scliedule  was  established  so 
that  each  county  completes  its  work  in  June,  with  a state  conference  in 
the  fall.  This  will  "peak  out"  too  early  now  that  the  White  House 
Conference  has  been  delayed.  This  could  mean  a loss  of  momentum  by  the 
County  Committees.  It  could  also  be  a challenge  to  seek  and  attain  an 
even  higher  peak  and  to  see  how  many  of  the  recommendations  can  be 
achieved  before  the  White  House  Conference  is  held. 

A common  question  is  "What  good  does  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth  do?"  "Does  anything  ever  happen  as  a result  of  this 
type  of  conference?"  Each  conference  in  the  past  has  led  to  significant 
programs  at  the  national,  state,  and  local  levels.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  Conference  will  be  even  more  effective  than  those  preceding  it. 

A unique  characteristic  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth  is  its  breadth  in  scope.  By  focusing  on  the  many  and  complex 
problems  relating  to  needs  of  children  and  youth,  virtually  all  of  the 
domestic  issues  and  problems  of  our  society  are  included. 
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President  Nixon  realizes  that  his  administration  needs  to  develop 
a sound  and  effective  domestic  program,  with  major  thrusts  to  combat 
the  basic  social  problems  faced  by  the  American  people.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  White  House  Conference,  drawing  upon  the  thinking  of  the  people 
across  the  land,  will  develop  some  significant  ideas  or  recommendations 
that  can  help  provide  the  basic  structure  of  a workable  domestic  program 
for  such  a massive  effort. 

Some  of  the  Conference  staff  have  already  been  asked  Lo  remain 
after  the  Conference  to  study  the  recommendations  with  the  idea  of 
drafting  bills  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  programs  of  action. 

Speaking  from  a personal  point  of  view,  Dr.  Morris  pointed  out  that 
this  experience  of  working  on  the  staff  of  the  White  House  Conference 
has  been  one  of  the  most  rewarding  experiences  in  his  career.  Many 
reports  and  other  materials  come  across  his  desk  each  day  which  are 
challenging  and  inspiring.  The  most  inspiring  statement  he  has  read 
during  the  short  time  he  has  been  on  the  Conference  staff  is  a Pledge 
to  Children  which  was  endorsed  by  the  delegates  of  the  1950  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth.  A copy  of  that  pledge  has  been 
obtained  and  is  presented  as  the  frontispiece  of  this  report. 

In  closing.  Dr.  Morris  commended  the  Clarion  County  Committee  on 
Children  and  Youth  for  its  well  organized  and  informative  Youth  Conference 
and  especially  for  the  work  that  preceded  it  in  involving  the  people  in 
dialogue  to  think  about  t.lip  needs  of  children  and  youth  and  recommending 
possible  solutions. 
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TliE  YOUTH  REVOLT  - DISSENT  WITH  CONSENT 


by 

John  D,  IIcLain,  Member 
Governor's  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth 

Our  nation  is  governed  by  adults.  Chances  are  it  always  V7ill  be,  just 
as  all  other  nations  of  the  world  are. 

Youth  are  not  revolting  i/lth  any  hope  of  taking  control  of  the  nation 
from  adults.  In  fact,  the  revolt  is  not  really  in  opposition  to  adulthood, 
but  in  protest  against  inequities  in  our  society  for  which  youtti  believe 
adults  are  responsible. 

These  are  the  types  of  basic  inequities  that  youth,  with  the  idealism 
taught  by  their  parents  and  teachers,  find  so  revolting: 

Hunger  and  want  for  basic  needs  in  a land  of  plenty 

Autocratic  demands  on  human  beings  in  a democratic  society 

Prejudice  and  hatred  with  all  its  related  humiliation  in  a nation 
dedicated  to  equal  rights  and  opportunities  for  all  human  beings 

Value  systems  that  people  expect  others  to  live  by,  but  not  themselves 

An  education  system  designed  for  middle  class  learners  and  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  v;hen  all  children  and  youth  need  to  learn  to  live  and 
how  to  make  a living  in  a technologically  advanced,  rapidly  changing 
society. 

These  are  valid  reasons  for  protesting.  What  the  dissenting  youth  do 
not  seem  to  realize  is  that  a great  many  adults,  middle  class  adults,  also 
want  to  correct  these  inequities.  That  is  why  the  adults  of  our  society 
have  given  consent  and  even  urged  youth  to  dissent  against  these  inequities  - 
with  the  hope  that  the  zeal,  the  vim,  and  the  vigor  of  youth  will  help  speed 
up  changes  to  overcome  these  problems. 
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The  consent  for  youth  to  dissent  was  clearly  voiced  at  the  1960  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth.  The  White  House  Conference,  in 
itself,  is  a forum  for  constructive  dissent.  It  gives  an  opportunity  every 
ten  years,  at  tne  invitation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for 
representatives  of  the  people  to  draw  upon  the  thinking  of  the  grass  roots  of 
America  and  to  recommend  changes  that  are  needed. 

In  1960  the  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  adopted  670 
recommendations,  most  of  \/hich  dealt  with  the  kinds  of  issues  our  youth  are 
concerned  about  today.  Fifteen  of  the  recommendations  dealt  with  the  need 
for  youth  to  become  more  involved  in  the  decision  making  processes  of  our 
society.  Youth  were  urged  to  dissent,  and  schools  and  other  agencies  were 
urged  to  encourage  youth  to  dissent  in  the  following  White  House  Conference 
recommendations : Quote 

It  is  recommended: 

That  youth  be  encouraged  to  challenge  the  climate  of  public  opinion 
vjhen  necessary  in  order  to  eliminate  inequities  in  school,  work, 
health  and  welfare,  and 

That  schools,  colleges,  and  government  agencies  encourage,  rather 
than  inhibit,  youthful  exercise  of  freedom  of  speech  and  action 
in  political,  civic,  economic,  social,  and  world  affairs,  and 
that  young  people  participate  in  partisan  politics.  End  of  quote. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  impact  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth,  held  once  a decade,  has  on  actions  that  follow  it. 

But  if  one  were  to  examine  all  the  recommendations  of  the  1960  Conference, 
he  would  be  amazed  at  how  much  has  been  accomplished  toward  these  goals 
even  though  the  major  problems  have  not  yet  been  solved.  For  example,  one 
of  our  concerns  in  1969  is  not  that  our  youth  are  too  passive. 

The  White  House  Confex-ence  is  not  a legislative  body.  It  cannot 
change  laws  or  establish  new  programs.  It  can,  and  does,  synthesize 
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the  thinking  of  the  people  from  the  grass-roots  level,  take  positions  on 
the  many  suggestions  presented  to  it  and  present  these  recommendations  to 
the  concerned  legislative  bodies,  agencies,  and  organizations  for  direct 
action,  and  to  the  people  for  implementation  through  public  opinion.  It 
is  this  public  opinion  at  the  grass-roots  level  that  has  given  power  to 
youth  dissent  because  middle  class  adults  know  changes  must  take  place 
and  trust  our  youth  to  help  implement  those  changes. 

There  is  an  important  reason  why  grave  decisions  have  to  be  made  now. 
The  American  "establishment”  has  the  scientific  and  technological  capacity 
to  stifle  the  individual  and  perhaps  destroy  our  society  and  the  world. 

The  same  capacity  can  be  used  to  free  mankind  from  want  and  fear,  and  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  dignity  and  worth  to  each  individual.  No  other 
society  in  the  history  of  time  in  the  v7orld  has  faced  a more  awesome  but 
more  hopeful  choice.  It  is  this  capacity  to  produce  goods  and  services, 
either  to  the  benefit  or  detriment  of  mankind,  that  separates  us,  today, 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  the  rest  of  time. 

It  is  this  great  capacity  to  produce  goods  and  services,  with  a 
decreasing  amount  of  human  labor,  that  creates  the  need  for  social  change  - 
the  kinds  of  changes  most  dissenting  youth  are  asking  for  - because  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  these  lofty  goals  is  now  a reality. 

Restlessness  grows  among  the  "have-nots,"  not  just  in  this  country  but 
in  the  whole  world,  as  the  awareness  develops  that  the  way  now  exists  to 
eliminate  most  of  the  extreme  poverty  for  all  mankind  - if  we  only  used  our 
resources  to  do  so. 

The  situation  might  be  compared  to  a man  lost  at  sea  in  a life  raft. 

As  he  runs  out  of  food  and  water  he  will  wait  helplessly  for  rescue  but 
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will  die  li/ithout  violence  if  rescue  doesn't  come,  resigned  to  his  unwanted 
fate.  If,  however,  his  life  raft  were  to  drift  to  the  shore  of  an  island 
that  had  plenty  of  food  and  water  but  also  hostile  natives  to  prevent  him 
from  landing,  he  v;ould  fight,  to  death  if  necessary,  in  an  attempt  to  live. 
American  technological  capacity  to  produce  goods  and  services  is  that  island 
of  hope. 

Ironically,  it  is  the  "establishment,"  so  highly  criticized  by  the 
dissenters  that  has  created  this  great  opportunity.  It  may  be  true  that 
this  productive  power  was  developed  for  mercenary  reasons,  exploiting  the 
nation’s  human  beings  and  natural  resources.  It  is  important  for  the 
dissenters  to  recognize,  now,  however,  that  to  destroy  the  establishment 
would  also  destroy  the  great  opportunity  to  free  mankind  from  want  of 
basic  needs.  It  is  also  Important  for  the  establishment  to  recognize  that 
if  its  resources  are  not  used  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  it  will  be  destroyed. 

There  is,  perhaps,  almost  universal  agreement  among  the  American  people, 
including  the  dissenters  and  the  establishment,  as  to  which  goal  to  choose. 

We  want  to  free  mankind  from  want  and  fear  and  to  guarantee  the  right  of 
dignity  and  worth  to  eacli  individual.  The  basic  issue  is  not  what  we  want, 
but  how  we  can  achieve  it.  There  are  no  signs  at  the  crossroads  of  destiny 
to  direct  us  because  nobody  else  has  been  faced  with  these  questions  before. 

We  are  not  sure  which  paths  lead  us  in  the  right  or  wrong  directions.  The 
very  controversial  Viet  Nam  War,  for  example,  is  defended  by  some  and 
denounced  by  others  who  seek  the  same  just  cause  of  peace. 

Consent  to  dissent  is  given  by  a governing  body  or  society  under  two 
conditions.  One  is  in  strength,  with  the  belief  and  confidence  that  the 
dissent  will  not  harm  or  destroy  the  body,  or  society,  itself.  The  other 
is  in  \7eakness , in  futility  and  inability  to  prevent  dissent. 
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The  adult  consent  to  youth  dissent  is  not  given  in  weakness.  Our 
youth  are  ours  - a part  of  us , and  we  love,  not  fear,  them. 

Consent  to  dissent  is  given  to  youth,  today,  in  strength  and  humility 
with  the  hope  that  they  will  bring  forth  the  zeal  and  energy  necessary  to 
help  propel  us  to  our  lofty  goals  - the  goals  of  youth  and  adults  alike. 

We  frequently  hear  the  term  "generation  gap"  and  dialogue  about  how  to 
"bridge  the  gap,"  Let  us  not  confuse  the  ever-prevalent  problems  of  growing 
up  and  the  transition  from  dependence  to  independence  v/itli  the  basic  issues 
that  are  at  stake  and  underly  the  Youth  Revolt.  They  are  different.  Without 
minimizing  the  pangs  of  growing  up,  mother  nature  takes  her  course,  and,  in 
time,  the  young  become  adults.  There  are  no  guaranteed  solutions,  though,  to 
the  basic  social  issues  that  underly  the  youth  concern  today.  These  can  be 
solved  only  by  social  change. 

Many  things  have  major  impact  on  one's  values,  beliefs,  and  feelings 
which  influence  the  ways  he  thinks,  or  doesn't  think,  about  the  great  social 
problems  of  today.  There  is  no  common  agreement  among  youth  how  these  social 
problems  should  be  solved,  any  more  than  there  is  common  agreement  among 
adults.  Age  is  not  the  basic  difference. 

There  is  a significant  factor,  however,  that  tends  to  make  this  seem 
like  a basic  issue  betc^een  adults  and  youth: 

Far  more  adults  than  youth  have  the  depth  of  experience  to  think 
analytically  about  the  great  social  issues  but  with  that  experience  they 
also  develop  a fear  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  Far  more  youth  than 
adults  are  willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  even  though  they  may  lack 
the  depth  of  experience  needed  to  analyze  the  issues  carefully. 

In  effect,  what  is  happening,  the  adults  are  saying,  "We  give  our 
consent  for  you  to  dissent.  You  'carry  the  ball'  for  us,  because  v/e  are 
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afraid  of  what  our  neighbors  would  think  if  we  did  it."  So  youth  picked 
up  the  ball  and  started  running  with  it.  Sometimes  in  the  excitement  of 
the  ball  game  they  seem  to  forget  which  goal  line  is  ours,  or  whicli  side 
they  are  trying  to  score  against.  For  example,  it  is  said  that  some  of 
the  young  adult  leaders  in  the  Eugene  McCarthy  campaign  got  their  start 
campaigning  for  Barry  Goldwater.  It  seems  that  some  people  are  more 
interested  in  "getting  a piece  of  the  action"  than  they  are  in  working 
toward  a specific  goal. 

In  this  era  of  consent  to  dissent,  the  "revolt"  must  lead  to  purpose- 
ful and  constructive  change.  If  strife  and  violence  prevail  without  just 
cause,  society,  through  the  power  of  public  opinion,  will  "backlash"  and 
withdraw  the  consent  to  dissent,  with  police  and  military  force,  if 
necessary.  The  Youth  Revolt  will  be  put  asunder,  with  much  strife  and 
heartache,  but  without  solving  the  basic  problems  which  must  be  solved. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  of  the  day  is  for  those  who  think  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  and  those  who  stand  up  to  be  counted,  to  think, 
so  we  will  not  destroy  our  society  but  build  upon  that  part  which  is  good 


and  make  it  better. 


PIANS  FOR  FOLLOIT-U'^ 


Recommsndation  No,  1 of  this  ad  hoc  Clarion  County  Corranittee 
on  Children  and  Youth  is: 

That  the  Clarion  County  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth  become  a 
permanent  committee,  with  an  equal  number  of  youth  and  adults 
representing  a cross  section  of  the  citizens  of  the  County  and 
operating  under  the  auspices  of  the  Governor’s  Commission  for 
Human  Cervices,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  these  recommenda- 
tions and  other  such  actions  as  may  be  appropriate  in  the  interest 
of  the  children  and  youth  of  Clarion  County. 

Recommendation  No,  2 is  that  the  present  Committee  assume  the 
responsiblity  for  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  establish  the  permanent 
committee.  This  is  in  the  process  of  being  done. 

Another  probable  action  is  that  the  Clarion  County  Committee  on 
Children  and  Youth  will  establish  a speakers'  bureau,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Research-Learning  Center  of  Clarion  State  College,  to  provide 
quality  speakers  at  PTA  meetings,  StuJent-Teacher  Association  meetings 
if  any  are  formed,  and  other  interested  groups  to  speak  on  topics  related 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Clarion  County  Committee,  the  State  Com- 
mittee, and  the  GJhite  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,  The 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  agreed  that  this  is  within  the 
interests  of  the  ESRA  Title  III  regional  planning  grant  so  limited  funds 
can  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Student  Council  President,  Robert  Call,  at  Clarion  Area  High  School 
is  exploring  the  possibility  of  establishing  a Student-Teacher  Association, 
He  ran  for  president  with  this  idea  as  part  of  his  platform.  High  School 
Principal,  Robert  Wiberg,  has  agreed  to  the  idea  if  the  Teachers' 
Association  agrees,  Robert  now  plans  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the 
Teachers'  Association,  If  this  project  is  successful,  it  could  be  a 
model  for  other  schools  in  the  County, 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  CLARION  COUNTY 
COMMUNITY  INFORMATION 
NATION  - STATE  - REGION 


ITEM  1 

Nation 

State 

Clarion  Co. 

0. 

o 

a. 

TOTAL  POPULATION 

183,285,093 

11 

,319,366 

37,408 

<n 

Wl 

PERCENT  OF  POPULATION  LIVING  IN 

RURAL  AREAS 

30.1% 

28.4% 

89.0% 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES 

45,128,393 

2 

,902,611 

9,243 

Ui 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  WITH  INCOM^ 

LESS  THAN  $3,000 

9,650,239 

487,955 

2,257 

X 

o 

o 

z 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  FAMILIES  WITH  INCOME 

LESS  THAN  $3,000 

21,1% 

16.8% 

24.4% 

> 

i 

FAMILIES  WITH  INCOME  LESS  THAN  $1,000 

2,512,668 

110,080 

547 

FAMILIES  WITH  INCOME  FROM  $1,000  - $1,999 

3.373,813 

164,512 

864 

t/y 

families  with  income  FROM  $2,000  • $2,999 

3,763,758 

213,363 

924 

H 

MALES  14  AND  OVER  IN  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE 

47,467,721 

2 

,979,624 

9,513 

3L 

UJ 

X 

>• 

o 

PERCENT  OF  SUCH  MALES  WHO  ARE  UNEMPLOYED 

5.0% 

6.5% 

6.3% 

•i 

a. 

s 

Ui 

FEMALES  14  AND  OVER  IN  CIVILIAN  LABOR 

FORCE 

22,409,760 

1 

,422,274 

4,162 

tn 

PERCENT  OF  SUCH  FEMALES  WHO  ARE 
UNEMPLOYED 

5.4% 

5.6% 

6.1% 

PERSONS  UNDER  21 

70,826,397 

4 

,099,021 

14,927 

Ui 

« 

< 

PERCENT  OF  PERSONS  UNDER  21  RECEIVING 
A.F.D.C.  PAYMENTS 

1-  . . . 

3.3% 

u. 

•1 

UI 

Sc 

PERSONS  AGED  45  AND  OVER 

16,706,354 

1 

,128,525 

2,136 

w> 

PERCENT  OF  PERSONS  65  AND  OVER  RECEIVING 
OLD-AGE  assistance 

5.8% 

45 


DESCRIPTION  OF  CIARION  COUNTY  (Continued) 


ITEM 

Nation 

State 

Clarion  Co. 

PERCENT  OF  PERSONS  ENROLLED  IN  SCHOOL 
fl4  and  IS  years  old) 

94.1% 

94.4% 

94.1% 

Z 

o 

PERCENT  OF  PERSONS  ENROLLED  IN  SCHOOL 
(16  and  17  years  old) 

80.9% 

8317% 

90 . 5% 

H 

•< 

U 

3 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  25  YEARS  OLD 

AND  OVER 

101,099,185 

6,605,713 

20,026 

Ul 

itt 

PERSONS  25  AND  OVER  WITH  LESS  THAN 

8 YEARS  OF  EDUCATION 

22, 056^409 

1,425,438 

2,853 

PERCENT  OF  PERSONS  25  AND  OVER  WITH  LESS 
THAN  8 YEARS  OF  EDUCATION 

22.3% 

21.5% 

14.2% 

Ul 

PERSONS  AGED  18  TO  25  WHO  WERE  EXAM- 
INED  BY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 

2,400 

SELECTIV 

SERVICE 

PERSONS  REJECTED  BY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
(4F  and  lY) 

989 

PERCENT  OF  PERSONS  EXAMINED  WHO  WERE 
REJECTED  BY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  (4F  and  lY) 

41.2% 

u> 

X 

BIRTHS  PER  YEAR 

4,257,850 

241,099 

768 

< 

Ul 

DEATHS  PER  YEAR  OF  INFANTS  UNDER 

12  MONTHS 

110,873 

5,921 

11 

INFANT  DEATHS  AS  A PERCENT  OF  BIRTHS 

PER  YEAR 

2.6% 

2.4% 

1.4% 

o 

ALL  HOUSING  UNITS 

58,526,000 

3,582,000 

10,575 

z 

o 

NUMBER  OF  HOUSING  UNITS  WHICH  ARE 
SUBSTANDARD 

10,652,732 

454,914 

2,378 

• 

iX 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  HOUSING  UNITS  WHICH  ARE 

substandard 

18.2% 

12.7% 

22.4% 

u. 

(Specify  (roup  and  number  of  persons  in  cocIl) 

Negro 

850,852 

17 

o 

o 

Foreign-bom  white 

596,118 

>• 

t 

S 

o 

z 

i 

iX 

C£ 

(Specify  category  and  number  of  persons  in  each.) 

Ul 

z 

w 

o 

o 

« 

PENNSYLVANIA  - County  Outline  Map 
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CLARION  COUNTY 


LftcriArea;  599  «q.  mi.  Population:  1950--38.  344;  i960 -- 37# 4C3;  Far  cent  Urban  ( I960)- 1 3.  i 

dEOGBAPHYi  Clar  Ion  County  In  In  the  western  part  of  the  » ate  In  the  Allegheny  Plateau  region.  The 
XrTtgKenyTTver  Form»  the  western  boundary  of  the  County,  ind  Redbank  Creek  forma  the  largest  part 
of  t ^e  southern  boundary.  Clarion  is  tne  county  seat. 

TR.-v NSPQRTATION:  Railroads:  Pennsylvania,  New  YorK  C*-»-.tral,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  Lake  Erie, 
fri  hltllnT"  and  C^larlon.  Among  the  most  important  major  hi;  hwaye  in  the  County  are  Interstate  Route  30, 
28th  Division  Highway  (U.  S.  322)  and  PeTins>lvania  Routes  6 i and  68. 

MA  ^UFaCTURINC  (i966)-  Manufacturing  establi'ahmente,  53;  employment,  2,591:  wages  and  aallaries, 
Ji4  o^0,  7db;  ' value  of  production,  $56,101,200;  value  addec  $29,020,  100;  capital  expenditures, 

$1,  M3,  600.  Major  industry  employment!  stone,  clay  and  j ass,  1,492.  Clarion  County  produced 
nat^iral  gas  and  oil.  In  I96b,  27.  519  barrels  of  oil  w*ere  pre  uced  frorri  442  wells. 

Municipalities  with  a Population  of  2,^C0  or  over  in  I960: 

Clarion  Borough  4,  953 


Industrial  Municipalities 
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ORGMIZATION  OF  CLARION  COUNTY  COMMITTEE  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 
Adiilt  Chairman  - John  McLain  Youth  Chairman  - Penny  Mellon 

Adult  Secretary  - Patricia  Jackson  Youth  Secretary  - Mary  Ann  Hoffman 

Subcommittees 

Home  Committee 

Adult  Chairman  - Marguerite  Lahr  Youth  Chairman  - Janie  Freas 
Adult  Secretaiy  - Mrs,  William  Page  Youth  Secretary  - Lori  Uliisner 

Education  Committee 

Adult  Chairman  - Joyce  Lilly  Youth  Chairman  - Rick  Slike 

Adult  Secretary  - Rosemarie  Bartnik  Youth  Secretary  - Penny  Mellon 

Youth  Values  Committee 

Adult  Chairman  - Yvonne  Summerville  Youth  Chairman  - Dave  Hufnagel 
Adult  Secretary  - Mary  Anne  Droddy  Youth  Secretary  - LuAnn  Wencil 
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INVOLVEMENT  OF  YOUTH  AND  ADULTS 


IN  PREPARATION  OF  THIS  COMMITTEE  PvEPORT 


Clarion  County  Committee  for  Children  and  Youth 

Youth 

Adults 

Total 

Total  Attendance  at  5 General  Meetings 
and  Conferences 

136 

107 

243 

Total  Attendance  at  15  Subcommittee  Meetings 

132 

89 

221 

Meetings  with  Problems  of  Democracy  Classes 

203 

17 

220 

! Meetings  with  College  Sociology  Classes 

76 

2 

78 

Youth  Survey  Contacts 

249 

34 

285 

Youth  Survey  Team  Meetings 

60 

60 

Total  Attendance  at  All  Meetings 

796 

309 

U105 

Communities  Represented  by  Persons  Attending  Conmiittse  Meetings  - 27 
31%  Clarion 
147o  New  Bethlehem 
7%  Foxburg 

48%.  Other,  including;  Croxm,  East  Brady,  Emlenton,  Fairmount  City, 
Hawthorn,  Ibnox,  Leeper,  Lamartine,  Lickingville , Limestone, 
Lucinda,  Marble,  Marianne,  Mayport,  Parker,  Rimersburg,  St, 
Petersburg,  Shippenville , Sligo,  Snydersburg,  Strattanville , 
Tionesta,  Tylersburg,  and  Wentlings  Corners, 
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CLARION  COUNTY 

COI^ilTTJi::^  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 
Information  Form  for  Members 


NAME  143  Participants  (See  list  on  pages  51-56)  TELEPHONE 

ADDRESS  27  Communities AGE  77  Under  21  years  467o 

(See  list  on  page  49)  66  21  years  or  over  54% 

1.  ’t'Jhat  school  district  do  you  live  in  All  represented 

2.  Highest  grade  level  attained  in  school 

3 . Occupation; 


45.4% 

7.0% 

9.1% 

1.0% 


12.5% 


:.0% 


1.0% 


18.0% 


Student  in  high  school 
Student  in  college 
Housewife 

Farm  worker,  laborer  or  a worker  such  as  railroad  or  construction 

xjorker,  filling  station  attendant 

Store  clerk,  salesman,  typist  or  secretar^^ 

Service  worker  such  as  barber,  beautician,  real  estate  salesman, 
mail  carrier 

Skilled  xi/orker  such  as  carpenter,  machinist,  baker,  foreman 
Technician  such  as  draftsman,  dental  technician,  electronics 
technician 

Manager  such  as  sales  manager,  factory  supervisor 
Official  such  as  bank  officer  or  government  official 
Proprietor  or  o^mer  of  a business,  farm,  restaurant 
Professional  such  as  teacher,  medical  doctor,  la^'^yer,  accountant 


4.  Economic  Background ; (Your  family  income  range) 

4 « 2%  $3,000  or  below 

16.9%  $3,000  to  $5,000 

36.6%  $5,000  to  $8,000 

21.1%  $8,000  to  $12,000 

21 . 1%  $12,000  or  over 


5.  Rank  in  order  the  following  areas  of  interest  so  far  as  our  committee 
work  is  concerned.  P.ank  your  highest  interest  as  1,  your  second 
highest  interest  as  2. 


Education 

Home 

Youth  Values 


6.  Agency  or  organization  you  represent: 

Student  Councils  Coop.  Extension  Service,  Penn  State  U, 

Clarion  Dept,  of  Public  Welfare 

Immaculate  Conception  Girl  Scouts  - Keystone  Tall  Tree  Council 

Keystone  United  Cerebral  Palsy 

Union  Head  Start 

Red bank  YMCA 

Clarion  County  Fed.  of  Women's. ClubsWentling' s Coimer  Community  Club 
Clarion  State  College  Teachers'  Organizations  from  Clarion, 

Clarion  Women's  Club  Keystone,  North  Clarion,* Redbank  and 

Union  Schools 


CLARION  COUNTY  COMMITTEE  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 


Membership 

Membership  was  open  to  anyone  who  wanted  to  participate.  The 
following  people  participated  in  the  meetings  and  signed  membership 
registration  forms.  Inadvertantly  some  participants  were  not  given 
forms  to  complete  and  therefore  are  not  listed.  Apologies  are  extended 


to  them  for  this  omission. 

Mrs.  Robert  C,  Allison 

Fairmount  City 

Steve  Allison 

Fairmount  City 

Dennis  Bailey 

Rimersburg 

Joseph  Bartby 

Rimersburg 

Rosemarie  Bartnik 

Clarion 

Charles  Beichner 

Clarion 

Edward  Bell 

Strattanville 

Kenneth  Borland 

Leeper 

Cathy  Bowman 

Foxburg 

Henry  Bowman 

Foxburg 

Mrs,  Henry  Bowman 

Foxburg 

Patricia  Bowman 

Foxburg 

John  A.  Boy Ian 

Clarion 

Grant  Brocious 

Hawthorn 

Tom  Brothers 

Fairmount  City 

Shirley  Buterbaugh 

New  Bethlehem 

Robert  Caldwell 

Clarion 

f 
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Robert  Call 

Clarion 

Jack  Callenberg 

Clarion 

Mad el on  Campbell 

Clarion 

Alan  Carmichael 

Rimersburg 

David  Carrier 

Fairmount  City 

Phyllis  Charles-Court 

Foxburg 

Cara  Cherico 

Clarion 

Michael  Cherico 

Clarion 

Jill  Clark 

Clarion 

Frank  Clover 

Knox 

Francis  Confer 

Shippenville 

Jerry  Conner 

New  Bethlehem 

E.  Bruce  Comes 

Clarion 

Tony  Crow 

Clarion 

Brent  E.  Davidson 

East  Brady 

LaRue  Davis 

Emlenton 

Mrs,  Ruth  Delp 

Nei/  Bethlehem 

Anita  Ditz 

Marble 

Mary  Anne  Droddy 

Lucinda 

Rose  Ellen  Droddy 

Lucinda 

Francis  Dubrancin 

East  Brady 

Charles  Eckert 

Clarion 

Patty  Edder 

New  Bethlehem 

Tom  Fils on 

New  Bethlehem 

Mike  Fowler 

Rimersburg 

Bill  Freas 

Clarion 

I 
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Janie  Freas 

Clarion 

Allen  B.  Gardner 

Clarion 

Shirley  Gourl^ 

New  Bethlehem 

Dennis  Greenawalt 

Roxanne  Guthrie 

Clarion 

Joanne  Haskell 

Clarion 

Parmalee  Hawk 

New  Bethlehem 

Richard  Hawk 

New  Bethlehem 

Betty  Heasley 

Deeper 

Larry  Heasl^ 

Deeper 

Norma  Heasley 

Deeper 

Ronald  Heibreum 

St.  Petersburg 

Mrs.  Ronald  Heibreum 

St.  Petersburg 

Robert  Hepler 

New  Bethlehem 

James  Herbert 

New  Bethlehem 

Michael  Herbert 

New  Bethlehem 

Mary  Ann  Hoffman 

Clarion 

Edward  Hollobaugh 

Mayport 

Margaret  Hoover 

Snyder sburg 

Lois  Huffman 

Lickingville 

David  Hufnagel 

Clarion 

Bill  Jackson 

Clarion 

Patricia  Jackson 

Clarion 

Bill  Kelly 

Tionesta 

Howard  Knight 

Knox 

Ben  Kundick 

New  Bethlehem 

a 
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Bernard  Lahr 

Clarion 

Marguerite  Lahr 

Clarion 

Randy  Leadbetter 

Strattanville 

Sharon  Lentz 

Foxburg 

Jeffrey  Leppert 

Clarion 

Mary  Caye  Lewis 

Shippenville 

Joyce  Lilly 

Clarion 

Manuel  Loeventhal 

Knox 

Mrs,  Dana  Logue 

Sligo 

Edna  Lucas 

New  Bethlehem 

Marsha  McGinley 

Clarion 

Lisa  McLain  ■ 

Marianne 

John  McLain 

Marianne 

Joe  McLaughlin 

Crown 

Jacqueline  McLendon 

Knox 

Daisey  McMann 

Strattanville 

Charles  Marhauf 

Foxburg 

Paul  Matson 

Hawthorn 

Dave  Mellon 

Clarion 

Penny  Mellon 

Clarion 

Mrs.  David  Miller 

New  Bethlehem 

Michael  Miller 

Clarion 

Maude  Millett 

Foxburg 

Linda  Minich 

Clarion 

William  Moore 

Leeper 

Ronald  D.  Mosley 

lyiersburg 

■ 
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Shippenville 

Clarion 


Paiol  Mowry 

Trace  Ordiway 

Shippenville 

Clarion 

Mrs,  Virginia  Page 

Clarion 

Norma  Pence 

New  Bethlehem 

Ruthel  E.  Peterson 

Clarion 

Bernard  Polatty 

Clarion 

James  Preston 

Foxburg 

Richard  M.  Priester 

Deeper 

David  Rad cliff 

New  Bethlehem 

Carol  Rankin 

New  Bethlehem 

Frances  A,  Raybuck 

Knox 

Carol  Rex 

Knox 

Gary  Rhoads 

Clarion 

Arnold  Rhodes 

Deeper 

Melvin  G.  Riffer 

Clarion 

Larry  Sassa 

Frank  Scott 

Mrs.  Frank  Scott 

Clarion 

A.  T.  Seigworth 

Parker 

Peggy  Sharrar 

Lamer tine 

Robert  Silvis 

Tionesta 

Paul  Slaugenhoup 

Sligo 

Richard  Slike 

Clarion 

J.  Smith 

Clarion 

Duane  P.  Stahlman 

Limestone 

Gerald  Steeves 

New  Bethlehem 
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Bonnie  Steiner 

Lucinda 

Ted  Stewart 

Sligo 

Cornelius  Stover 

Knox 

Gerald  Stunis 

New  Bethlehem 

Yvonne  Summerville 

Rimersburg 

M,  Thomas  Tansey 

Clarion 

Cathy  Texter 

Foxburg 

Jeffry  Van  Epps 

Sligo 

Jessie  Vosburg 

Strattanville 

Millard  L,  Weaver 

Wentlings  Corners 

Mrs.  Joseph  Wein 

Clarion 

LuAnn  Wencil 

Clarion 

Bessie  Wenner 

Strattanville 

Lori  Whisner 

Clarion 

Mrs.  Roland  Wiebreun 

St.  Petersburg 

Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Wilhelm 

Clarion 

Theodore  G.  Williams 

Sligo 

Jennifer  Wilson 

Clarion 

Philip  Wilson 

Rimersburg 

Marjorie  Wise 

Clarion 

William  Wolbert 

lyiersburg 

Robert  Yates 

New  Bethlehem 

CUOTON  COl/NTY  WHITE  KOUSi^.  CONFER SUGE 

for 

YOUTH  COMMITTEE 
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SSCnTON  I 

DESCRIPTION  OF  TFIS  COUNTY 

It  is  described  as  being  an  isolated  rural  coTinty,  There  is  one  city 
and  seven  boroughs.  In  betireen  are  small  villages,  farms  and  woodland 
The  county  is  90  percent  wooded.  The  pooulatdon  is  3 ‘^,000,  and 
percent  of  the  population  under  21  years  of  age.  The  families  in 
poverty  is  16,8  percent  of  the  total  number  of  county  fardlieB, 
Effective  bi^ylng  income  per  household  was  .^7,U20  in  1966.  Major 
industries  ares 

Hammermill  Paper  Company 
Piner  (Aircraft  Corporation 
Maremont  Corporation 
Ameidcan  Aniline  P’roducts,  Tno. 

Dairy  farniing  and  truck  vegetable  production  are  the  major  type  of 
agriculture,  A logging  industry  supplies  psilpwood  to  KaTtmeirdll  and 
keeps  seven  small  sawmills  going  in  the  county, 

SECTION  II 

OWOktllTXtJm 

The  co’mty  coJTmdttee  was  composed  of: 

Paul  Shogren,  Chairman 
Don  v-iPil,  Ti 'GA  Secretary 

Fr,  DaTd,d  Koval,  St.  Agnes  Poznan  C-atholic  Parish 
Patrick  Kelley,  Guidance  Counselor,  Bald  Carle 

Nittanj’-  High  ‘^chool 
Twyla  Schadt,  County  Velfare  Office 
Doris  Harabin,  Home  Fcono;-Jiist,  Extension  ‘Service 
Geraldine  Gann,  Girl  Scouts  of  America 
Jesse  Genevish,  Lock  Haven  City  Council 
12  StiJKients  from  Lock  Haven  and  Bald  Cagle  Nittany 

1-y.gh  School 

The  county  corsmittee  met  bi-weekly  from  F-arch  through  ^'ay  sub- 

conwrittees  meeting  in  between  times.  The  attendance  varied  at  these 
meetings  from  5)  to  17.  There  were  3 subcommittees:  Home  - School  - 
Youth  values.  After  the  mooting  there  wore  at  least  as  many 

youth  as  adults  atterding  county  committee  meetings. 

The  county  has  no  minority  groups  and,  thus,  no  representation  on  the 
committee,  Unf orbiuiately , youth  from  low  inconie  families  did  rot 
participate.  There  were  youth  from  both  rural  and  urban  areas  as  the 
two  high  schools  represented  above  ^^er0  from  the  urban  and  rural  areas 
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SPECIAL  PROJECTS 


Questionnaires  ■were  used  by  both  School  and  ^’bme  subcomittees . The 
questionnaire  de-vre loped  by  the  School  snbcoTmittee  was  a .joint  one 
de’veloped  by  adults  and  youth*  It  was  distribu'ted  to  200  students 
in  the  two  high  schools  and  results  tabulated  as  shnvm  in  the 
enclosed  School  Subconindttee  Pecoinniendations,  Distribution  and 
■bab-ulation  all  done  by  students  themselves. 

The  home  subcorffiidttee  was  distributed  to  29  members  of  the  Lock  Paven 
High  School  home  economics  classes  in  which  both  boys  and  girls  v^ere 
in  attendance.  The  questionnaire  had  been  used  nrior  in  classes  of 
Lock  Haven  St-ate  College, 

SECTION  III 

RiSCOf^lEiiCATIONS 


These  are  foimd  in  the  enclosed  material  on  School  and  Thorne.  The  Youth 
subcommittee  never  did  get.  g^ing  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  one  adult 
member  lost  his  job  and  the  other  left  the  area  to  return  to  school. 


In  general,  tt»ore  >’as  a feeling  that  no  new  go'vernmental  agencies  needs 
to  be  forced.  Already  existing  agencies  could  reorient  'U-eir  programs 
to  the  needs  as  could  the  public  schools. 


SECnON  IV 


Fr»LLCfW-UP 


The  one  major  recoramendation  made  by  both  adults  and  youth  on  the  co*jnty 
committee  -was  to  form  a County  Yo^ith  Advisory  Council, 
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HOME  SUBCOMMITTEE 


QUESTIONS! IRE 
CLINTON  COUNTY  COMMITTEE 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth 


1,  Are  young  people  of  today  less  respectful  of  their  elders  than  the 
young  people  of  30  — 40  years  ago? 

Yes  19  No  10 

If  yes,  why? 

1.  Lack  of  understanding  - 5 

2.  Adults  don’t  earn  respect  - 5 

3.  Adults  don’t  keep  up  with  changing  times  - 4 

4.  Lack  of  discipline  - 3 

2.  What  ’’hugs**  you  about  adults? 

1.  Old  fashioned  - 8 

2.  Adults  think  they’re  always  right  - 6 

3.  Too  much  interference  - 3 

4.  Lack  of  understanding  - 3 

5.  Too  strict  - 3 

3.  List  the  problems  you  feel  young  people  face  today. 

1 . Drugs  - 8 

2.  Draft  and  Viet  Nam  - 10 

8.  Parent-child  relationships  - 7 

4.  Social  problems  - 5 

5,  School  problems  - 5 

6,  Drinking  - 5 

7.  Sex  - 5 

4,  Do  parents  take  these  problems  (listed  in  question  ^^3)  too  lightly? 

Yes  15  No  l4 

Parents  are  concerned  about 

1.  School  - 1 

2.  Draft  - 4 

3.  Alcohol  and  drugs  - 4 

4.  Changing  morals  - 3 

Parents  aren’t  concerned  about 

1,  Today’s  young  people’s  problems  - 8 

2,  Unconcerned  parents  - 4 

3,  Helpless  parents  - 3 
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Too  Too 


Hate  your  parents  on  the  following. 

Little 

Adequate 

Much 

A. 

The  amount  of  time  your  parents 
spend  with  you. 

7 

21 

1 

B. 

The  amount  of  sex  education  given 
you  by  your  parents , 

16 

11 

2 

c. 

The  amount  of  religious  training 
given  you  by  your  parents. 

6 

16 

7 

D. 

The  amount  of  discipline  given  by 
your  parents 

5 

18 

6 

E. 

The  amount  of  respect  for  the  law 
taught  to  you  by  your  parents. 

2 

22 

5 

Is 

there  an  outstanding  problem  in  which  you  feel 

parents 

as  a group 

have  failed? 


Yes  11  No  18 

If  yes,  explain  and  give  recommendations  as  to  how  we  might 
help  solve  the  prot)lera.  For  example:  Do  we  need  adult  education? 
Counselors?  A family  agency?  Etc, 

1.  Need  for  adult  education  in  child  development  - 3 

2.  Need  for  adult  education  in  sex  - 2 
Need  for  a family  agency  - 2 

4,  Need  for  a counseling  service  - 2 

5.  Need  for  adult  education  in  drugs  - 1 

Problems 

1,  Failure  to  trust  - 1 

2,  Failure  to  listen  - 2 

3,  Failure  to  give  discipline  - 1 

4,  Failure  to  recognize  generation  gap  - 1 


SCHOOL  SUBCOMMITTEE 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1.  Adults  have  a responsihility  to  students.  Someone  should  take 

a careful  look  into  the  school  system  for  education  the  different 
levels  of  students. 

Students  wanted  number  grades  and  percentages,  ex, 

English  A 95% 

French  B 88% 

Ave.  B+  91% 

2.  Subject  material  should  be  pertinent.  Reasons  for  teaching 
courses  must  be  understood  by  the  students, 

3.  Sex  education  should  be  started  in  the  7th  grade  and  covered 
more  completely,  Teaohers  should  be  specially  trained  to  teach 
the  courses.  Parents  should  accept  the  course  as  a necessary 
part  of  their  educational  curriculum, 

4.  Teachers  should  be  screened  more  thoroughly  at  the  college  leveil 
so  that  new  people  going  into  this  field  of  education  know  how 
to  motivate  students, 

5.  Student  government  is  ineffective  because  the  students  represented 
by  the  council  have  no  real  voice  in  school  affairs.  The  council 
should  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity.  Its , recommendations  should 
be  taken  more  seriously  by  the  administration  and  school  board. 


RECEIVED  IN 

Council  for  Human  Services 

JUN2  6 1969 


REF.  TO. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY  REPORT 


ON 

CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

MAY  1969 

Mf8* 

Adult  ChAirncn 

Blair  Monle 
Youth  Chairaan 


Mrs.  W.  C.  Hidlay,  Jr. 
805  E.  4th  St. 
Blooraaburg,  Pa.  17815 
784-2500 


COMMITTEE  MEMBERS 


ADULTS 


YOUTH 


Mr*  Richard  Blrt 

Cindy  Byers 

Mrs*  Carl  Davia 

Lee  Byers 

Mr*  Sam  Erans 

Bill  Brobst 

Mr*  Russell  Ullbert 

Laurie  Creasy 

Mrs*  Charles  Housenick  II 

Jan  Dejkes 

Mrs*  Harry  Keller  III 

Cheryl  Dyer 

Mr*  Leonard  Majikas 

Ann  Evans 

Mr*  Gerald  Olson 

Ronald  Fedin 

Dr*  George  Pepper 

Kenneth  Hoffman 

Dr*  Martin  Satz 

William  Kupsky 

Mr*  Prank  Taylor 

Blair  Monie 

Mr*  Steven  Vaughn 

Lorrie  Pitarra 

Mrs*  Thomas  Wheadon 

Ronald  Satz 

Mrs*  William  Wright 

Louis  Stark 

David  Bryden 
Linda  Lawn 

Sue  Beyer 

Cheryl  Evans 
Eileen  Shaffer 

COUNTY  MEETINGS 


!♦  NoT*mber  13,  1968:  Adult  meeting  for  orientation  and  organ- 
ization. 15  Attended. 


2.  November  19,  1968:  South  meeting  to  organize  and  elect. 

17  attended.  Youth  co-chairman  named. 
Subcommittee*  formed. 


3.  December  12,  1968:  High  school  youth  group  met. at  high  school. 

4.  December  13,  1968:  High  school  subcommittee  met.at  high  school. 

5.  December  16,  1968:  Workers  subcommittee  met  at  dental  office. 

6.  December  23,  1968:  Ad^llt  committee  chairmen  met  to  discuss  progress. 

7.  January  8,  1969:  Pull  committee  met  with  regional  director. 

8.  January  29,  1969:  Adult  and  youth  met  to  forimilate  questionalre. 

9.  February  5,  1969:  Adult  and  youth  continued  discussion  of  queatlonalr^ 


10.  April  29,  1969:  Committee  had  final  meeting  to  discuss  result*  of 

qiuestlonalre. 


All  meetings  were  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  W.  C.  Hldlay,  Jr.  unless 
otherwise  noted.  All  committee  members  were  white  and  could  be 
considered  rural.  Among  the  youth  there  were  three  9th  graders, 
Ahree  tenth  graders,  seven  11th  graders,  three  12th  graders,  and 
three  In  college. 


NOTEWORTHY  PROBLEMS 


HOME 

!•  Permissiveness 

2.  There  is  a lack  of  family  unity  and  togetherness* 

3*  Home  fails  to  teach  adequate  value  system 

EDUCATION 

L.  Guidance  is  Inadequate* 

2*  There  is  need  for  student  Involvement  in  the  decision-making 
process*  For  example,  in  planning  currlculxim. 

3*  There  is  over-crowding  in  certain  schools* 

PEER  GROUP  VALUES 

1.  There  is  widespread  cheating  on  the  college  level* 

2*  Drinking  is  increasing  on  the  high-school  level* 

3*  There  is  a lack  of  pride  in  the  community  and  the  nation. 

1*  There  is  a need  for  more  teen-age  recreation  and  more  diversion 
for  young  adults  who  are  under  21  and  not  in  college* 


DESCRIPTION  OP  NOTEWORTHY  PROBLEMS 


PROBLEM  TOPIC;  Permissiveness 

NATURE  OP  PROBLEM;  Most  of  tj^ie  younc;  adults  were  raised  permlsslvely . 

TYPE  OP  COMMUNITY!  Rural 

POINT  OP  VIEW:  Adults  agree  that  this  Is  a problem. 

Youth  want  more  precise  standards. 

DISCUSSION  HIGHLIGrHTS ! This  point  of  view  showed  up  clearly  on 

the  questlonaire.  Chllrcn  want  more  guidance 
and  adults  strive  to  give  them  more  freedom  as 
the  psychologists  recommend. 


RECOMMENDATION:  Parents  must  be  persuaded  to  give  more  thought 

to  their  child-rearing  practices.  Standards 
should  be  carefully  worked  out  in  open  discussion. 


PROBIElt  TOPIC ; 


The  lack  of  family  unity  and  togetherness;  the 
failure  of  the  home  to  teach  an  adequate  value 
system. 


NATURE  OP  PROBLEM:  The  solutions  to  these  intra-family  problems 

are  elusive.  They  emerge  in  the  questlonaire 
and  in  the  discussions  of  the  youth. 

TYPE  OF  COMMUNITY:  Same. 


POINT  OP  VIEW:  Adults  are  sympathetic  to  this  situation  but  find 

the  demands  from  outside  the  home  are  increasing; 
Youth  want  more  family  fun.  They  agree  that  most 
of  the  youth  in  trouble,  come  from  very  bad  family 
environments. 


RECOMMENDATION:  Parents  must  be  educated  to  the  fact  that  their 

teen-age  children  do  like  to  be  with  their  families. 
Time  spent  with  the  youth  seems  more  important 
than  money  or  advantages  showered  upon  them.  Youth 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  express  their  views. 


NOTEWORTHY  PROBLEMS 
(description  of  cont*) 


PROBLEM  TOPIC:  Guidance,  student  power,  and  overcrowding .in  the  achoola. 

NATURE  OF  PROBI£M:  Guidance  is  inadequate  in  all  the  schools  in 

Columbia  County*  Students  want  more  voice 
in  the  running  of  their  schools.  Some  rural 
schools  are  old*  Memorial  Elementary  School 
in  Bloomsbiirg  is  overcrowded.  The  Pernvllle 
Training  Centre  for  retarded  children  is  anti- 
quated* 

POINT  OF  VIEW:  Adults;  The  guidance  councelors  are  not  trained 

for  their  job  and  there  are  not  enough 
of  them*  For  example:  There  might  be 
two  in  a school  of  900* 

Youth:  The  guidance  councelors  do  not  show  any 

interest  in  the  youth  and  their  problems* 

Adults:  The  youth  are  being  given  more  responsibi- 
lity throtagh  their  student  councils  and 
the  opportunity  to  plan  curriculum* 

Youth:  They  want  discussion  panels  and  more  res- 
ponsibility and  power* 


RECOMMENDATION:  That  discussion  panels  be  set  up  in  the  high  schools 

to  provide  a forum  for  a free  airing  of  all  youth 
problems*  That  more  guidance  Instructors  be  hired* 
That  money  be  made  available  for  a new  building  for 
retarded  children  in  Columbia  County* 

PROBLEM  TOPIC:  Peer  Group  Values. 

NATURE  OF  PROBLEM?  There  is  widespread  cheating  on  the  college 

level*  Drinking  is  increasing  on  the  high 
school  level*  There  seems  to  be  a lack  of 
school,  community  and  national  pride* 

POINT  OF  VIEW:  Adults  are  shocked  by  the  amount  of  cheating* 

Youth  feel  that  it  is  Justified  in  view  of  the 
staggering  work-load  they  have*  Youth  are  pressured 
by  the  ones  who  cheat  to  go  along  and  cheat  also* 
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POINT  OP  VIEW  cont.  Adults  vlsw  an  incrsas#  In  the  number  of  drinkers 

with  alarm* 

Youth  say  some  will  always  drink  but  also  express 
concern  that  drinking  Is  spreading  to  the  ''good 
boys". 

This  lack  of  pride  and  spirit  seems  to  be  a func- 
tion of  the  “New  Age"we  live  In*  Patriotism  Is 
not  taught  becauaa  we  strive  to  make  our  children 
broad-minded*  Youth  realises  that  America  does 
make  mlstetkes*  For  example  Vietnam*  Youth 
can  not  go  to  war  believing  that  "Ood  Is  on  their 
slde*^  as  the  youth  who  went  to  W*  W*  II  did* 

SUMMARY:  The  youth  of  Columbia  County  are  generally  well-off:  Yet 
there  are  signs  that  the  problems  of  the  cities  will 
spread*  The  lines  of  communication  must  be  kept  open 
between  youth  and  the  adult  community* 


RECOMMENDATIONS:  1*  The  exam  schedule  at  Bloomsburg  State  College 

should  be  changed  so  that  students  do  not 
take  three  exams  In  one  day*  Examinations 
should  not  be  used  over  again*  Some  way 
should  be  found  to  decrease  the  pressure 
on  the  Individual  student* 


2* 


The  age  for  drinking,  voting  and  going  to 
war  should  be  standardized* 


3.  There  should  be  an  attempt  to  teach  patriotism 
In  a more  effective  way* 

4*  There  should  be  discussion  panels  set  up  in 
all  schools  ( high  school  and  college)  where 
students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  air 
their  views* 


PROBLEM  TOPIC:  Recreation: 


NATURE  OP  PROBLEM:  Lack  of  recreation  for  high  school  students 

and  workers  under  21* 


POINT  OP  VIEW:  Adults  feel  that  there  Is  quite  enough  considering 

the  events  at  the  Bloomsburg  State  College* 
Students  and  workers  would  like  a Teen  Centre* 

SUMMARY:  Adults  are  willing  to  help  but  feel  that  the  youth 
should  assume  moat  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
Teen  Centre* 

RECOMMENDATIONS:  A committee  has  been  formed  to  discuss  the 

possibility  for  a Teen  Centre* 


CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH  OP  COLUMBIA  COUNTY 


The  Columbia  County  Committee  for  children  and  youth  met  ten 
times.  Prom  the  first  it  was  a youth  run  group.  The  youth  de- 
cided on  the  sub-committees  and  arranged  the  meetings.  The  adult 
members  acted  merely  as  advisors.  In  order  to  ^ain  a better  cross- 
section  of  opinion  a que^tionaire  was  created  and  answered  by  some 
200  high  school  students.  open-ended  one  was  given  to  some  160 
college  students.  The  youth  decided  on  foxir  subcommittees:  Higher 
Education*  High  School*  Social  Needs*  Values  and  religion.  Later 
a workers'  committee  was  established  for  the  youth  be^een  the  ages 
of  18  and  21. 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  High  School  group  felt  that  the  School  Board  had  too  much 
power  over  the  teachers*  Teachers  were  hired  and  fired  without  the 
proper  evaluation.  There  was  a lack  of  coimnunlcatlon  between  the 
students  and  the  teachers.  The  salary  of  the  teachers  should  bo 
detennlned  by  how  well  the  teacher  is  instructing  the  students. 

The  poor  teachers  should  be  sorted  out.  Much  of  the  responsibility/ 
for  quality  teaching  rests  in  the  hands  of  th.'^  super intendant.  He 
should  oversee  the  classes  to  become  awsLre  of  the  relationship  be- 
t«es|i  student  and  teacher.  The  group  favored  homogeneous  grouping. 
The  method  of  grading  should  be  improved* 

^ School  spirit  is  lacking  in  our  schools  today.  There  is  poor 
attendance  at  sports  events*  The  students  s^o  not  take  pride  in  the 
general  iqDpearance  of  their  school*  They  are  not  patriotic  but 
self-interested* 

Power,  too  often*  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  adults.  The  student 
councils  are  puppets  which  carry  out  adult -formulated  rules.  Some 
form  of  *»egular  dialogue  is  reeded*  Perhaps  a panel*  made  up  of 
students*  teachers*  and  boal^  members  could  discuss  curriculum* 
discipline  and  other  problems* 

Guidance  poses  a great  problem*  Virtually  all  the  students 
were  dls-satisfied*  with  their  guidance  counselors.  They  did  not  i 
provide  the  help  in  planning  a career*  or  the  encouragement  the  ' 
students  needed*  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  case  load  for  coun- 
selors is  too  heavy*  and  many  are  inadequately  trained. 

Sex  education  was  discussed.  Many  students  felt  they  needed 
more  sex  education  at  an  earlier  age.  For  example*  the  7th  grade. 

The  questionaire  showed  that  many  students  gain  their  information 
from  companions.  They  felt  that  this  source  was  not  adaquate.  The 
desire  was  expressed  for  more  open  discussion  about  the  problems 
surrounding  sex.  Most  students  were  discouraged  by  the  embarrassment 
of  teachers  and  parents. 

COLLEGE 

The  students  wanted  more  consultation  about  curriculum.  They 
felt  that  their  classes  should  be  made  more  relevant  to  their  parti- 
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culaj?  needs.  In  answer  to  a questlonaire  on  "Unrest  Today  and  how 
Parents,  School,  Church  and  Comraunlty  can  modify  the  unrest  that 
exists"  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  college  studnets,  the  following 
broad  trends  were  discovered.  Religion  does  not  seem  relevant  in 
Itf  present  form.  Students  seek  a more  working  religion  keyed  to 
today *s  problems.  For  example:  Polk  Masses, 

Student  unrest  is  dur  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  futui'e  and 
the  fruitlessness  of  the  Vietnam  War,  Students  have  been  raised 
to  think  for  themselves.  In  exercising  that  freedom  they  find 
that  their  values  conflict  with  the  values  of  their  parents  and 
"The  Establishment",  The  world  is  moving  ahead  so  rapidly  that 
the  older  generation  Is  unable  to  keep  pace.  The  old  solutions 
no  longer  solve  the  new  problems.  The  young  are  aware  of  this  sit- 
uation, They  see  no  easy  solutions  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  or  the 
racial  issue.  They  feel  pressure  from  all  sides.  The  rioting  acts 
ai^  a pres  sure -reducing  valve, 

“ ""  Students  want  parents*  to  re-establish  the  parental  role. 

They  search  for  direction,,  a set  of  standards,  and  a strong  moral 
and  spiritual  environment.  They  tend  to  reject  their  permissive 
upbi^inging.  Since  they  have  been  sxirrounded  since  birth  by  the 
eftaqa^rements  of  material  success,  they  seek  other  goals  in  life, 

"thsy^  want  their  parents  to  spend  more  time  with  them.  They  seek 
WKSfe  and  better  communication  with  the  older  generation.  They 
tiasire  acceptance  for  themselves.  Just  as  they  are.  They  resent 
baing  pushed  into  a mold  of  their  parents*  making. 

The  conmunity  could  help  by  giving  them  specific  responsi-  i 
blXities,  Most  youth  felt  that  the  rebel  was  not  using  the  most I 
desirable  approach.  However  there  seemed  no  other  way  to  get  ' 
results.  Violence  and  brutality  were  not  approved,  but  individual 
expression  and  non-conformity  should  bo  tolerated.  Peaceful  demon- 
strations were  approved. 

Cheating  appears  to  be  a vei*y  serious  problem  at  Bloomsburg 
State  College,  Copies  of  tests  are  taken  and  distributed  before 
the  exam  day.  This  widespread  cheating  appears  to  bo  caused  by  the 
pressure  for  a good  grade  among  students  who  do  not  always  have 
the  greatest  ability.  Also  the  professor* a habit  of  using  the 
same  exam  more  than  once  seems  to  contribute  to  cheating.  Because 
of  rampant  cheating  and  scheduling  problems  the  final  examination 
schedule  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Students  take  exams  in  the 
gymnasium,  sitting  on  a folding  chair  and  using  a lap-board.  It 
is  very  difficult  for  a borderline  student  under  these  conditions. 
Sometimes  a student  will  have  three  final  exams  in  the  same  day. 

Exams  end  as  late  as  nine  o* clock  at  night.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  administration  allow  more  time  for  the  final  examinations,  so 
that  they  may  be  scheduled  over  a longer  time  period.  Perhaps,  a 
week  and  a half  would  be  better. 


VALUES  AND  RELIGION  COMMITTEE 

"Ohdating  goes  on  with  the  teacher's  knowledge,  but  few 
teachers  do  anything  about  It*"  These  high  school  students  were 
•aked  also,  "Does  the  student's  conscience  bother  him  If  he  cheats? 
Host  decided  that  cheating  Is  unfair  to  thos^  who  do  not  cheat., 

The  students  felt  that  one  should  respect  faith  In  general 
and  the  faith  of  others,  in  particular.  People  find  security  in 
belief.  In  times  of  crisis  they  seem  to  muster  up  more  faith  than 
in  every  day  life.  They  questioned  if  church  money  was  being  spent 
in  the  right  way.  Do  we  have  the  right  to  be  in  Vietnam? 

SOCIAL  NEEDS 

Most  of  the  Students  felt  a need  for  more  family  togetherness. 
They  felt  that  their  families  could  guide  them  toward  the  right 
goals  in  life,  and  could  help  them  make  the  right  kind  of  friends. 
Many  students  had  very  vague  notions  about  specific  responsibility 
to  the  community  and  to  the  nation.  In  o\ir  effort  to  be  broad- 
minded it  seems  we  have  foiled  to  inspire  the  traditional  feelings 
of  patriotism,  loyalty  and  responsibility  which  have  been  the  back- 
bone of  our  democratic  society.  We  have  been  afraid  to  teach  faith 
for  fear  of  dogmatism,  and  so  we  have  left  our  young  with  an  inada- 
qjuate  set  of  values.  The  remedy  seems  to  rest  with  the  individual 
faually* 

RECREATION 

All  the  youth  in  Columbia  County  agreed  that  there  was  not 
enough  to  do.  The  worker's  group,  who  were  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  21  felt  the  need  of  a centre  where  they  could  dance  and 
socialize.  They  were  left  out  of  the  high  school  and  college 
activities.  At  this  time  the  Y.M.C.A.  has  established  a recrea-/ 
tlon  committee  to  find  activities  for  this  age  group.  The  high 
school  group  felt  the  need  for  a teen-^ontre,  restricted  to  older 
teen-agers.  The  boys  wished  that  the  school  gymnasiums  could  be 
open  on  the  weekends  so  that  they  could  play  basketball.  There  will 
be  future  meetings  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  new  recreation 
facilities. 


RESULTS 


QUESTIONAIRE  FOR  YOUTH 
COLUMBIA  COUNTY*  FEBRUARY  1969 


Always 

Sometimes 

Never 

No 

40 

96 

61 

3 

17 

135 

54 

3 

18 

118 

73 

3 

34 

126 

51 

5 

51 

123 

40 

1 

22 

84 

103 

1 

55 

153 

6 

1 

109 

83 

19 

3 

122 

85 

7 

1 

17 

114 

63 

10 

81 

65 

3 

20 

128 

64 

2 

23 

74 

100 

1 

167 

49 

3 

1 

22 

106 

66 

2 

Opinion 

1.  I have  no  quiet  place  at  home  to  study, 

2,  There  is  bickering  in  my  home, 

3,  I feel  there  is  a barrier  between  my  par- 
ents and  me, 

4,  I discuss  personal  things  with  my  parents, 

5,  I am  consulted  in  family  decisions, 

6,  My  parents  are  trying  to  decide  my  vo- 
cation for  me, 

7,  My  parenta  let  me  make  by  own  decisions, 

8,  I got  encouragement  at  home, 

9,  My  parents  trust  me, 

10,  My  parents  are  too  strict, 

11,  I am  ashamed  of  my  parents, 

12,  I am  afraid  to  tell  my  parents  when  I have 
done  something  wrong, 

13,  My  parents  pry  into  my  private  affairs. 

14,  My  parents  are  interested  in  what  I 
accomplish, 

15,  My  parents  criticize  mo  too  much. 
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!♦  What  do  your  paranta  axpect  of  you  In  tha  followlnj^  araaat 

A*  Choras  in  tha  homa?  Virtually  all  ware  axpaotad  to  do  choes* 

B«  Rasponaibilitlea  to  brothera  and  aiatera?  Soma  atatad  that 
thay  baby-aat  or  halpad  tham  with  thalr  homawork. 

C.  Rasponalbllltlaa  to  your  church.  20^  atatad  that  thay  attandad 
Sunday  School  and  church. 

D.  Obadlanca  to  your  parantaT  All  aald  thay  wara  expactad  to  obay 
thalr  paranta. 

£.  Raaponalblllaa  to  your  coinraunityT  Only  10^  answered  this  ques- 
tion. They  mentioned  llttarlnp;  and  helping  clean  up  the  park. 

They  did  not  seem  to  know  what  the  question  meant. 

F.  Obedience  to  laws  and  regulations?  All  said  they  were  expected 

to  obey  the  lawa. 

0.  Grades  In  school?  Most  mentioned  an  average  that  they  were  ex- 
pected to  maintain.  For  example,  all  B's. 

II.  What  do  you  actually  do?  This  question  was  not  good  as  It  elicited 
the  same  answer*  as  I. 

III.  Wiat  do  you  expect  of  your  parents  In  the  way  of  guidance? 

A.  School?  All  wanted  their  parents  to  help  them  make  good  grades. 

B.  Social?  25^  said  they  wanted  their  parents  to  help  them 
make  friends.  Some  said  they  wanted  to  be  allowed  to  go  out. 

C.  Law  and  Order?  They  want  their  parents  to  help  them  If  they 
get  in  trouble  with  the  lew.  Some  wanted  their  parents  to 
make  a set  of  regulations  'for  them. 

D.  Finances?  Some  expected  an  allowance.  Others  said  they  earned 
their  own  money.  All  expected  help  if  they  needed  It. 

E.  Vocation?  Some  said  they  wanted  guidance  In  picking  their  Job. 
Others  said  they  had  too  much  guidance. 

F.  Higher  Education?  There  were  very  few  responses  to  this  ques"^. 
tion.  Most  said  they  expected  financial  aid. 

tv.  What  do  they  actually  do  In  guiding  you?  The  responces  here  were 
about  the  same  as  In  III. 
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To  Whom  would  you  take  your  most  serious  problem?  Why? 


Mob  25  Dad  8 Teacher  2 Minister  1 

Parents  15  Siblings  14  Friend  15 


U Do  you  feel  the  community  Is  proyldlng  you  with  enough  recrea- 
I tlon  facilities?  Yes  48  Wo  92  Ifo  opinion  36 

[!•  What  suggestions  would  you  have  for  better  or  more  recreational 
facilities? 

Enlarge  swimming  pool*  Coimnunlty  center  for  teens  105 

Dances  at  rural  schools*  Open  gym  on  weekends 
Clean  up  river  Y*  M»  C.  A* 

Artificial  Ice  rink 


II*  Would  you  assume  responsibilities  In  helping  to  promote  more 
recreational  facilities?  Yes  129  Ifo  23 

X*  What  activities  do  you  and  your  family  participate  In  together! 
Vacations  47  Church  27 

Sports  25  Miscellaneous  46 

"Sunday  Dinner"  12 

L Do  you  feel  you  and  yo\ir  family  should  do  more  or  less  things 
togeiher?  More  101  Less  27 

CI«  Bow  and  to  idiat  extent  should  youth  be  represented  and  recognised 
by  school  authorities  In  planning?  For  example-  curriculum? 

Curriculum  Yes  100  Bo  2 Panel  for  discussion  55 

m*  What  Is  your  definition  of  success? 

Goals  97  5o  responoe  15  Money  19  Freedom  5 Power  4 

Do  best  8 Job  41  Happiness  Security  5 Love  8 

19 

Friends  4 Health  1 Education  1 

XIII  IRiat  are  the  major  causes  of  school  drop-outs? 


C ommunlc  at  1 on 

5 

Finances 

7 pregnant 

14 

pressure  9 

parents 

41 

lack 

of 

Interest  95 

corrlculum 

Intelligence 

25 

Lasy 

12 

Teachers 

35 

rejection  6 

f -- 
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XV.  What  Is  the  major  problem  that  drop-outs  face? 

I Virtually  all  responded  Jobs. 

I 

f 

XVI.  Are  you  in  fayor  of  classes  grouped  according  to  ability? 

Yes  ‘ 143  No  56 

XVII.  Do  you  approve  of  a standard  uniform  for  physical  education? 

Yes  146  No  64 

jXVIII.Do  you  think  children  and  youth  should  be  allowed  access  to 
I lewd  and  suggestive  books*  magazines  and  movies? 

Yes  80  No  81 

iXU.  If  you  had  a very  strong  grievance  against  the  administration 
I would  you  riot*  demonstrate  or  arbitrate? 

Riot  30  Demonstrate  30  Arbitrate  88  No  78 

10.  Would  you  be  upset  If  the  youth  In  jour  school  rioted? 

Yes  120  No  66 

21.  To  idiat  extent  does  religion  and  your  own  spiritual  beliefs 
Influence  you  In  your  dally  life? 

Yes  127  No  92 

22.  Do  you  feel  that  your  religious  education  Is  adaquate? 

Yes  153  No  72 

23.  What  Is  the  main  source  of  your  sox  education? 

A.  Home  80 

B.  School  124 

C . Church  11 

D.  Companions  125 

84.  Do  you  feel  this  source  Is  adequate?  Yes  125  No  59 
86.  How  could  It  be  Improved? 

Better  school  programs  at  a younger  age.  For  example  7th  grade. 
More  open  and  frank  discussions  between  youth  and  adults. 
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K*  Do  you  consider  pre-marlt*!  sex  morally  wrong? 

Yes  121  ITo  80  ? 7 

Why?  It  Is  a sin  against  God. 

Someone  will  be  hurt. 

Girl  might  get  pregnant. 

Sex  should  be  de -emphasised. 

Why  not?  It  Is  a free  coiintry. 

It  Is  alright  If  birth  control  Is  \ised. 

la  a personal  decision  between  the  two  Involved. 

Comment:  The  **nos*  were  almost  entirely  male  responses. 
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BLOOMS  liUiiC  X . D . 1 PL YLVA:  i I A 


March  7,  1969 


Corami ttee  for  Youth  and  Children 


Coliirahia  Comity 


Dear  Friends 


The  Femdale  Traininf  Center  is  a school  under  the 


administi’ation  of  the  Colmahia.  Comity  School  i.'Orrd,  It  is  a school 
for  trainahles  T?ho  are  severely  mentally  retarded  and  physically 
handicapped.  The  present  enrollment  is  tirelve,  although  there  are 
many  children  on  a waitint'^  list  for  various  reasons. 

We  are  ocenpyinp  an  antiquated  one— room  country  school 
which  has  Iieen  condesmed  years  aao.  This  is  our  fifteenth  year  in 
this  environment  which  is  considered  most  undesirable,  Worhinf 
and  livinfr  conditions  here  sometimes  seem  almost  unsurmountaMe, 


Ue  need 


A new  school  with  several  rooms 


? 1 ay frroimd  equi  pmeut 


A lunch  service- 


A tape  recoi’der- 


Thank  you  for  your  conccnil 


Sincerely 


leaner  Sands  Smith 


Teacher 


Patricia  C,  Dillon 


Assistant 
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SISTSIl  M.  JOSITA,  SS.C.M.,  SAI.iT  GOLUM  .A  t>CilOOL,  40  t . 3rd  c t., 


;.LOO-'=  Lac 


PA 


MTXJiiE  OF  EDUCATIOJJAL  FATTEilI\S  A;;.  TiU'.Y  EFFECT  GdO’-Ut  CUILDaC', 

A.  Attitudes 

The  quality  of  the  pro f ram,  reg^^crdless  of  the  level,  most 
certainly  will  strengthen  or  damage  the  pupils  self-esteem. 
Therefoi’e,  it  ismost  important  to  liave  effective  planning.  The 
participants  in  the  planning  should  include  members  of  the  school 
hoard,  teachers,  supervisors,  counsellors,  health  personnel , 
custodians,  and  anyone  else  who  is  directly  or  indirectly 
concerned  with  the  moral,  ph^^sical,  and  intellectual  development 
of  the  child. 

Since  school  problems  differ  within  a school,  as  well  as 
within  the  tc^m  or  coimty,  it  is  expedient  to  have  group  meetings 
of  all  school  personnel  within  a given  area.  Meetings  of  this 
nature  would  help  each  school,  public  euid  private,  to  evalue.te 
its  problems  in  the  light  of  other  schools  and  enable  each  to 
develop  ::3^1icies  and  goals  for  the  general  improvement  in 
curriculum,  public  relations,  teacher  attitudes,  and  any  other 
glaring  deficiency  that  may  evolve  as  a result  of  the  discussion. 

B.  Budget 

Good  Iniclget  planning  is  a mechanical  procedure,  Imit  it 
should  not  looomc  so  mechanical  that  it  loses  sight  of  the  entire 
school  prof  ram.  Likewise,  since  federal  and  state  aid  ere 
available,  it  would  certainly  help  public  relationship  if  the  ' 
priva.tc  schools  were  invited  to  meetings  when  the  Ixidget  is  I'oinr  1 
plaiined.  In  this  way  each  school  would  l:«come  faiiiliar  with  the 
plaaming  aiid  certainly  would  know  whether  or  not  the  funds  were 


being  distrilaiited  equally  as  they  should  T:o  in  a democratic  society 
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Sciiool  toiidre-fcs  should  never  be  cut  so  drr.stically  t!iat 
the  result  would  Ixj  detrimental  to  school  prof ramniinf . Jrorj-outs 
are  usually  those  children  who  ahhor  school  and  studies,  there- 
fore, Ijudfetn  should  he  so  arranged  that  provisions  v/ould  Ixi 
made  for  students  v/ho  have  difficulty  with  their  studies.  wMich 
students  should  T3e  guided  into  other  prograris  for  which  they 
may  have  a natural  aptitude.  Thus,  when  one  is  happily  en; ared, 
problems  detrimental  to  cliaractcr  disappear. 

Sufficient  Ijiidget  allowances  in  each  depai'traexit  would 
eliminate  (lro:>-outs  and  delinquency.  Al.x)ve  all,  sufficient 
■budgets  would  provide  wholesome  school  operations,  contented 
faculty  members,  and  would  enable  each  school  to  provide  an 
excellent  program  of  study  — thus  producing  excellent  citizens 
wIk)  would  eventually  l^ecome  future  leaders  in  a comriruntiy. 

Presently  fow  schools  provide  for  the  evening  use  of  thei* 
buildings.  However,  Farsighted  administrators,  who  realize  that 
school  buildings  are  an  e:rpeiisivo  coismiritiy  resource,  are 
encouraging  the  v;ide  use  of  buildings  for  other  corimn.tiiy  activities 
when  they  are  not  needed  for  I’eriilar*  school  purposes.  This  use, 
since  it  involves  no  direct  coi^triMtion  to  the  uuinooses  of 
sciio41s,  is  plaiuied  so  that  no  cost  to  schools  is  mvolved,  although 
detailed  administrative  planning  is  necessary  and  complicated 
problems  do  au’ise. 

Major  studies  should  l3e  conducted  for  profite-ble  evenirif 
use  of  school  facilities,  iloreover,  one  of  the  a.reas  deficient  in 
tiie  elementary  school  is  the  use  of  the  library,  i^^ome  provision 
should  lye  made  for  use  of  the  library  after  school  hours. 
lock  the  schools  at  dismissed  time,  thus  limiting  the  use  of  very 
valuable  materials  to  five  and  one-half  hours. 


... 
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C.  Curriculum 

The  neu  sociel  st^idies  proprrjas  l^ein^  introduced  in  the 
elementary  school  program  at  present  will  expose  the  student 
to  a limited  Imowledre  of  a^ithropolofy  and  its  effects  on 
human  society, 

D.  Health 


The  present  ciii’ricnlum  for  developinfi;  food  health  hahits  j 
is  quite  limited.  One  must  depend  upon  the  ingenuity  of  the 
teacher  to  weave  health  instruction  into  the  science  program  of 
the  curriculum, 

Instructdrs  are  well  aware  of  the  practices  tha.t  are 
hamfiil  to  health,  however,  tiicir  a^hility  is  quite  limited  when 
it  comes  to  corroctinp  a health  hazard.  Students  listen  Ijiit  do 
not  follow  suggestions.  Parents  must  he  alerted  to  the  detriment 
to  health,  mid  they  in  turn  must  instruct  their  children. 

The  estallislmient  of  a health  department  in  every  town 
and  city  would  Ix)  very  teief icial , The  duty  of  an  appointed 


health  officer  would  he  to  inspect  the  schools  periodically  at 
unmiiiounced  intervals.  This  iiispection  soiild  include  the  entire 
school  — classrooms,  coi’ridors,  stairs,  lavatories,  custodian’s 
supply  rooms,  etc. 


In  the  elementary  school,  the  dentist  examines  stiidentB* 
teeth  in  the  first,  third,  and  seventh  grades.  The  written 
diagnosis  is  forwarded  to  parents,  assuming  tiiey  will  mane  m; 
appointment  with  the  family  dentist.  If  the  parent  does  not 
follow  the  suggestions,  applica^tion  can  lie  to  the  school 


nurse  for  free  denta.1  service.  However,  parental  income  and 
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Btatus  are  talzen  Into  consideration  lief  ore  rendering  financiil 
assistance. 

Bus  transportation  nay  proit'o  to  "be  a hazard,  if  the  Tniscs 
operate  under  cro^rded  conditions  and  close  scheduling.  An  over 
crowded  l?as  invites  nisl^eiiaving  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  A 
time-schedule  arranjrcd  too  closely  nalies  the  operator  tense. 


E,  Policy 


Educational  nolicics  as  such  are  not  determined  ly 
parents.  However,  matters  relatinr  to  school  policies  and 
practices  are  discussed  at  Parent  Teacher  Meetings,  Suteestions 
from  parents,  wiiich  merit  consideration  may  he  tried  in  the 
administration  it  the  school . 

Guidelines  reiarCAiir  dress  have  Tjeen  made,  Imt  were 
received  voirr  iX)orly  l3y  a minority  cron:?  of  pendents.  Complaints 
were  received.  However,  if  a stand  were  taicen  hy  the  ‘reneral 
area  where  the  shcooi  is  located,  the  directive  with  regards  to 
dress  would  ^^e  more  effective. 

There  is  no  coiinaiGitty  youth  c however,  the  conccns^is 

of  opiz ion  seems  to  Ix)  that  a curfew  would  result  in  the  improvement 


in  the  youth  of  tills  cormiiuiity. 
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Description  of  the  county. 


A,  Rural  - Small  Town  Areas 

Meadville 

Titusville 

Cambridge  Springs 

Gochranton 

Gonncau.tville 

Conneaut  Labe 

Linesvllle 


U,  Tcpulation  Ccffipositlon 


Ar^roziTTiate  numl'er  - 77,956 

Youth  to  21  - 59.7% 

Negro  - 1.4% 

G,  Income  Level  - Averaf^e 

D,  Major  Industries 

Talon,  Inc, 

American  Viscose 
.American  Brakeshoe 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Mai leable 
Channel lock,  Inc, 

McCrosky  Tool  Corp, 

Cyclops 

Saegertown  Components 
Blazon,  Inc, 
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ORGAI'; I NATION 

A,  Tyoes  of  meetings  and  total  nmaber  conducted. 


Sub-committee  meetings  6 
All  youth  meetings  8 

Ihill  committee  5 

Total  17 


B,  Participation, 

Most  of  the  adult  committee  members  were  from  the  lieadville 
area.  Youth  meetings  were  held  at  some  of  the  county  area 
schools.  Members  of  ihe  social  studies  classes  of  the  lieadville 
Area  High  School  attended  sub-committee  meetings  and  made  reports 
to  the  classes.  Recommendations  from  these  groups  v/ere  given 
to  the  sub-committee  chairmen.  Approximate  number  of  adults 
and  youth  attending  all  meetings  was  550. 

C.  Organizations  cooperating. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

Business  and  Professional  Women  (Meadville  & Titusville) 
Girl  Scouts 

City  Ibspital  School  of  Nursing 
NAtCP 

Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Crawford  County  Community  Council 
Allegheny  College 
Vo-Tech  School 
Youth  Employment  Service 


D,  Methods 

Questionnaires  - used  in  group  discussion  on  important  issues. 

Provided  a tool  for  open  discussion. 

Youth  Conference  - youth  groups  met  in  5 different  county  school 

districts  to  discuss  youth  problems  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  committee, 

Sub-coramittee  - combined  youth  and  adult  committee  groups  met 

to  study  reports  and  recommendations  submitted 
to  it.  Evaluated  and  selected  problems  of 
greatest  concern  to  be  included  in  the  county 
report. 
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SUB-CO^MI'^TEl::  FINDINGS 

EDUCATION 

1,  Many  teachers  need  to  gft  out  of  their  ruts  and  modernize  their 
methods  of  presenting  subjects  in  order  to  challenge  the  interest 
of  the  students, 

2,  Youth  need  more  effective  channels  of  communication  vjith  the 
administration  to  overcome  the  feeling  of  frustration  with  the 
present  situation, 

5,  High  schools  need  an  expanded  counseling  program  sc  that  counsel 
is  available  to  all  students  and  not  just  the  col lege- bound, 

4,  Married  students  should  be  permitted  to  participate  in  all 
extra-curricular  activities, 

5,  A broad  summer  school  urogram  should  be  offered  with  both  credit 
and  non-credit  courses  available, 

6,  The  Vo-Tech  education  should  be  expanded  so  that  it  is  available 
to  all  interested  students, 

7,  Schools  should  offer  a wider  range  of  required  subjects,  especially 
to  seniors,  so  that  students  may  choose  courses  that  will  have 
value  in  their  future  vocations, 

8,  Youth  feels  that  most  schools  are  now  offering  plenty  of  infor- 
mation on  drug  abuse,  but  it  is  not  very  effective.  Programs 
involving  teen-agers  that  have  been  through  the  drug  experience 
talking  to  other  teen-agers  may  have  more  impact, 

9,  *V11  colleges  should  have  a non-sectarian  chanel  with  strong 
emphasis  on  social  action, 

10,  f^Jual if icat ions  for  college  entrance  sliould  net  be  lovjcred  to 
accoriiPiodate  members  of  a minority  race, 

iUiGOMMBNDATIONS 

1,  Dehool  superintendants  should  have  periodic  in-service  training 
programs  v,?ith  compulsory  attendance  so  t liat  teachers  may  improve 
their  ruethods  of  presentation, 

2,  'I'he  local  school  boards  and  the  state  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  should  laake  more  funds  available  for  expanded  programs 
in  covinseling,  Vo-Tech  education  and  subject  matter  offered, 

3,  The  state  DPI  should  check  into  drug  abuse  programs  involving 
teen-agers  and  encourage  local  school  districts  to  use  them* 

4,  Members  of  a minority  group  desiring  a college  education  who  do 
not  meet  the  college  entrance  requirements  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  taking  sr^ecial  classes  to  help  them  qualify. 
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1,  ^jost  students  fail  to  understand  all  the  talk  of  a generation  gap. 

They  say  they  have  a satisfactory  rapport  with  parents, 

2,  Youth  do  feel  that  parents  expect  them  to  follow  in  their  footsteps, 
vjhile  they  prefer  to  raake  their  own  decisions. 

3,  Parents  are  apt  to  be  too  permissive  and  try  to  make  life  too  easy 
for  youth.  Parents  have  the  responsibility  of  giving  children  firm 
but  fair  d isciol ine, as  family  life  ulays  a major  role  in  determining 
the  stability  of  the  child  and  the  depth  and  solidarity  of  his  values. 

4,  Parents  need  to  become  ;TK)re  involved  in  student  activities. 

f.  The  community  needs  recreation  facilities  and  programs.  Programs 
should  be  nlanncd  for  family  groups  as  well  as  for  various  age 
grouns. 

6,  The  1-ieadstart  program  is  worthwhile  but  should  be  upgraded  with  more 
Parent  i nvo 1 vement , 

7,  bay  Care  programs  should  be  offered  only  when  there  is  a need  for  the 
Parents  to  work  or  arc  involved  in  a training  program, 

0,  Very  young  children  should  not  be  involved  in  programs  that  take  them 
out  of  the  home. 


RKGOMMdSty.)ATlONS 

1,  Less  emphasis  on  a generation  gap.  It  is  more  an  understanding  gap 
which  exists  not  only  between  youth  and  adults  but  avaong  youth  groups 
themselves, 

2,  The  formation  of  a high  bcliool  parent  group  similar  to  i he  elementary 
PT  \ so  that  Parents  can  l^e  better  informed  on  school  activities  and 
provide  arioth(;r  channel  through  which  students  uray  communicate  with 

t lie  ad  ministration, 

3,  City  and  borough  councils  should  TNlan  and  provide  for  more  recreation. 
The  hiring  of  a full-time  recrcai ion  director  for  Meadville  should 
heln  solve  this  problem  for  the  city.  School  facilities  are  now  being 
made  available  for  community  recreation  programs.  This  policy  should 
be  raade  general  so  that  facilities  funded  by  the  taxpayers  are  used 

to  their  full  potential, 

4,  All  pre-school  programs  should  be  supervised  by  trained  personnel.  Too 
many  of  these  programs  are  nothing  but  baby-sitter  service.  One  of  the 
most  important  phases  of  the  OEO  program  was  the  parent  involvement  and 
up-grading  of  home  life.  This  is  not  being  done. 
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PEiiR  GROUP  VALUES 

1,  The  12  o'clock  deadline  for  junior  licenses  needs  to  be  changed. 
Students  attending  drive-in  Dovies  or  dances  have  to  leave  too 
early  in  order  to  drive  their  dates  home  and  be  home  themselves 
by  12  o'clock, 

2,  The  voting  age  and  drinking  age  should  be  lowered  to  18,  Eighteen 
year  olds  are  graduating  from  high  school  and  being  drafted  and 
should  be  treated  as  adults, 

3,  The  draft  should  be  based  on  ^ more  equitable  system  V7hich  would 
help  to  relieve  youth  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  future, 

4,  The  present  draft  laws  are  driving  many  students  into  college 

to  avoid  being  drafted.  Because  these  students  are  not  primarily 
interested  in  a college  education  is  one  of  the  causes  of  so 
much  campus  unrest. 


RECOMMEUDAT IONS 


1,  The  state  legislature  could  base  the  12  o'clock  deadline  on 
Eastern  Standard  time  year  round.  This  would  give  youth  one 
extra  hour  during  the  Daylight  Saving  Time  period  when  activities 
start  at  a later  hour, 

2,  The  state  legislature  should  give  serious  consideration  to  lowering 
both  the  voting  and  the  drinking  age.  Students  today  are  rauch  raore 
knowledgeable  on  Politics  through  better  courses  in  political 
science  and  exposure  of  candidates  via  television.  Low-alcohol 
beverages  may  be  made  legal  for  the  18  and  19  year  old  with  the 
full  drinking  age  lowered  to  20,  This  may  help  eliminate  the 
danger  of  teenagers  driving  across  state  lines  to  buy  liquor, 

3,  Military  service  shoiild  be  made  compulsory  for  one  year  immediately 
following  gradviation  from  High  School,  This  plan  would  be  fair  to 
all  and  permit  yoijth  to  plan  their  futxire  with  a little  more 
certainty.  College  students  could  pursue  their  education  without 
the  threat  of  the  draft  constantly  hanging  over  their  heads. 
Employers  would  be  more  willing  to  hire  youth. 
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impact 

1,  Ur>on  the  reconniendation  of  the  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth, 
there  will  be  youth  renresentation  on  all  sub-committees  for  a 
county  study  of  drug  abuse, 

2,  Because  of  discussion  at  a committee  meeting,  vjith  youth  acting 
unon  recommendations  made  at  this  meeting,  a misunderstanding 
between  youth  and  the  school  administration  over  an  after-nrom 
party  was  resolved, 

3,  Tentative  plans  for  the  forming  of  a local  youth  council  are  being 
made,  with  the  possibility  of  youth  having  representation  on  all 
committees  of  the  Meadville  Development  Council  and  other 
important  community  groups. 


Thelma  Addleraan  — - County  .Adult  Ghairioan 

Charlene  Huff  County  Youth  Chairman 

Roseann  Russell  Committee  Chairman 

Donald  Dickey  Committee  Chairman 

Barbara  Bole Gonunittee  Youth  Chairman 

David  Canfield  Committee  Youth  Chairman 
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TO  YOUTH 

If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  life’s  temptations 
Are  bidding  you  to  heed  their  beck  and  call, 

If  you  can  dream  and  have  high  expectations 
Yet  not  mind  working  hard  to  win  it  all... 

If  you  can  take  the  advice  of  those  who  love  you 
Yet  learn  to  make  decisions  for  yourself. 

If  yoti  can  cheer  as  others  pass  above  you. 

And  put  your  d isaooointments  on  the  shelf, ,, 

If  you  can  work  and  not  make  toil  your  roaster. 

If  you  can  gain  and  not  make  gold  your  aim. 

If,  vdiether  you  meet  triumph  or  disaster, 

You  can  be  proud  of  how  you  "played  the  game",.. 

If  you  can  smile  when  odds  are  all  against  you. 
Determined  to  try  even  harder  still. 

If  when  your  foes  have  practically  convinced  you 
"You  can't" — you  buckle  down  and  say — "I  will".,. 

If  friends  count  more  with  you  than  wealth  and  power 
And  you're  at  home  alike  with  great  and  small. 

If  you  know  success's  finest  hour 
Yet  place  respect  and  honor  over  all... 

If  you  can  be  unselfish  and  forgiving, 

/\nd  give  thanks  for  the  blessings  you've  received. 

If  you  can  face  the  challenge  of  living 

And,  choosing  right  from  wrong,  are  not  deceived,,. 

If  you  can  r-ut  your  heart  into  attaining 
The  goal  you  seek,  and  do  your  best  each  day 
Yet,  without  hesitating  or  complaining. 

Help  others  gladly  as  you  go  your  way,,. 

If  you  can  live  the  Golden  Rule  each  minute. 

And  shape  your  course  according  to  God's  plan. 

Yours  is  the  World — and  everything  that's  in  it 
.And,  what  is  more — you'll  RiiALLY  be  a MAN! 


Crawford  County  Committee 
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The  Crawford  County  Com- 
mittee for  ChOdreu  and  Youth 
held  its  organizational  meeting 
last  night  at  the  YWCA  and 
began  its  counly  study  of  cliil- 
dren  and  youth  problems  for  tiie 
Governor’s  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  in  October  and 
a White  House  Conference  a 
year  from  now. 

County  chahinan  Mrs. 
Charles  Addleman  reported  that 
24  young  people  and  adults  at- 
tended tlie  meeting.  She  first 
told  about  previous  W'hite  House 
conferences  on  children  and 
youth.  One  has  been  held  in 
each  decade  of  this  century 
upon  call  cf  the  incumbent 
President. 

Id  1909  the  focus  was  on  care 
of  dependent  children;  in  1919, 
standards  for  health,  education 
and  working  conditions  of  the 
American  child;  1930,  child 
health  and  protection;  llMO, 
children  in  a democracy;  1950. 
developmg  in  children  t h e 
menial,  emotional  and  spiritual ' 
Qualities  essential  to  individu.il ! 
happiness  and  responsible  j 
citizensliip;  1960,  to  promote 
opportunities  for  children  and! 
youth  to  realize  their  full 
potential  for  a creative  life  in 
freedom  and  digoity.  i 

Past  Results  lusted 

Mrs.  Addelmau  said  notable 
results  of  p.ist  confc-rcnces  have 
been  the  creation  of  the  Chij- 
dren’s  iUirciui,  enactment  of 
child  labdi-  laws,  development 
of  a feder.il-.state  program  for 
maternal  and  cliild  health  scr- 1 
vices,  federal  aid  to  education,  j 


I and  creation  of  four  national 
committees:  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Children  and 
j YoiiUi,  Council  of  National  i 
Organizations  for  Children  and 
I Youth,  National  Council  of  State 
I Com  in  it  tecs  for  Children  and 
I Youth  and  the  National  Com- 
j milteo  for  Children  and  Youth. 

I The  chairman  concluded  her 
j review  of  the  past  by  stating 
j that  “preparaiion  for  the  197U 
I ccnfcronce  comes  at  a time 
! when  our  country  is  faced  with 
I many  youth  problems.  The  re- ! 
suits  of  this  conference  should  | 
be  as  meaningful,  if  no^  more  I 
so,  than  any  of  the  past  con-  j 
fcrences,” 

Michael  Landers  of  Erie, 
director  of  the  state’s  14-coiiaty 
Region  6 for  the  Study  of  Chil- 
dren and  Youth,  reixirtod  on  tlie 
purpose  of  the  governor’s  con- 
ference — to  be  held  at  Har- 
risburg Oct.  7 — which  is  to 
prepare  a final  report  from  the 
six  regions  for  presentation  at 
the  White  House  Conference 
Feb.  15-21,  1970. 

Chairmen  Listed 

Miss  Charlene  Huff,  recently 
appointed  county  youth  chair- 
man, outlined  the  three  areas  to 
be  studied.  They  (and  their 
respective  chairmen)  are  as 
I'oilows: 

Peer  Group  Values,  Miss  Ro- 
seana  ivussell,  cxecuuve  direc- 
tor of  the  YWCA;  .Horae,  Carl 
Parsoti.  chairman  of  Ideadville 
Human  Relations  Committee, 
and  Education,  Donald  Dickey, 
director  of  Crawford  County; 
Area  Vocational-T  e c h n i c a 1 1 
School.  j 

Mr.s.  Adclclmari  tirged  that 
any  yoiitli  or  adult  iutercsted  in 
serving  on  a committee  should 
contact  her  at  336-1820. 


\Yotith  Group 
\C  hair  men 
[Announced  \ 

Mns.  Charles  Addleman,  chair- J 
man  of  tlie  Crawfonnd  County  i 
Committee  on  Children  and ' 
Youtfli,  anrjouriced ‘^'he  appomt-j 
meiit  of  three  sirhcommittee : 
adult  chairmen.  Thi’  iximmitfees  I 
wU  exynloT^  the  areas  of  home, 
eduoatioD , a'Ud  peer  groiQ^  vai-  i 
ties  to  determine  the  posiiive ' 
amd  negative  community  factors  j 
aiffectiog  chiidren  a«d  yoiilih, ; 
and  from  which  their  valuer  and  j 
problems  are  derived. 

Home  is  broadily  defmed  ais 
the  family,  ethnic,  religious, 
heail’tih,  economic,  edrucationai 
and  vocational  background  of 
an  mdivi'd-uai  as  it  affects  his 
values  but  also  other  reJated 
eommimisty  services  including 
mass  media  programs  which  af- 
fect the  values  and  develop- 
ment of  an  iadividtial.  "Peer 
group  values”  defined  as  that  | 
imiQue  environment  cro.ated  by  | 
youth  wflii{.''li  develops  a.nd  et:i- 1 
forces  .staodiards  poculiar  to  rt- 1 
self,  and  which  intay  differ  from  1 
the  tira<ifltionail.  ' 


D<jiaild  Dickev  rp..  - - 
cornmhtoe  on  edij  : • 

diro'no.-  of  the  I'ravi'.oi  .jn- 
Vocat.or/al-Tk-'.'hrue,'.  1 ar 

former  director  of  '.f^admi 
Voeationvil  School.  He  is  men 
btT  of  Che  official  h-oa.'d  of  Sy.ot 
UDttted  MeCiodist  Cr-uroh 

Miss  Roseaan  P.-jsse-i  w: 
ebaar  Che  comm.’ttt-e  on  p€i 
group  values.  She  hjr  Ivk-.  tt 
executive  director  cd  the  YWe 
for  the  past  four  years  Mrrklr 
ivith  the  Y-Tecn  dpparemen 
.She  was  formeriv  a :-’,vjV 
in  the  eiern eoiary  i 

C o n n e a u t V i I ' e She 
a member  of  the  Youth  Kmplr/} 

; mm;  Service  Com  mis  re,  th- 
! Smoloug  aajd  Health  Comm.ltee 
aod  iis  spr^asor  of  .a  Serikir  Hig. 
Youth  Group  of  the  Oimrch  o 
Christ  in  Coc'ceaubhlle. 

Eacii  chairman  riil  be 
ed  by  a with  coc.hasrmcm  ^a■ 
a committee  conipo.,-e<i  of  a 
least  35  per  cem  youCli. 

The  coimty  committee  whl 
report  its  findings  to  a atsie 
wide  group,  w^Mch  m xxrm  wil 
offer  kefarmation  at  a W'hit* 
House  ooofereTEce  on  voirCh  ir 
1970. 


Carl  Panson  will  chair  Hie 
committee  oji  the  home.  He  has 
been  a Wyer  in  the  purehasiiig 
department  of  Talon,  diviisioii  of 
TeKtron.,  Inc.  for  the  jast  30 
yeaais.  He  is  chairman  of  tiie 
Moaidn-ille  Human  Relations 
Committee  aad  president  of  the 
j MeadviMe  Council  of  Churches,  j 
He  is  a member  of  Trinity  Lutii-  | 
eram  Churdi.  I 


Do  Ail  You  Can 

“1  coiiiiot  do  mueli,’’  said  a little  star, 
“T(i  ni;ik('  this  d.-irk  world  bri”ld  ; 
itiy  .silvery  beaiii.s  cannot.  [)ierc.c  far 
Inlo  t.ho  gloom  of  niglit  ; 

Yet.  1 njii  ))!irt  of  God  ’.s  t;re;il.  |ilaii, 
and  .HO  1 will  do  tlie  IjchI  Dial  I ciii.'’ 
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Children-i 
Conference 

A conference  of  Region  VI, 
Council  for  Human  Services, 
Committee  on  Children  and 
Youth,  will  be  held  next  Satur- 
day from  I to  4 p.m.  at  the 
electronics  classroom  building, 
Edinboro  State  CoUege. 


ih  Committee 
To  Be  Held  ! 

I 

Legion  Keystone  State  boys’  j 
award.  j 

Any  committee  member  who  | 
is  interested  in  attending  and ' 
who  did  not  receive  an  inv'ila-| 
tion  TO  the  conference  is  asked 
to  call  Mrs.  Addiemao,  336-1820. 


Mrs.  'fhelma  A d d 1 c m a n , j 
Crawford  County  adult  chair- 
man, 4nd  David  Canfield,  youtli 
representative,  will  serve  on  the 
I r c commendaticais  committee 
; which  will  meet  Friday  e\'enmg 
and  Saturday  morning. 

Dr.  Chester  T.  McNerney, 
Edinboro  president,  will  deliver 
the  welcoming  address  at  the 
conference.  Richard  L.  Heasley, 
regional  chairman,  will  preside. 
Max  Rosenn,  cbaiiman  of  the 
Governor’s  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youtli  and  tiie  Human 
Relations  Commission,  will  ex- 
plain the  state’s  planning  for 
the  1907  White  House  Con- 
ference. 

Otlier  speakers  are  Dr.  John 
D.  McLain,  director  of  the  cen- 
ter for  educational  research  and 
regional  development  at  Clarion 
State  College,  and  Frank  L. 
Demray  of  Han’isburg,  student 
and  recipient  of  the  American* 


I Governor  Extends 
Invitation  to  Meet 

Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer  has 
sent  invitations  to  all  members 
of  the  Committee  on  ChUdren 
and  Youth  who  have  expressed 
interest  to  attend  a Region  VI 
conference  Saturday  at  1 p.m. 
at  Edinboro  State  College. 
Registration  will  be  taken  from 
noon  until  1. 

Mrs.  Thelma  Addieman  is 
Crawford  County  adult  chair- 
man. Miss  Roseann  Russell  aod 
•Donald  Dickey  have  been  acting 
as  subcommittee  adult  chair- 
men. Charioen  Huff  of  Edin- 
boro,  a senior  at  Allegheny 
College  w'ho  is  counit.y  youth 
chairman,  will  b<T  prevented  by 
final  exam.s  from  altcudijjg  the 
confcroncc.  Barbara  Boh?  is 
subcommjllce  youtli  chairmun. 


Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer 
R equests  your  presence 
at  the 

Region  V!  Conference 
of  the 

Council  Jor  Human  Services 
Committee  on  Children  and  Youth 
Saturday , June  7,  196  9 
h’lectronics  Class  Room  Building 
R ootns  III  and  112 
Rdinboro  State  College 
1:00  P.M.  - 4:00  P.M. 

RSVP 
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The  Eonorable  Max  Rosenn 
Chairman,  Governor's  Committee  on 
Children  and  Youth 
Council  for  Human  Services 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Mr.  Rosenn s 


Attached  hereto  is  a special  report 
tee  (Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Perry)  for 
Conference  on  Children  and  Yourh. 


of  the  Tri -County  Commi 
the  1970  VJhite  House 


•The  report  v/as  prepared  by  Itr.  VJilliam  T,  Lunsford,  Coordin 
for  the  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  and  Chairman,  Dauphin  Couic 
in  cooperation  with  the  Chairmen  of  Cumberland  and  Perry 
Counties  respectively. 


\'J1LL1AK  T.  LUHSFORD 

Chairman 

Dauphin  County 


JG^  A.  JOHNSON 
CIaairmam.y 
C'umberland  Co'anty 


CARSON  S. 
Chairman 
Perry  Con 
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SECTION  1 . 


a.  Demographic  Profile 

The  Tri-County  area,  Cumberland,  Dauphin  and  Perry  counties, 
is  a contiguous  area  that  has  Harrisburg,  the  State  Capital,  as  its 
*'hub''  or  pivot  point  * There  is  a definite  relationship  and  affinity 
for  all  of  Dauphin  County,  practically  all  of  Cumberland  County  and 
all  of  Perry  County  to  the  Harrisburg  area. 

This  area  has  both  urban,  suburban  and  rural  areas.  Ihere  are 
112,3^7  occupied  housing  units  in  these  three  counties  based  on  the 
i960  Census.  The  Patriot  (morning)  and  The  Evening  News  in  the 
Harrisburg  area  are  the  largest  newspapers  (combined  daily  circula- 
tion of  111,596)  and  the  Sunday  Patriot-News,  Harrisburg,  the  largest 
Sunday  with  97,540.  The  total  Sunday  Patriot-News  circulation  is 

163,130. 

The  Retail  Trading  Zone  includes  all  three  counties  and  extends 
north  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Dauphin  County,  northeast  to 
Williamstown , east  to  Annville,  Palmyra  and  PLount  Gretna,  southeast 
to  Mount  Joy  and  York  Haven,  western  boundary  of  Cumberland  and 
Perry  Counties,  northwest  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Juniata  County. 

b.  Population  Composition 

The  population  of  this  area  for  the  Harrisburg  City  proper  and 
the  Retail  Trading  tone,  referred  to  above  is  4S3j300.  In  the  I960 
census,  there  were  167,44^  males  and  177? 623  females  in  Cumberland 
and  Dauphin  Counties.  In  Dauphin  and  Cumberland  Counties  for  I960, 
there  vjere  321,700  whites,  23,010  blacks  and  272  of  other  races  for 
a total  of  345,071.  Some  61,070  of  these  were  high  school  graduates; 
13,656  had  some  college  and  13,929  were  college  graduates. 

The  i960  census  indicated  that  24,614  of  the  population  were 

ages  15  to  19  and  19,000  ages  20  to  24  for  a total  of  43,814.  In 

the  almost  10  intervening  years,  there  has  been  a substantial  rise 

in  the  number  of  young  people  in  these  age  groups. 

The  Capital  Area  Youth  forum  Survey  conducted  last  year  ( 1 968 ) 
indicates  that  among  10th,  11th  and  12th  graders,  69.9/^  of  the 
population  was  white;  6.2^  black;  1 ,8fo  other  and  1.9%  did  not  indi- 
cate their  racial  origin. 

c.  Income  Level 

The  1967  Sales  iianagement  Source  of  Buying  lower  ^ives  Harris- 
burg a total  income  of  $1,038,371,000  and  total  sales  of  $747,619,000. 
The  per  capita  income  was  $2,554  as  contrasted  to  $2,132  in  Jilkes- 
Barre-Haselton ; $2,525  in  Lancaster;  $2,249  in  Altoona  and  4,2,638 
in  Allentown-Bethlehem-Laston.  Of  the  retail  sales,  $147,454,000 
was  for  food  and  $143,291,000  for  general  merchandise  and  $49,397,000 
for  apparel. 

In  the  Harrisburg  area,  16.4%  of  the  population  have  incomes 
under  $3,000  and  19.3%  above  $10,000. 
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d.  Leading  Industries 


The  leading  industries  are  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  with  3j799 
employed;  Hershey  Foods  (Chocolate),  3,700;  aIhF  Inc.,  electronics, 
2,41S;  Bell  Telephone  of  Penna . , 2,41S  and  TRVj  Inc.,  aerospace, 

2,043.  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  employed  15,700  at  the 
time  the  report  was  published;  biechanicsburg  Navy  Depot,  5,950; 

Nev^/  Cumberland  Army  Depot,  3,100;  and  Hershey  Estates,  1,620. 

In  1966,  12  new  industries  located  in  the  Harrisburg  area. 
Forty-eight  new  industries  came  into  the  area,  1962-1966,  bringing 
4,790  new  jobs  and  $21.5  million  in  recurring  payrolls.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  *^Book  of  the  Month  Club  Inc.'*  to  open  a new  plant  in 
the  Mechanicsburg  area  adjacent  to  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  brought 
another  two  million  payroll, 

Dith  the  end  of  Olmsted  Air  Force  Base  as  an  active  installation 
in  U.S.  Air  Force  inventory,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  took 
over  the  area  and  established  a commercial  airport  which  includes 
two  major  carriers,  Allegheny  and  TWA, 


SECTION  II. 


a.  Organization  of  Youth  Forum 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  I960  v/hite  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth,  tbe  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  was  established  at  the  request 
of  participating  young  people  and  adult  advisers  to  permit  a contihing 
of  the  valuable  Tri-County  (Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Perry)  Committee 
program  dealing  with  problems  of  young  people  in  the  post  mid-fifties 
period. 

Now  entering  its  11th  year  and  with  35  senior  high  schools 
participating,  the  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  has  as  its  purpose: 

The  purpose  01  the  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum 
shall  be  to  provide  opportunities  for  our  youth 
to  participate  in  and  become  a part  of  those 
democratic  processes  and  experiences  deemed  to  be 
vital  to  the  growth  and  training  of  desirable  cit- 
zens  in  a free  society. 

The  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  has  its  own  organization.  Each 
participating  school  is  authorized  one  Student  Cabinet  member.  The 
cabinet,  which  elects  its  own  officers,  is  the  planning  group  for 
the  Youth  Forum,  There  is  an  Adult  General  Chairman,  a school 
administrator  and  an  Adult  Adviser  for  each  of  the  several  committees, 
including  Day  Program,  Evening  Program,  Public  Information,  School 
and  Community,  Topics,  etc.  However,  the  Adults  are  Advisers  only. 

b.  Organization  for  White  House  Conference 

John  A.  Johnson,  Directory  of  Secondary  Education  for  West 
Shore  Schools,  vjas  selected  as  Chairman  for  Cumberland  County; 

Major  Carson  E,  R.  Holman,  of  Carson  Long  Institute,  for  Perry 
County  and  William  T,  Lunsford  Jr.,  Community  Service  Director  of 
the  (Harrisburg)  Patriot-News , for  Dauphin  County,  Separate  County 
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organizations  were  established  as  reqaesteu  by  tiie  booidinator  for 
Region  III.  Iiov;ever,  the  three  raen,  long  experienced  in  the  contin- 
uing work  of  the  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum,  continued  to  work  together 
in  furtherance  of  the  Governor’s  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth. 
Hence,  the  separate  Tri-County  Committee  report. 

c.  Types  of  Meetings  and  Participation 

(1)  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  had  individual  conferences,  dis- 
cussion groups,  classes,  seminars,  "buzz-sessions,’'  debates 

'etc  Min  33  . scniniv  hi  ; R schools  prior  to  th  Forum  itself 
vdiich  was  held  Friday,  March  If,  1969  at  Irinity  High  School 
Shiremanstown , with  700  participants,  all  youth,  10th, 

11th  and  12th  gradeis. 

(2)  Tri-County  Meetings  for  .Hiite  House  Conference:  1 3 

Sub-Committee  Meetings:  1 1 

Full  Committee,  Youth  and  Adults:  2 

d.  Survey 

In  the  1966  year,  the  Student  Cabinet  of  the  Capital  Area 
Youth  Forum,  headed  by  John  Nikoloff,  then  a senior  at  Cencral 
Dauphin  East  High  School,  designed  a Survey  to  be  administered  to 
teen-agers  in  10th,  11th  and  12th  grades  in  30  senior  high  schools. 
Student  Cabinet  members  designed  the  80  questions  that  were  asked 
of  nearly  18,000  students.  Their  responses  provide  a vast  store- 
house of  information  on  teen  thinking,  ideas,  attitudes,  beliefs 
etc.  that  cannot  help  but  be  invaluable  to  the  Governor’s  Committee 
on  Children  and  Youth  and  to  the  1970  V/hite  House  Conference. 

e.  The  1969  Youth  Forum 

Jith  the  vast  storehouse  of  survey  information  available  to 
them  as  concrete  Idence  of  vjhat  teen-agers  in  the  Iri-County 
(Cumberland.  Dauphin,  Perry)  area  really  think,  hs  indicated 
previously,  the  700  participants  in  the  1 969  Youth  Forum  wanted  to 
find  ways  to  "bridge  gaps."  A Resolutions  Committee,  headed  by 
Frank  Deramy,  Central  Dauphin  senior  was  established  together  with 
a Topics  Committee,  headed  by  Jilliam  McDaniel,  Cedar  Cliff  senior. 
Donald  Elfenbein,  John  Harris  senior,  vjas  Teen  Chairman.  Elfenbein 
is  Dauphin  County  Youth  Chairman  for  the  Jhite  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth. 

Six  topic  areas  covering  "gaps"  between  nations  (I),  between 
races  (II),  within  the  individual  (III),  in  the  education  system  (IV), 
betV)/een  £ . 'ups  (V),  betvjeen  individuals  and  government  (VI)  were 
established.  Groups  vjere  further  subdivided  into  rich-poor, 
urban-suburban  and  young-old. 

Tentative  resolutions,  called  statements,  were  set  up  based  on 
recommendations  from  the  individual  schools.  These  statements  were 
explored  at  the  schools  in  classes,  discussion  ^.^oups , debates,  panels 
"buzz-sessions",  assemblies  and  in  many  other  ways. 

On  March  If,  1969,  the  700  participants  discussed  in  detail 
through  individual  V\/orkgroups  the  resolutions.  A great  deal  of  the 
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discussions  was  televised  by  WITF,  Channel  33;  in  a tvjo-hour 
program  presented  March  20,  1969.  The  Youth  Forum  was  part  of  ''The 
Honest  Generation''  series  of  four  March  programs  telecast  by  v/ITF . 
Media  coverage  of  the  Youth  Forum,  particularly  by  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot-News , was  outstanding. 


SECTION  III.  Sub-Committee  Findings 

a.  Youth  Values 

In  the  field  of  Youth  Values , the  Tri-County  Chairmen  and  the 
Dauphin  County  Chairman  did  not  stress  this  aspect  particularly  be- 
cause so  much  of  this  material  was  covered  thoroughly  and  adequately 
by  the  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  I960 
V/hite  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  program  in  the  Tri- 
County  (Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Perry)  area  and  has  existed  for  the 
past  10  years.  The  views  of  17,817  teen-agers  in  30  Central 
Pennsylvania  senior  high  schools  including  all  in  the  Dauphin,  Perry 
and  Cumberland  County  areas  were  obtained  in  1968  through  a Survey 
(Appendix  1).  These  teen-age  opinions  and  thinking  were  reinforced 
by  more  than  700  1969  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  participants  repre- 
senting teen-agers  in  33  schools.  The  1969  group  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  problems  of  ''bridging  gaps''  or  finding  ''ways  to  bridge 
gaps  that  exist  in  ourselves,  in  our  nation  and  in  our  world.''  The 
1969  Gapital  Area  Youth  Forum  report  is  Appendix  II. 

b.  Home  Life 


The  Home  Life  Committee  was  headed  by  Miss  Pamela  Hurd,  now  a 
1969  Central  tauphin  High  School  graduate.  Mr.  V\1illiam  Johnson, 
Special  Assistant  to  Gov.  Shafer,  was  Adult  Chairman.  The  report  of 
this  committee  is  shown  as  Appendix  III.  It  is  a very  thorough 
analysis  by  a dedicated  young  woman  and  her  committee  for  which  she 
deserves  much  praise.  The  comments  made  on  page  7 of  her  report  re- 
garding the  ‘'Youth  and  the  Outside  World''  deserve  reading  by  today's 
teens  who  may  feel  alienated  and  estranged  in  a society  that  seems 
too  busy  to  bother  with  them. 

Unfortunately,  on  page  8,  Pamela  and  her  committee  utter  a 
cry  of  '*Who's  listening?"  in  regard  to  apparent  adult  disinterest. 
This  is  an  area  of  great  concern  to  this  committee--how  can  we  get 
through  to  more  adults  the  necessity  of  facing  up  squarely  to  so- 
ciety's problems  and  doing  something  about  them? 

c.  Education 


In  the  field  of  Education , the  report  was  prepared  and  submitted 
by  Miss  Patricia  Dye,  then  a senior  at  Cedar  Cliff  High  School,  who 
has  now  been  graduated.  Miss  Dye  deserves  praise  for  the  great  deal 
of  time  and  attention  she  gave  to  her  responsibilities.  She  is  a 
tireless  worker. 

The  Education  Committee  report.  Appendix  IV,  is  a generalized 
indictment  of  certain  aspects  of  the  educational  program.  Unfor- 
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tunately,  the  remarks  are  generalized  in  nature  and  need  more 
specificity  and  back-up  evidence.  The  comments  that  ''there  are 
thousands  of  people  v/ith  an  aversion  to  personal  involvement,  and, 
occasionally,  an  insensitivity  to  human  suffering,'  certainly  has 
some  truth  and  some  validity,  particularly  in  view  of  the  cormTients 
made  on  page  8 of  the  Home  Life  report. 

However,  the  Education  report  does  not  take  into  account,  for 
example,  the  millions  of  people  throughout  the  United  States  who 
volunteer  to  give  unselfishly  of  themselves,  their  time  and  their 
talents  to  further  such  causes  and  organizations  as  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  American  Cancer  Society,  the  Tri-County  United  Fund  and 
its  47  member  agencies,  the  Goodwill  Industries,  the  Volunteers  of 
America  and  many  others. 

The  comment  on  page  2,  Appendix  III  (Education  report)  that  it  is 
“instilling  of  a middle  class  mind-set  upon  students,  and  the  con- 
cept of  the  public  school  as  reflecting  local  community  values  and 
norms'*  is  another  inaccurate  phrase.  It  is  the  same  parents,  the 
same  school  systems  and  the  same  middle  class  predominately  white 
teen-agers  that  attached  through  the  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  on  a 
spe cif ic  issue  basis  the  "gaps'*  of  black-white,  urban-suburban,  old- 
young  and  many  others.  This  is  not  mind-set  on  the  part  of  students, 
teachers,  administration,  the  school  boards  or  parents. 

d.  Youth  Forum 

( 1 ) Black  Heritage 

One  of  the  statements  (resolutions)  presented  to  the  1969 
Capital  Area  Youth  Forum,  II-l,  called  for  the  ’'acceptance  of  the 
Black  heritage,  and  for  social  and  political  equality  to  be  given 
the  Black  man  by  all  Americans  . . . We  call  for  complete  and  total 
integration  of  all  aspects  of  American  life,  and  plead  for  all 
Americans  to  come  together  in  a search  for  freedom  and  fullness  in 
life . '* 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a vote  of  'IVfo  for  and  29/b 
against  although  the  student  population  as  revealed  by  the  1968 
Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  survey  of  17,817  teen-agers  in  30  senior 
high  schools  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  area  revealed  89>9% 

Caucasian  and  6.2%  Negroid.  The  response  to  this  question  is  not 
middle  class  white  mind-set. 

( 2 ) Race  Separation 

Resolution  II-4  pertained  to  black  student  demands  by  some 
groups  for  "separate  facilities,''  i.e.,  separation  of  races . The 
final  resolution  adopted  said: 

We  feel  blacks  should  be  given  more  active  roles  in 
school  administration  and  student  government,  along 
with  white  students.  More  courses  pertaining  to 
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black  culture  and  history  should  be  instituted  into 
college  curriculas.  These  and  other  v^ays , through 
a joint  effort  of  whites  and  blacks,  administrators 
and  students  alike,  a more  meaningful  life  in  the 
universities  of  America  may  be  had. 

This  was  adopted  by  a 1007b  unanimous  vote. 

(3 ) School  Segration 

Thoughtful  was  the  approach  of  the  1969  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum 
in  which  students  from  34  schools  participated.  On  the  question  of 
immediate  end  to  "segregation  in  schools,"  II-7,  they  voted  '^no . 

The  to  30^0  "no’*  vote  was  occasioned  by  their  belief,  expressed 

in  discussion,  that  end  to  segregation  and  the  re-distribution  of 
blacks  in  white  schools  had  to  proceed  gradually. 

(4)  Excessive  Abuse , Right  of  Dissent 

The  student  participants  did  not  want  any  more  violence  and  they 
were  well  aware  of  the  problems,  financial  as  well  as  otherwise,  in 
transporting  students  from  one  area  to  another  over  considerable 
distances  in  many  cases.  This  is  indicated  in  another  area  of  state- 
ment VI-1,  pertaining  to  excessive  abuse  of  the  right  of  dissent  in 
America.  By  a for  vote,  the  group  believed: 

The  Youth  Forum  recommends,  for  prevention  of  illegal 
acts  associated  with  dissent,  the  organization  and 
establishment  of  an  arbitration  board  empowered  to 
hear  the  position  of  both  sides  of  the  dispute  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  problem 
and  to  offer  possible  settlement  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  democratic  process. 

( 5 ) Exclusive  Clubs 

At  the  same  time,  the  students  voiced  their  disapproval  of  vjhite 
clubs  who  restrict  membership.  "Only  when  all  functions  of  society 
are  integrated  can  resolutions  be  reached  to  our  racial  problems.'* 

**'4e  call  on  all  members  of  such  clubs  to  fight  within  their  clubs 
to  change  racist  policies,  to  fully  publicize  their  efforts,  and 
only  to  retain  membership  in  those  organizations  whose  aims  are 
morally  compatible  with  its  practices.  We  go  on  record  as  condemna- 
tory of  all  organizations  which  espouse  high  ideals  of  brotherhood, 
yet  in  practice  refute  those  ideals.**  Resolution  II-2  was  adopted 
by  a 99^  vote.  This  is  not  white  mind-set. 

(6)  Lower  Voting  Age 

The  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  participants  believe  that  if  a teen- 
agers should  be  called  upon  to  fight  for  his  country  at  iB , he  should 
have  the  right  to  vote.  The  ''knowledge"'  and  "sophistication"  of 
today's  teens  was  given  as  a reason  for  an  ^2%  vote  to  reduce  the 
voting  age  to  18  and  the  adoption  of  statement  VI-2. 
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(7)  Minority  Affairs  Courses 


In  the  area  of  ’'Gaps  Within  the  Educational  System,'"  resolu- 
tion IV-5,  only  a show  of  hands  was  used  in  the  discussion  groups 
because  there  was  almost  100^  acceptance  of  the  proposition  that 
"courses  concerned  with  minority  affairs  would  provide  for  the  stu- 
dent a better  understanding  of  the  situation  and  his  role  in  solving 
social  problems.  Minority  groups  ( including  blacks ) are  vital  parts 
of  our  nation  today  and  their  heritage  cannot  be  divorced  from  the 
story  of  the  American  past."  However,  the  more  than  700  participants 
believed  that  because  of  "the  present  position  of  this  country  with 
respect  to  matters  of  integration,  racism  and  black  power,  subjects 
pertaining  to  minority  affairs  should  be  treated  within  the  context 
of  existing  curricula." 

(8 ) Student  Unions 

Student  courts  and  student  unions  were  rejected  by  the  Capital 
Area  Youth  Forum  participants  on  the  grounds  that  "student  union 
would  be  no  different  that  the  student  council  and  that  adminis- 
tration would  push  'it'  into  reflecting  administrative  thinking." 

The  better  approach,  the  participants  believed,  "was  for  students 
to  influence  parents,  who,  in  turn,  can  influence  the  school  board" 
on  such  matters  as  curriculum  chances  and  choice. 

The  consensus  of  thinking  was  that  "student  councils  should 
be  truly  representative  of  the  student  body  and  do  what  they  are 
supposed  to  do,"  (i.e.),  "present  student  opinion  to  the  faculty 
and  to  the  administration  an4  get  things  done." 

(9)  Lower  Drinking  Age 

Although  a number  of  their  peer  group  believed  that  "all  laws 
currently  prescribing  a miniiij\ini  drinking  age  should  be  abolished," 
the  teen-agers  from  33  school^  voted  by  a o57o  margin  that  the 
drinking  age  be  maintained  at  21  and  to  reject  resolution  III-4. 


(10)  Church  Irrelevancy 

^The  irrelevancy  of  the  church  in  modern  society  came  in  for 
considerable  youth  comment,  v/ithout  a percentage  vote,  resolution 
III-5  was  adopted,  with  the  following  comments: 

In  the  past  two  decades,  there  has  come  about  a drastic 
decline  in  the  attendance  of  church  by  the  _youth  of  our 
nation,  loday's  youth  feel  that  the  chuVchi  is  not  ' 
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worthwhile  because  it  is  failing  to  do  what  it  pro- 
poses. The  church  emphasizes  the  history  of  the 
past  and  is  not  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
present.  It  says  it  believes  in  helping  those  who 
are  poor  and  needy,  yet  most  of  its  money  is  spent 
to  build  and  maintain  large  buildings  and  to  sup- 
port questionably  useful  projects.  The  church 
idealizes  brotherhood,  yet  is  one  of  the  most 
segregated  institutions  in  the  country.  For  these 
reasons  teen-agers  feel  alienated  and  either  di- 
rectly oppose  the  church  or  are  apathetical  to- 
\ — ‘ds  it.  There  is  no  place  for  the  teenager  in 
the  church  of  today. 

In  order  to  regain  the  support  of  young  people, 
religious  institutions  must  free  themselves  from 
co^^placency . There  must  be  a change  in  stress 
from  presenting  religion  in  a strictly  histori- 
cal sense  to  the  application  of  basic  doctrines  as 
guidelines  in  the  complex  and  disturbing  present. 

The  church  must  serve  as  a stimulant  for  personal 
thought  by  presenting  contemporary  problems  to 
the  people.  This  can  only  be  done  if  the  church 
modernizes  its  approach  to  religion.  Such  pre- 
viously unorthodox  methods  such  as  the  utilization 
of  jazz  services,  group  participation  and  youth- 
led  services  can  serve  to  make  the  church  part  of 
the  contemporary  world  and  allow  it  to  become  a 
more  meaningful  part  of  the  modern  church  member's 
lif  e , 

(11)  Legalized  Marijuana 

On  the  broad  subject  of  '*Gaps  Within  the  Individual''  resolution 
III-2,  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  participants  rejected  the  idea  that 
"marijuana  should  be  legalized,"  The  reason  that  65%  of  the  parti- 
cipants rejected  this  proposal  was  "it  could  encourage  overall  drug 
use  and  pave  the  way  for  hard  line  (heroin,  etc.)  drug  use." 

(12)  Police  Image 

Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  participants  were  well-aware  of  the 
rising  crime  rate  and  whether  or  not  "police  were  fulfilling  their 
role  as  "public  protectors.'" 

Citizens  no  longer  look  upon  policemen  as  their  pro- 
tectors but  as  their  adversaries.  There  is  a lack 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  citizen  to 
recognize  the  police  force  as  the  deterrent  of 
crime.  Until  this  gap  is  bridged,  we  feel  that 
crime  rate  will  continue  to  climb. 

By  a 12^0  vote,  participants  called  for  "improvement  of  the  image 
of  police"  and  advocated  that  "law  officers  become  involved  in  social 
aspects  of  the  community." 
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Better  publicity  for  the  police  force  should  be 
undertaken  on  the  local  level.  Police  should 
work  to  improve  their  image  and  grade  school  children 
should  be  taught  the  proper  role  of  the  policeman 
in  order  that  respect  for  them  may  grow.  If  this 
respect  does  not  evolve,  we  feel  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  power  of  the  police  to 
gain  respect  and  effectiveness  through  strength. 

(13)  Hippie  Image 

Youth  Forum  members  by  a vote  of  adopted  statement  re- 

ferring  to  the  gap  between  the  ’’Hippie**  and  society.  Calling  for 
greater  recognition  of  the  '’Hippie'*  movement  and  its  "idealism, 
the  Youth  Forum  proposed 

That  the  hippie  element  be  regarded  more  seriously 
and  that  their  full  potential  to  bring  about  change 
be  realized*  In  view  of  this  pealization,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  accept  some  hippie  ideas  in  order 
to  protect  and  improve  the  present  social  structure. 

(14)  Viet  Nam  War 

Although  President  now  has  called  for  a gradual  witharawal  of^ 
American  forces  from  Viet  Nam,  the  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  partici- 
pants rejected  by  a 66%  vote  statement  1-2  which  called  for  the 
’’United  States  to  accept  the  National  Liberation  Front  as  a legiti- 
mate political  organ,  . • • the  withdrawal  of  its  (the  United  ^ 
States’)  troops  from  Viet  Nam,  and  through  all  of  the  diplomatic 
powers  under  its  influence,  seek  to  establish  a United  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam  headed  by  a coalition  government  under  the  direction 
of  Ho  Chi  Minh.*’  In  the  ’’Gaps  Between  Nations”  topics  for  the  lyty 
Capital  Area  Youth  Forum,  only  statement  1-2  is  relevant  to  the 
Education,  Youth  Values  and  Home  Life  topics  of  the  Governor  s 
Committee  on  Children  and  Youth. 


(15)  Birth  Control 

On  the  subject  of  birth  control,  by  a 5670  vote.  Youth  Forum 
participants  adopted  resolution  III-6  and  recommended  that  "the 
federal,  state  and  local  governments  pursue  a vigorour  program  of 
birth  control  education,  and  that  appropriate  materials  be  supplied 
without  cost  to  all  narried  vjomen  upon' request . 
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SECTION  IV. 

a.  Tri-County  recommends 

(1)  We  call  for  total  and  complete  integration  of  black 
people  into  all  aspects  of  American  life. 

(2)  We  believe  that  black  people  should  be  given  more  active 
roles  in  school  administration  and  student  government  along  with  white 
students . 

(3)  There  should  be  more  courses  pertaining  to  the  black  heritage., 
the  black  culture  and  the  black  history,  but  these  should  not  be 
separate  and  distinct  entities  but  should  be  integrated  into  the  total 
history  and  social  science  course  presentations. 

(4)  However,  the  Committee  emphasizes  that  if  reconmiendations 
1-3  are  to  be  consumated,  there  must  be  an  awareness  of  v;hat  "all  this" 
r ;;olly  does  for  the  black  and  there  has  to  be  a complete  acceptance  by 
black  elements  that  responsibility  goes  with  privilege  and  opportunity 
and  that  these  are  one  and  indivisible. 

(5)  The  Committee  calls  special  attention  to  the  article,  "The 
Black  Man's  Route  to  the  Top,"  by  Sir  Arthur  Lewis,  which  appears  in 
the  August,  1969  issue  of  Reader ' s Digest . A distinguished  member  of 
the  black  community,  the  former  vice  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
the  West  Indies  demonstrates  the  folly  of  those  angry  young  militants 
who  demand  segregation  in  reverse; 

The  road  to  the  top  in  the  great  American  corporations 
and  other  institutions  is  through  education.  Scientists, 
engineers,  lawyers,  financial  administrators.  Pres- 
idential advisers  --  all  these  are  recruited  from 
the  university.  . , . The  breakthrough  of  the  Afro- 
American  into  these  colleges  is  therefore  absolutely 
fundamental  to  the  larger  economic  strategy  of  black 
power , 

For  a so-called  militant  to  abuse  a successful  Afro- 
American  for  having,  by  virtue  of  extreme  hard  work 
and  immense  self-discipline,  managed  to  get  to  the  top 
of  the  outside  world,  instead  of  having  devoted  his 
energies  to  being  (in  the  neighborhood)  a social 
worker  or  a semi-politician  is  absurd.  Rising  from  the 
bottom  to  the  middle  or  top,  in  the  face  of  stiff 
white  compotition,  prejudice  and  arbitrary  barriers, 
takes  everything  a man  can  give  it.  It  is  our  mili- 
tants who  should  month-by -month  chalk  up  the  score 
of  those  who  have  broken  through,  and  hold  it  up 
before  the  young. 
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Some  of  our  leaders  who  have  just  discovered  the 
potential  strength  of  neighborhood  self -segregation 
have  got  drunk  on  it.  But  community  power  is  not 
an  alternative  to  the  struggle  for  a better  share 
of  the  integrated  economy  outside.  The  way  to  a 
better  share  of  this  is  through  the  integrated  col- 
leges, If  we  enter  them  merely  to  segregate  our- 
selves in  blackness,  we  shall  lose  the  opportunity 
of  our  lives, 1 

(6)  The  Committee  deplores  excessive  abuse  of  the  right  of 
dissent  and  calls  for  voluntary  restraint  on  the  part  of  participants 
with  contra-opposed  parties  working  in  concert  toward  amicable  reso- 
lutions of  difficulties.  The  Committee  does  not  recommend  the 
establishment  of  compulsory  arbitration  but  urges  fair  and  equitable 
settlement  of  problems  within  the  framework  of  our  democratic 
situation, 

(7)  We  go  on  record  as  condemnatory  of  organizations  which 
espouse  idealism  and  brotherhood  and  who,  in  practice,  refute  these 
professed  ideals  by  permitting  discriminatory  practices  in  regard  to 
color,  creed  or  national  origin, 

(8)  The  Tri-County  Committee  urges  the  state  legislature  to 
act  immediately  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  years, 

(9)  Institution  of  minority  affairs  courses  was  discussed  in  (3 ) » 

(10)  The  Tri-County  Committee  does  not  advocate  student  courts 
or  student  unions  but  recommends  that  school  administrations  take 

the  necessary  action  to  insure  that  student  councils  are  representative 
of  the  total  student  body  and  perform  the  tasks  they  are  supposed  to 
accomplish.  Student  councils  should  present  student  opinion  to  the 
faculty  and  the  administration, 

(11)  In  the  interest  of  the  health  and  welfare  of  teen-age 
youngsters,  the  Tri-County  Committee  goes  on  record  as.  opposing 
strenuously  lowering  the  drinking  age  from  21  years. 

(12)  The  Committee  is  concerned  with  the  irrelevancy  of  much 
of  church  activities  in  the  present  society  and  urges  the  clergy  to 
join  with  the  laity,  and  particularly  young  people,  in  reappraising 
the  role  of  the  church  as  America  enters  the  1970-1980  period. 


1.  Sir  Arthur  Lewis  article,  "The  Black  Man's  Route  to  the 
Top,"  appeared  originally  in  University^  A Princeton  Quarterly 
(Spring,  '69)  and  was  condensed  and  reprinted  in  Reader ' s Digest 
for  August,  19695  pp.  157-164.  Knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1963,  Sir  Arthur  Lewis  currently  is  professor  of  economics  and  in- 
ternational affairs  at  Princeton  University. 
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(13)  The  Tri-County  Committee  does  not  believe  that  m.arijuana 
should  be  legalized. 

(14-)  The  Tri-County  Committee  urges  the  Governor  and  the  Attorney 
General  to  join  with  the  State  Police  Commissioner  and  others  in  an 
ambitious  program  designed  to  raise  the  image  of  the  individual 
policeman  as  a public  protector  and  not  as  an  adversary.  Police  at 
all  levels  should  be  required  to  take  "sensitivity"  training,  par- 
ticularly in  dealing  with  minority  problems  and  ghetto  people.  The 
police  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  social  work  of  the 
community,  particularly  among  youth, 

(15)  The  Committee  believes  that  efforts  should  be  undertaken 
to  encourage  "hippie"  return  to  the  iiBinstream  of  our  society.  This 
is  a long-term  effort  which  involves  determination  of  the  root 
causes  of  alienation  of  these  people  in  the  first  place, 

(16)  The  Committee  urges  dedicated  and  interested  Americans  to 
give  support  to  President  Nixon  and  his  Administration  in  his  program 
to  secure  just  and  honorable  peace  in  Viet  Nam  and  the  eventual  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  Southeast  Asia.  The  Committee  does 
not  make  a formal  recommendation  in  this  sphere. 

SECTION  V, 

The  Tri-County  Committee  believes  that  the  Capital  Area  Youth 
Forum  has  been  a worthwhile  program  and  intends  that  it  should  be 
retained  during  the  1970-80  period.  It  urges  other  areas  to  investi- 
gate the  program  and  to  determine  if  similar  programs  could  be 
worthwhile  in  other  areas  of  the  Commonwealth, 

PJJBJilC  INFORMATION 

In  both  the  Tri-County  Committee  for  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  and  Youth  and  also  for  the  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum,  there 
is  a Public  Information  Committee.  Mrs.  JoAnn  (Messersmith)  Mitchell, 
a second  year  law  student  at  Dickinson  College,  v/as  Public  Information 
Chairman  and  Adult  Adviser  for  the  Youth  Forum.  Mrs.  Mitchell  did  an 
outstanding  job  in  both  capacities  and  deserves  the  commendation  and 
warmest  thanks  of  the  committees  concerned,  WITF-TV,  V/TPA  and  the 
Patriot -News  were  most  cooperative  in  all  phases  of  the  program. 

The  Tri-County  Committee  urges  other  counties  to  have  workable 
public  information  committees  for  the  work  of  the  Governor's  Committee 
on  Children  and  Youth  so  that  the  public  may  be  completely  informed 
as  to  the  nature,  scope  and  importance  of  this  activity. 

No  lists  of  committee  members  are  forwarded  with  this  report  as  they 
were  submitted  with  the  individual  county  reports. 
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1968 


Student  Survey 
Results 


PURPOSE 

The  piir))ose  of  the  Chtj)if(il  Area  Youth  Fonoii  shall  he 
to  provide  op])ortuuities  for  our  youth  to  partieipale  iu 
and  heeouie  a jxirt  of  those  democratic  processes  aud 
ex])erieuces  deemed  to  he  vital  to  the  p,r()u'th  aud  tr(uu- 
iup  of  desirable  citizens  iu  a free  society. 


(c)  196(S,  T!ie  Patriot-News  Co.,  (S12  Market  St.,  Mar- 
risbiirtt.  Pa.  17105.  .All  rights  reserved.  Ileirrodiietion 
ill  whole  or  in  part  ot  aiw  of  the  data  ]rriiited  lierein 
without  s])eeifie  permission  of  the  lAitriot-New's  Co. 
is  proliihited. 


Introduction 


The  purpose  of  the  196S  Capital  Area  Youth  l''oruui  Studeut  Sur\e\'  was  to  diseoxer  teeu-age  thiuk- 
iug,  ideas,  views,  trends,  attitudes,  Indiefs  and  tastes.  Speeifieally,  tlie  purjxose  was  to  Hud  out  what  teens 
really  think  about  the  many  and  eouiplex  problems  that  faee  their  geiieratiou. 

In  answering  the  (piestious.  every  effort  was  made  to  retain  anoiiymit)’  and  eliminate  personal  risk 
on  the  part  of  the  10th.  11th  and  12th  graders  in  30  Ilarrishnrg  area  senior  high  sehools  who  answered 
the  SO  questions.  Students  were  asked  to  be  honest  and  truthful  in  marking  their  responses  with  a No.  2 
peneil  on  eleetronie  data  proeessing  IBM  answer  sheets.  They  were  asked  NOT  to  rexeal  their  identity  in 
any  manner  or  to  sign  their  names  to  the  answer  sheets. 

Printed  herein  are  the  response  percentages  for  each  question  lor  the  17,S17  10th  through  12th 
grade  students  who  completed  the  <niestionnaire.  For  eonvenienee  of  the  reader,  the  original  instruc- 
tions to  tlu'  students  plus  a sample  answer  sheet  also  are  printed  herein. 

The  Patriot  and  The  Evening  News  is  proud  to  ha\e  sponsored  the  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  pro- 
gram as  a community  service  since  its  inception  nearly  eight  years  ago.  Newcspajxer  management  acknow- 
ledges with  great  appreciation  the  amount  of  time  and  effort  that  the  1968  Youth  Forum  Student  Cabinet 
dexoted  to  the  snrxey  (piestionnaire  in  an  effort  to  learn  what  “teens  really  think.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  Patriot-News  also  expresses  its  great  appreciation  to  the  Adult  Steering  Com- 
mittee, headed  b\-  Brother  Elias  Andrew,  F.S.C.,  Principal  of  Trinity  High  School;  to  the  Student  Cabinet 
.Ydviser,  Miss  Idnda  L.  Bowman  and  to  the  many  other  persons  who  gave  unselfishly  of  their  time  and 
talent  over  the  years  in  fostering  the  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  and  in  this  instance,  in  helping  with  the 
siirxey  program. 


d'he  ikitriot-News  Co. 


Capital  Area  Youth  Forum 

(ORIGINAL  LETTER  TO  STUDENTS  AND  INSTRUCTIONS) 

Please  Read  This  Carefully 

Dear  Student: 

T’lie  ])ur]r(i.se  of  this  ((uestionnaire  is  to  diseover  teen-age  thinking,  ideas,  \ie\vs,  trends,  attitudes,  beliefs 
and  tastes.  SpeeifiealK  . the  purpose  is  to  find  out  w hat  tt'ens  reall\  think  abont  the  problems  that  face  their 
generation. 

In  answ'ering  the  (inestions.  there  wdll  be  no  personal  risk  on  yonr  jrart.  Please  DO  NOT  sign  your  name 
or  in  any  other  w-ay  indicate  who  yon  are. 

\Ve  appreciate  yonr  cooperation  in  answ'cring  the  (jnestions  hoiK'stly  and  truthfully,  before  yon  begin, 
]ilease  read  the  bric'l  instrnetions  printed  behnv.  Thank  yon. 

1968  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum 
Survey  Committee 


INSTRUCTIONS 

1.  Idease  use  only  a No.  2 pencil. 

2.  .-\ns\v('r  Onestion  1 FIRST,  then  Onestion  3 N('>T  2. 

3.  Then  Onestion  5,  then  7,  then  9,  11,  13,  15,  etc. 

1.  When  von  ha\e  finished  with  99,  go  to  the  top  of  the  setond  co'ninn  and  answ'cr  Onestion  2,  then  4,  6,  8, 
etc.  There  are  80  ([uestions  in  all. 

5.  DO  NOT  WASTF  TIME.  .Ynsw'cr  wdiat  yon  think  BEST  answ'ers  the  (jnestion. 

6.  M.\RK  ONLY  ONE  of  the  dotted  s])aees.  Eill  in  the  dotted  line  of  an  answer  space  completely. 

7.  Please  DO  NOT  Pd  EL  in  more  than  the  dotted  line  si)ace  or  give  tw'o  answers  to  the  same  question  or  the 
electronic  data  processing  erpn'pment  wdll  reject  yonr  answ^er  sheet.  Yonr  sheet  will  also  be  rejected  if  any 
(jnestion  is  mumsw'ered.  If  yon  do  not  w'ish  to  answer  a (jnestion,  or  if  yon  are  not  satisfied  with  any  of  the 
answ'cr  ehoiees,  mark  the  “O”  (no  answ'er)  slot.  For  each  (jnestion  there  must  be  one  and  only  one  answer. 

8.  Please  try  NOT  to  erase.  If  yon  A/CST  erase,  do  it  cleanly. 

9.  Now  go  to  the  next  jrage  and  start  answ'cring  Question  No.  1. 

THANK  YOU! 


PARTIAL  SAMPLE  OF  ORIGINAL  IBM  ANSWER  SHEET  USED  FOR  RESPONSES 


1 

3 
5 
7 
9 
1 1 
13 


3 4 


3 4 


3 4 


5 6 7 8 9 


5 6 7 8 9 


5 6 7 8 9 


3 4 


5 6 7 8 


2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 


3 4 


3 4 


3 4 


6 7 8 9 


6 7 8 9 


6 7 8 9 


3 4 


6 7 8 9 


9 


GENERAL 


9.  W’liat  is  \'()ur  tavorilc  TX'  program? 


0. 

No  answer 

5.7 

W liat  is 

)'()ur  fa\'orite  leisure  time  aetivit>'? 

1. 

Mission  Impossible 

17.5 

0. 

No  answer 

1.5  m 

2. 

Star  4'rek 

12.5 

1. 

No  prelerenee 

5.9 

.■> 

O. 

Smothers  Brothers 

1 l.fi 

2 

Participation  sports 

25.4 

4. 

Tonight  Show 

3.  1 

O. 

Spectator  sports 

0.8 

.5. 

Dean  Martin 

.5.9 

(. 

XVatcliing  tele\'ision 

11.5 

6. 

1 Spy 

7.9 

5. 

Heading  newspapers 

0.4 

t . 

Mannix 

•3.0 

a. 

Listening  to  radio 

8.2 

8. 

Sports  Specials 

8.0 

t . 

Listening  to  records 

10.3 

9. 

Other 

21.2 

8. 

Dancing 

8.7 

9. 

Other 

20.8 

11. 

XX'hieh 

daily  newspaprr  do  you  read 

most  frequently? 

0. 

No  answer 

8.7 

How  main'  niimites  eadi  weckdaN'  do  you  spend  n' 

at(4iing 

1. 

Harrisburg  Patriot 

24.2 

television? 

2 

Harrisburg  Evening  News 

50.8 

0. 

No  answra 

3.1':; 

3. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

1.4 

1. 

None 

3.6 

4. 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

0.4 

2. 

15  minutes 

2.8 

5. 

New  York  Times 

2.1 

O. 

30  minutes 

8.1 

6. 

New  York  Daih'  News 

0.8 

4. 

45  minutes 

2.9 

7. 

Other 

11.2 

5. 

1 hour 

13  3 

6. 

1 hour  and  one-half 

10.9 

7. 

2 hours 

17.1 

13. 

What  radio  .station  do  you  listen  to  most  often? 

8. 

3 hours 

14.2 

0. 

No  answer 

2.4 

9. 

More  than  three  hours 

23.5 

1. 

FM  Radio 

2.6 

2. 

WHP 

2.5 

3. 

WSBA 

11.7 

How  mans  minutes  each  weekda>'  do  \'ou  spend 
ing  to  radio? 

listcn- 

4. 

WFEC 

.54.9 

5. 

WOMB 

2.4 

0. 

No  answer 

4.H% 

6. 

WKBO 

1.1 

1. 

None 

15  minutes 

5.3 

7. 

WIOO 

16.1 

2 

13.2 

8. 

M'ORK 

0.2 

O. 

30  minutes 

13.7 

9. 

Otlicr 

5.6 

4. 

45  minutes 

7.0 

5. 

1 1 lOur 

14.8 

6. 

More  than  one  hour 

40.8 

15. 

XX’liat  elianges  would  >’ou  most  like  to 

sec  on  TV? 

0. 

No  answer 

lo.f 

How  mans  minutes  each  weekday  do  yon  spend 

reading 

1. 

No  changes 

8.2 

newspapers? 

2. 

More  comedy  shows 

9.4 

0. 

No  answer 

5.1% 

3. 

More  Westerns 

2.8 

1. 

None 

8.2 

4. 

More  drama 

-t.S 

o 

15  minutes 

47.3 

5. 

More  documentaries 

2.8 

3. 

30  minutes 

21.8 

6. 

More  teen  programs 

21.8 

4. 

45  minutes 

5.8 

7. 

More  movies 

21.0 

5. 

1 hour 

5.6 

8. 

More  Specials 

J 1.1 

6. 

More  than  one  hour 

5.8 

9. 

Other 

7.6 

W'liat 

changes  would  sou  most  like  ou  the  radio 

station 

25.  W’hat  is 

sour  fasorite  nessspaper  comic  strip? 

\ou  listen  to  most  IreciiieiitK? 

0. 

No  anssver 

8.27c 

0 

Xo  auswi  r 

f4.97r 

1. 

Blondie 

15.9 

1 

More  I’M  music 

4,8 

2 

Dick  Tracs’ 

4.0 

n 

Mon'  ‘'rcK'k”  music 

17.9 

o 

O. 

Wizard  of  Id 

Cl 

o 

More  “sord  ’ music 

12.1 

4. 

Beetle  Bailey 

17.0 

i 

More  “lolk  ’ music 

.5.7 

.5. 

Steve  Ganyon 

1.0 

5 

More  D,T.  "yak" 

O.fi 

6. 

Li’l  Aimer 

5.5 

fi 

More  world  and  uatioual  news  reportiuy 

2.0 

7. 

4’ales  ol  Green  Bck  t 

2.5 

7 

More  local  news 

LI 

8. 

Smith  Family 

17.5 

8 

More'  school  news 

4.7 

9. 

Other 

20.6 

9 

Other 

H.l 

27.  W’hat  e 

lange  would  sou  most  like  to  see  in  the 

news- 

Wluit 

interests  >ou  most  in  newspapers? 

paper  sou  read  most  lrc(piently? 

0. 

Xo  answer 

fi.lG 

0. 

No  answer 

17. 17e 

I. 

I’rout  pajjc 

17.0 

1. 

More  high  school  coverage 

23.5 

n 

Sirorts 

26.9 

2 

More  girls’  sports  nesvs 

4.7 

o. 

\\  omen  s news 

10.0 

sT 

o. 

More  auto  racing  nesss 

8.0 

1. 

Local  news 

5.4 

4. 

More  pictures 

4.4 

5. 

School  news 

4.7 

5. 

More  teen  fashion  news 

12.2 

rs. 

I'.ditorial  pace 

2..3 

6. 

More  local  nesvs 

4.0 

7. 

Oomic  pages 

19.7 

/ . 

More  svorld  and  national  nesvs 

6.2 

8. 

AtUertisiug 

■3.6 

8. 

More  on  \h’st  Nam 

10.5 

9. 

Other 

.3.8 

9. 

Other 

8.8 

W hat 

s sour  las’orite  m ss'spaper  column? 

SCHOLASTIC 

0. 

Xo  ausss'er 

OO./  f 

1. 

Dear  Ahby 

.'36.0 

29.  1 )o  son 

copy  homesvork? 

•) 

,\un  Landers 

8.6 

0. 

No  answer 

3.37e 

•). 

Paul  Ik'C'rs 

2.4 

1. 

Nes'er 

15.5 

t. 

Lari  \\  ilsou 

1.0 

2. 

Seldom 

66.5 

5. 

W alter  W'iuchell 

LI 

3. 

Frecpiently 

12.4 

6. 

Leonard  Lyons 

1.0 

4. 

Always 

1.9 

7. 

Lvaus  and  Xosak 

0.4 

3 1.  Do  sou 

give  or  obtain  anssvers  illegally  during  tests? 

8. 

\ is'tor  Keisel 

0.3 

0, 

No  anssver 

7.9  7r 

9. 

Other 

14.7 

1. 

Never 

38.9 

^\'llat 

is  sour  las'orite  ness’s|iaiier  feature? 

2 

Seldom 

45.3 

0. 

Xo  answer 

18.80 

.*> 

•). 

Frequently 

7.8 

1. 

Heading  lor  Helasatiou  page 

4.4 

33.  Wdiy  do 

sou  cheat? 

\ omig  America  page 

6.4 

0. 

No  anssver 

18.07c 

o. 

'I'liis  Generation  page 

9.5 

1. 

f do  not  cheat 

37.3 

•1. 

Horoscope  (Astrological  k’orec-ast ) 

20.9 

2 

4’o  gel  good  grades  for  eollegr'  and  jobs 

16.4 

5. 

Grossssord  Lu/zle 

2.4 

n 

•>. 

Fressure  from  jrarents 

7.4 

6. 

Stock  Marks'l  page 

3.0 

4. 

Others  tlo  it 

3.0 

i . 

Amusement  page 

15.4 

5. 

See  nothing  svrong  svilh  it 

2.9 

8. 

1 fails  ’l'\'  Sehedules 

5.0 

6. 

4’o  get  asvas  with  it 

2.1 

9. 

Other 

13.8 

i . 

1 do  not  knosv  svhs  I cheat 

12.4 

AA’hat  is 

>our  attitude  toward  school? 

47. 

M’oukl 

>()U 

date  a person 

of  a ilillcrcut 

I'.n  e? 

0. 

No  answer 

7.30 

0. 

No 

answer 

13. 1 

1. 

I do  what  is  reipiired  and  more 

25.4 

1. 

Yes 

22.3 

2 

I do  what  is  rettuired  of  me 

.52.5 

2 

No 

61.2 

3. 

I do  less  than  is  laapiired  of  me 

6.9 

■19. 

Ilow'  would 

\ou  react  to 

one  ol  \()ur 

Iricuds  ilating 

4. 

1 don’t  care 

7.7 

person 

ot  a 

dilferent  race? 

0. 

Xo 

answ’er 

9.7 

37.  Slioukl  \x)luiitar\'  cknotions  be  allowed  in  public  seliools? 

0.  Xo  answer  17.277 

1.  Yes  72.9 

2.  Xo  9.8 


Reject  him  ti.fi 

Retain  friendship  lb. .8 

Would  not  be  as  good  a Iriend,  but  u'oiikl  sti 
maintain  some  kind  of  relationsikp  29.2 


4.  I'rN  to  change  liis  mind 


16.: 


39. 


41. 


43. 


What  changes  would  >ou  like  to  see  in  sour  school  cur- 


riculum? 

0. 

No  answer 

12.1% 

1. 

No  changes 

11.8 

n 

Increased  math  programs 

4.1 

3. 

Increased  science  programs 

4.9 

4. 

Increased  foreign  language  programs 

4.8 

5. 

Increased  social  studies  programs 

2.1 

6. 

Increased  depth  study  in  English 

1.9 

1 . 

More  independent  study  and  research 

15.8 

8. 

\’ariations  in  \'our  curriculum,  such  as 
or  ps\cliolog>'  courses 

philosophy 

20.5 

9. 

Other 

21.4 

Should  all  hi^h  schools  offer  the  same  courses 
the  same  grading  system? 

and  ha\e 

0. 

No  answ'er 

8.9'7j 

1. 

Yes 

52  2 

2. 

No 

38.7 

Do  > ou 

plan  on  a higher  education? 

0. 

No  answer 

10.5', 

1. 

No 

19.6 

2. 

Yes.  in  Pennss’lvania 

46.3 

o 

O. 

Yes.  outside  of  I’ennsyKania 

23.4 

51.  \\'ould  >'ou  date  a person  who  has  dated  interacialK'? 


0.  No  answer  25.5', 

1.  Yes  32.1 

2.  No  42.3 

53.  Wh\'  do  \ou  oppose  racial  intermarria.ge? 

0.  Xo  ansu'er  9.2', 

1.  1 do  not  oppose  racial  intermarriage  lb. 5 

2.  See  nothing  wrong  with  it  5.9 

3.  Have  fear  that  children  of  this  union  would  be 

rejected  by  society  36.3 


4.  Feel  that  the  races  were  not  meant  to  intermarrs 

23.0  ' 

5.  Feel  that  it  would  help  quell  racial  tensions 


2.0 

6.  No  particular  reason  6.8 

55.  \\’hy  are  you  racially  prejudiced? 

0.  No  answer  15.2S’r 

1.  I am  not  racially  prejudiced  56.0 

2.  Feel  m\'  race  is  superior  5.7 

3.  Opposite  race  is  not  my  social  ccpial  3.3 

4.  Inherited  this  prejudice  6.7 

5.  My  friends  don’t  accept  the  opposite  race,  so 

therefore  I don’t  either  1.6 

6.  No  particular  reason  11.1 

57.  ^^’ould  > on  reject  or  object  to  a person  of  another  race 
mo\  ing  ne.\t  door  to  you? 

0.  No  answer  12.6'7 

1.  Yes  16.5 

2.  No  70.7 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


15.  My  race  is: 

0.  No  answer 

1.  Caucasian  (w'hite) 

2.  Negroid 

3.  Mongolian 


59. 

Should 

seliools  he  integrated? 

0. 

No  answer 

16.5 

1. 

Yes 

.52.7 

1.9% 

2^ 

No 

30.6 

89.9 

61. 

Would 

\(iu  participate  in  a cixil 

riglits  dciiiouslration? 

6.2 

0. 

No  answer 

14.6' 

0.8 

1. 

Yes 

16.7 

1.0 

O 

No 

68.6 

4.  Other 


NATIONAL  PROBLEMS 

fi3.  Should  anncd  forces  inductees  he  chosen  Iry: 

0.  \o  answer  15. 4'^! 

1.  Xational  loiters’  (men  chosen  at  random)  6. -3 

2.  Classilfication  (present  system)  53.2 

3.  All  men  should  sers'c  24.8 


79.  Do  soil  support  President  lohnson's  foreign  policy? 


0. 

No  ansNver 

28.1% 

1. 

Seldom 

25.7 

2 

Never 

18.9 

Ercquently 

21.7 

4. 

Ahvays 

5.3 

().5.  Sliould  tlic  Ictlcral  gosfrnment  he  .soleh'  rcsponsihle  for 
pos’crts  -stricken  areas? 

0.  ,\o  answer  9.4(7^ 


VIETNAM 

SI.  CencralK  , is  our  positioTi  in  N’ictnam  justified? 


I. 

Yes 

23.3 

0. 

No  ansNver 

12.3% 

2 

No 

67.1 

1. 

Yes 

56.6 

67. 

Should 

the  present  poNcrtN  program  he: 

2_ 

No 

31.0 

0. 

Xo  ansNVer 

5.9%. 

83. 

Is  the 

Ihiited  States  tiN'ing  hard  enough  to  arrange 

peace? 

1. 

Increased 

41.9 

0. 

No  answer 

10.3%i 

T 

Decreased 

11.2 

1. 

Yes 

35.8 

Maintained 

16.0 

2 

No 

53.7 

4. 

1 do  not  know 

24.7 

85. 

Should 

the  United  States  pull  out  of  Vietnam? 

69. 

Is  draft 

-card  hnrning  morally  justified? 

0. 

7.1%, 

No  ansNver 

0. 

No  ausNver 

13.0% 

1. 

Yes,  no  matter  Nvhat 

10.8 

1. 

Yes 

14.1 

2 

Yes,  onh'  after  a negotiated  peace 

43.9 

o 

Xo 

72.7 

3. 

Yes,  only  after  militaiN'  victory 

12.4 

71. 

Is  the 

pledge  ol  allegiance  a hahit  heing 

said  Nvithout 

4. 

No 

25.5 

thouglit 

of  meaning? 

0. 

.Xo  ansNvi'r 

8.9% 

87. 

1 loNV  should  Nve  change  our  NN'ar  effort  in  Vietnam? 

1. 

Yes 

67.8 

0. 

No  ansNver 

9.9'% 

.") 

Xo 

23.1 

1. 

Increased  homhing 

22.4 

T').  Should  the  Noting  age  he: 

0.  Xo  answer 

1.  IT 

2.  18 

3.  1 9 

4.  20 

5.  21 

6.  On  el  21 

7.5.  Should  the  space  program  he  allotted: 

0.  Xo  ansNVer 

1.  M ore  hinds 

2.  Less  funds 

3.  Present  funds  adequate 


Increase  numher  of  troops  in  South  Vietnam 


3.0'/r 

3.8 
46.3 

7.0 

3.9 


3. 


Invade  North  Vietnam 

4.  Overall  military  huild-up 

5. 


2.4 

12.5 

10.6 


15.7^ 

26.6 

17.0 

40.5 


Halt  homhing  with  hope  of  negotiated  peace 

9.9 

6.  Gradual  decrease  and  eventual  pull-out  5.2 

7.  Hold  only  strategic  defensive  positions  2.8 

8.  StaN’  the  same  4.4 

9.  Don’t  knoNV  19.4 

WORLD  PROBLEMS 

89.  3\’hat  do  N'ou  think  is  the  answer  to  the  world’s  poverty 
1 rohlem? 


77.  Do  N’OU  support  President  Johnson’s  domestic  irolicN? 


Xo  ansNN’er 
Seldom 
Ni'ver 
I'rei  juentl\' 


35.61 

24.7 

15.4 

20.9 

3.1 


0.  No  ansNver 

1 . Education 

2.  Birtli  control 

3.  Economic  aid 


7.8% 

16.9 

15.1 

4.4 


Development  of  human  and  natural  resources 

7.2 


o. 


4.  AInnuns 


All  of  these 


48.3 


Do  you  believe  that  all 

nations  should  disarm? 

6 

Do  tire 

U.  N.  troops  serve  a useiul  purpose? 

0.  No  answer 

18.0% 

0. 

No  answer 

21.9'- 

1.  Yes 

27.7 

1. 

Yes 

.59.1 

2.  No 

.54.1 

2. 

No 

18.8 

8. 

Should 

the  Lh  S.  inter\’cne  in  a countr\’  wliere 

a Coin- 

What  trouble  spot  do  \'ou  teel  poses  tlie  greatest  tlireat  to 

muiiist 

takeoN  i r is  likely? 

world  peace? 

0. 

No  answer 

23.8  ; 

0.  No  answer 

9.6% 

1. 

Yes 

51.7 

1.  United  States 

2.0 

o 

No 

24.4 

2.  Russia 

16.3 

3.  Red  China 

55.7 

4.  France 

1.0 

DRINKING 

5.  Middle  East 

3.5 

6.  Southeast  Asia 

9.0 

10. 

Do  you 

drink  alcoliolic  beverages? 

7.  Greece 

0.0 

0. 

No  answer 

1.6U 

8.  Cuba 

0.7 

1. 

No 

42.5 

9.  Other 

1.9 

2. 

Once  in  a while 

.39.6 

3. 

Only  at  parlies 

3.4 

Should  the  U.  S.  give  aid  to  Communist  countries? 

4. 

Only  on  weekends 

5.9 

0.  No  answer 

16.5%. 

5. 

Very  frequently 

6.6 

1.  Yes 

14.7 

12. 

How  mucli  do  \'ou  drink?  Enough  to  cause: 

2.  No 

68.7 

0. 

No  answer 

10.2% 

1. 

I do  not  drink 

43.4 

Mow  should  the  U.  S.  change  its  foreign  aid  policy? 

0 

Sliglit  eifect 

26.9 

0.  No  answer 

30.9%. 

r> 

O. 

Pleasantly  liigh  eifect 

13.8 

1 . Increase  it 

9.5 

4. 

Drunkenness 

4.1 

2.  Decrease  it 

21.2 

5. 

Passing  out 

1.2 

3.  Limit  only  to 

tliose  nations  with  pro-Western 

philosophies 

18.6 

14. 

What  do  vou  drink? 

4.  No  change 

19.6 

0. 

No  answer 

2.37^ 

1. 

I do  not  drink 

42.2 

Do  you  think  the  U.  N. 

is  necessary? 

2. 

Beer 

9.1 

0.  No  answer 

S.87e 

o 

O. 

V'lriskey 

2.1 

1.  Yes 

81.9 

4. 

Wine 

6.2 

2.  No 

9.2 

5. 

Mi.xed  drinks 

8.1 

6. 

Several  of  the  above 

13.8 

Is  the  U.  N.  achieving 

its  goal  as  a peace-keeping  or- 

7. 

Most  of  tlie  abor’e 

5.2 

ganization? 

8. 

All  of  the  above 

10.3 

0.  No  answer 

18.97e 

1.  Yes 

30.3 

16. 

Why  do  you  drink? 

2.  No 

50.7 

0. 

No  answer 

10.2U 

1. 

I do  not  drink 

42.8 

Should  Red  China  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations? 

2. 

Enjoy  it 

30.9 

0.  No  answer 

16.97o 

n 

O. 

4'o  coiiforiii  with  Iriends 

.3. . 

1 . Yes 

.33.3 

4. 

47)  be  sucialrle 

7.1 

2.  No 

49.7 

5. 

To  relieve  teirsion 

5.0 

DRUGS 

1<S.  Ha\c  >011  c\cr  taken: 

0.  Xo  answer  ■'3,49(' 

].  Adclieti\'e  dings  (heroin,  morphine,  cocaine,  cti,-. ) 


32.  \\di>  do  >011  feel  there  ha.s  been  an  increased  popularity 
in  ding  usage? 


0.9 

0 

LSD 

1.6 

0. 

STP 

(K3 

4. 

Marijuana 

2.8 

5. 

Non-h;d)it  lonuiug  drugs  (pep-pills. 

(,'tc. ) 5.4 

6. 

None 

<85.3 

21).  Have  >(in  ercr  personalh'  licen  ottered  the  opportiinit>  to 
olitain  illegal  drugs? 


0.  Xo  answer 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 


3.69: 

16.9 

79.4 


22.  W’mild  \'on  take  an\  drugs  it  \'ou  ha<l  the  r-hance? 


0.  No  answer 

1.  No 

2.  Yes;  addictir’c  drugs 

3.  Yes;  LSD 

4.  Yes;  STP 

5.  Yes;  Marijuana 

6.  Yes;  non-hahit  forming  drugs 


4.49c 

79.2 

3.1 
2.3 
0.3 

5.2 
5.2 


21.  Do  >ou  feel  tliat  tlie  sale  and  use  of  marijuana  should  he 
legalized? 


0.  No  answer 

1 . Yes 

2.  No 

26.  It  marijuana  were  legalized,  would  >ou  use  it? 

0.  No  answer 

1 . Yes 

2.  No 


7.499 

17.0 

75.4 


10.6 

82.0 


28.  What  do  >()u  K'cl  should  be  done  to  discourage  the  use 
ol  illegal  drugs? 


0. 

1, 

2 

O. 

4. 


No  answer  15.79(9 

Isducation  19.2 

Stricter  punishment  tor  drug  pushers  iO.5 

Stricter  punishment  for  drug  addicts  8.6 

More  ixliabilitation  and  correctional  centers  for 
drug  addicts  15.7 


30.  Should  a drug  addict  be  treated  as  a: 

0.  No  answer 

1.  Criminal 

2.  Sick  iudi\idual 


10.69; 

16.3 

72.9 


36. 


40. 


0. 

No  answer 

8.1% 

1. 

Curiosity 

25.7 

2. 

Eas>’  to  obtain 

7.3 

n 

0. 

Lack  of  education 

3.5 

4. 

Publicity 

8.1 

5. 

Rebellion  against  socict>' 

15.2 

6. 

Tension 

3.5 

/ . 

Escape  reality 

19.3 

8. 

Others  do  it 

7.2 

9. 

Other 

1.6 

SEX 

How  often  have  >'ou  indulged  in  necking? 

0. 

No  answer 

7,099 

1. 

Never 

20.8 

2, 

Once 

5.3 

3. 

Seldom 

23.6 

4. 

I’^requently 

43.0 

How  often  have  you  indulged  in  petting? 

0. 

No  answer 

10.399 

1. 

Never 

35.4 

2. 

Once 

7.4 

3. 

Seldom 

22.7 

4. 

Frequently 

23.9 

Do  you 

believe  in  se.xual  relations  before  marriage? 

0. 

No  answer 

12.699) 

1. 

Yes 

37.4 

2. 

No 

49.8 

In  the 
riage  is 

event  of  premarital  pregnanc>’,  do  you 
the  solution? 

feel  mar- 

0. 

No  answer 

5.2% 

1. 

Always 

4.9 

2. 

Never 

6.6 

3. 

Depends  on  circumstances 

83.1 

Do  you  believe  in  birth  control  as  a means 
planning? 

of  family 

0. 

No  answer 

11.5% 

1. 

Yes 

47.2 

2 

No 

41.2 

44.  Under  wliat  eireuinslancc(  s ) do  \'on  believe  in  abortion? 

0.  Xo  answer  12. 4U 

1.  X'ever  21.d 

2.  To  preN'ent  liarin  to  the  mother  8.8 

■3.  To  pre^■ent  tlie  liirtli  of  a malformed  child  .5.6 

4.  Illegitimacy  1.3 

5.  To  prevent  the  birth  of  a child  concci\’cd  by  rape 

or  incest  7.5 

6.  All  of  the  above  11.9 

7.  All  of  tlic  above  c.vcc;)/  illegitimacN'  30.9 


54.  Ilow  should  \\i-  deal  with  a criminal  coiA’ieteil  ol  first- 
degret-  murder? 

X'o  answer  14.8''i 

Death  .31.1 

•Sent  to  a rehabilitation  or  correction  center 


3.  10  \ears  imprisonment 

4.  20  \ears  imprisonment 

5.  30  \ ears  imirrisonment 

6.  Life-time  imprisonment 


15.0 

2.1 

2.3 

■>.  I 

30.7 


46.  Do  >ou  believe  abortion  should  be  legalized? 

0.  No  answer 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 


7.97r 

18.9 

26.7 


MISCELLANEOUS 

56.  5\’hich  ol  the  major  problem  areas  discussed  in  this 
iiuestioiinaire  concerns  you  most? 


o. 

Only  in  specific  cases 

46.3 

0. 

No  answer 

17.4', 

1. 

Scholastic 

14.1 

CRIME 

0 

Oi\il  Rights 

1 .O 

3. 

Drinking 

3.9 

Do  >ou  steal? 

4. 

Crime 

2.4 

0. 

No  answer 

1.67c 

5. 

Drugs 

5.9 

1. 

Never 

64.1 

6. 

World  Problems 

8.9 

2. 

Seldom 

24.9 

7. 

Vietnam 

12.0 

3. 

FYequently 

3.2 

8. 

National  Problems 

3.1 

If  you 

steal,  why? 

9. 

Se.x 

24.5 

0. 

No  answer 

9.79? 

I. 

I do  not  steal 

64.8 

58. 

I am: 

2 

Reall>’  needed  it 

3.9 

0. 

X^o  answer 

5.00 

3. 

^^'anted  to  meet  the  challenge  of  getting  it 

1. 

A boy 

47.6 

6.3 

0 

A girl 

47.2 

4. 

Really  wanted  it 

5.6 

5. 

Other  reasons 

9.4 

60. 

I am  a 

Do  \ ou  know  an\  (me  who  makes  i 

i habit  of  stealing? 

0. 

X'^o  answer 

5.2', 

0. 

No  answer 

6.6',, 

1. 

10th  grader 

32.5 

1. 

Yes 

53.3 

2. 

llth  grader 

33.0 

2. 

No 

40.0 

.“I 

o. 

12th  grader 

29.0 

G-1 
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March  14,  1969 
Trinity  High  School 
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FOREl/ORD 


The  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  in  1969  had  a new  focus. 
Youth  was  not  satisfied  merely  to  discuss  issues  but  in- 
stead searched  beyond  for  specific  solutions  to  the  major 
problems  of  today,  by  considering  a series  of  resolu- 
tions in  each  of  the  six  broad  topic  areas,  we  sought 
to  begin  to  fulfill  the  forum's  theme:  "Bridging  Gaps." 

Admittedly,  the  forum  had  assumed  an  impossible  task, 
de  were  attempting  in  one  day  of  discussion  to  produce 
solutions  to  complex  problems  that  have  baffled  men 
for  generations.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  were 
taking  on  the  valuable  opportunity  to  confront  problems 
that  would  significantly  affect  our  lives. 

Here,  then,  are  the  results  of  that  confrontation.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  gaps  that  divide  people  will 
be  bridged  and  that  our  recommendations,  if  adopted, 
will  help  us  reach  that  goal.  We  are  confident  of 
having  bridged  one  gap  already,  however,  regardless 
of  the  fate  of  our  proposals:  we  have  bridged  the  gap 
between  ourselves  and  the  important  issues  of  our  time. 

DONALD  S.  ELFENBEIN 

Teen  Chairman 

John  Harris  High  School 


PL^RPOSE 


The  purpose  of  the  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  shall  be  to  provide 
opporturiitios  for  our  youth  to  participate  in  and  become  a part 
of  those  democratic  processes  and  experiences  deemed  to  be  vital 
to  the  grovrth  and  training  of  desirable  citizens  in  a free 
society. 


STATEl'ENT  OP  OBJECTIi/ES 

We,  the  members  of  the  1969  Capital  Area  Youth  F''rum,  seek  to 
find  ways  to  bridge  the  gaps  that  exist  in  ourselves,  in  our 
nation,  and  in  our  ivorld.  We  hope  that  through  the  f'pen  dis- 
cussion, the  thoughtful  analysis  of  problemsjand  the  formula- 
tion of  specific  solutions,  we  can  better  prepare  to  become 
hore  responsible  human  beings  and  to  build  a better  society. 


GEITERAL  OUTLINE  OF  ThE  1969  YOUTH  FORUM 


The  work  of  the  1969  Cabinet  began  with  its  first  meeting  in  August, 

1968  . Introductions  and  getting  acquainted  were  the  first  order  of  iDU3in>sa, 
and  broadly  based  discussions  on  poverty,  civil  rights,  Vietnam,  and  other 
subjects  were  held  in  order  to  define  the  framework  for  this  year's  Forum 
topics.  After  several  such  discussion  meetings,  under  the  temporary  chair- 
manship of  Miss  Jo  Messersmith,  the  Assistant  Coordinator,  it  v/as  decided 
that  the  Youth  Forum  should  change  its  focus  from  seeking  teen  attitudes  to 
finding  workable  solutions.  Therefore,  the  1968  survey  was  not  rene-ived  this 
year. 

Several  weeks  were  allowed  f&r  getting  to  know  each  othef-?  capabili- 
ties and  talents,  and  after  this  vms  accomplished,  the  Nominating  Coirmittee 
was  chosen  and  set  to  work  on  a slate  of  officers  and  speakers.  The  coimrdttee 
suggested  Eon  Elfenbein,  John  Harris,  for  Chairman;  Randy  Wert,  from  C.D. 

East,  Vice-Chairman;  Giovaima  Verna,  Bishop  McDevitt,  Recording  Secretary; 

Mindy  Bovnnan,  Big  Spring,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Joyce  Mader,  Central 
Dauphin,  Mistress  of  Ceremonies;  and  in  the  newly  created  position  of  Dinner 
Pregram  Chairman,  Suellen  Ifelfe  of ’William  Penn.  The  follevang  Cabinet  mem- 
bers were  named  as  speakers:  Barbara  Carey,  Camp  Hill;  Deb  YiTallet,  Cumberland 
Valley;  Marty  Ress,  Susquehanna  T'wp . ; Steve  Brinser,  New^port;  Ted  Them,  Mechan- 
icsburg;  and  Bill  McDaniel,  Cedar  Cliff.  TomHoopes,  Northern, and  Frank 
Demmy,  Central  Dauphin,  were  nominated  as  alternate  speakers.  All  of  the 
nominations  v/ere  accepted  by  the  Cabinet. 

Early  in  November,  the  Cabinet,  using  the  previously  stated  discussions 
as  a foundation,  set  about  to  choose  a theme  for  the  1969  Forum.  After 
numerous  suggestions  were  discussed  and  re jected Bridging  Gaps"  v/as  cxesen 
as  our  theme.  Soon  thereafter.  Cabinet  members  were  diviaed  am»ng  the  five 
standing  committees,  Day  Program,  Evening  Program,  School  and  Community, 

Public  Information  and  Dinner  program.  The  officers  served  as  chairmen  ef 
the  committee^.  Under  this  theme,  it  v/as  decided,  were  many  individual  "gaps  " 
such  as  the  generation  and  credibility  gaps.  Discussion  groups  decided  that 
they  could  be  divided  into  six  general  and  related  areas.  The  topic  groups 
agreed  upon  were  Gaps  Within  Individuals,  Gaps  Between  Groups,  Gaps  Within 
the  Educational  System,  Gaps  Between  Races,  Gaps  Between  the  Individual  and 
Government  and  Gaps  Between  Nations,  Members  of  the  Cabinet  believed  that  this 
arrangement  would  provide  sufficient  coverage  of  topics  and  at  the  same  time, 
limit  overlapping. 

Several  other  innovations  were  made  in  the  Youth  Forum  format  this 
year.  It  was  agreed  to  suggest  to  the  Adult  Steering  Committee  the  possibili- 
ty of  expanding  the  discussion  sessions  on  the  Forum  d<ay  to  include  the  morn- 
ing hours  in  addition  to  the  usual  afternoon  period.  Suggestions  were  also  made 
to  the  schools  concerning  the  method  of  choosing  representatives  to  the  Forum, 
Another  addition  was  the  introduction  of  the  resolution  system  for  a dis- 
cussion outline.  These ^;®^ol'''rtn.-on6  contained  an  analysis  of  the  problem  presen- 
ted and  a proposed,  v\rorkable  solution.  The  member  schools  submitted  at  least 
six  but  no  more  than  thirty  resolutions  to  the  Cabinet,  which  amended  them  and 
chose  eight  for  discussion  in  each  topic  area.  This  year's  Cabinet  also 
achieved  a long-time  Youth  Forum  goal.  The  entire  Forum  day  was  video-taped 
by  WITF-TV  for  use  in  a length  y presentation  of  the  day's  events,  which  was 
aired  on  Ilarch  20,  1969.  Approximately  seven  hundred  students  from  thirty- 
three  area  high  schools  participated  in  this  event. 

Riil'IDALL  VffiRT 
Vice-Chai  rmaii 

Central  Dauphin  East  High  School 
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Sro'lT'iARY  REPORT  OF  THE 
RESOLUTIONS  COIMITTEE 


In  past  years,  delegates  to  the  Youth  Forum  discussed  general  problems 
based  on  questi.su  outlines.  This  year,  however,  the  Cabinet  decided  to  snift 
the  emphasis  of  the  Forum  from  the  discussion  of  problems  to  the  discussion 
of  solutions.  To  do  this,  the  Forum  was  built  around  a system  of  resolutions, 
officially  called  ''  statements." 

Under  this  system,  each  participating  school  was  responsible  t*  subirnt 
no  less  than  'Sive  and  no  more  than  thirty  statements.  Each  statemont  was  to 
include  a brief  analysis  of  a specific  problem  and  a proposed  solution  to 
that  problem. 

Once  these  statements  v/ere  gathered  by  the  Cabinet,  they  were  turned 
over  to  the  Evening  Program  speakers  in  each  topic  area.  The  speakers  read 
through  all  the  statements,  edited  and  refined  them,  and  finally  returned 
eight  statements  in  each  area  to  the  Resolutions  Committee.  The  Resoluti«ns 
Committee  then  rewrote  and  edited  the  statements,  putting  them  in  final  stan- 
dard form  and  typing  them  on  stencils  for  printing.  V/hen  the  v/ork  «f  the 
Comrrdttee  was  finished,  a total  of  forty-eight  statements  were  ready  for  the 
Forum,  or  eight  statements  in  each  of  the  six  topic  areas. 

On  the  day  of  the  Forum,  these  statements  vj-ero  discussed  and  voted  on. 
Recorders  were  instructed  to  carefully  record  all  dissenting  opinions,  as 
well  as  any  suggestions  for  amendment  of  the  statements.  The  final  reports  of 
the  speakers  v/ere  based  on  both  the  formal  voting  and  tho  discussion  notes. 

The  following  list  is  a brief  summary  of  the  forty-eight  statements 
discussed  by  the  Forum.  It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  these  statements 
were  voted  down  wihile  others  passed  only  by  thin  margins.  The  Roman  numeral 
on  each  statement  number  refers  to  tho  Topic  Area  number. 

I;1  Abolition  of  single  power  veto  in  U.N.  Security  Council. 

1:2  Yiithdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Vietnam  and  formation  of  a coali- 
tion government  under  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

1:3  Admission  of  Red  China  to  the  U.N, 

1:4  End  of  coexistence  policies  toward  Communist  v/orld  and  firm  resistance 
to  spread  of  Communist  rule. 

1:5  Withdrav\ral  of  American  recognition  of  Rhodesia,  South  Africa  and 
Portuguese  Angola  and  support  of  native  African  nationalists. 

1:6  Pressure  on  American  allies  now  ruled  by  minority  or  military  dictator- 
ships to  institute  immediate  democratic  reforms;  support  of  popular 
revolutions  against  such  governments  if  revolt  should  break  out. 

1:7  Support  of  the  independonce  and  s overeignty af  Israel. 

1:8  Poverty  and  hunger  greater  threats  to  free  world  than  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

II  ;1  Acceptance  of  Black  heritage  and  ''  complete  and  total  integration  of 
all  aspects  of  American  life.". 

11:2  Condemnation  of  racial  discrimination  in  private  clubs. 

11:3  Integration  t.f  Black  studios  into  all  iareas  of  education. 

11:4  More  Black  control  of  schools,  courses,  student  government. 

11:5  Rejection  of  violence  under  any  circumstances. 

11:6  Renewed  and  extended  attack  on  ghetto  poverty. 

11:7  Immediate  end  of  segregation  in  American  schools. 

11:8  Dem.and  for  Open  housing  legislation. 

III:1  Legalization  of  .abortion  in  all  cases. 

III:'2  Legalization  of  marijuana. 

III:3  Need  for  individual  to  seek  his  ovm  moral  code. 

III:4  Abolition  of  minimum  drinking  age. 

III:5  Inadequacy  of  traditional  religion. 


s 


Ill  :6 

III  :7 

III:8 

IV:1 

IV:2 

IV:3 

IV:4 

IV:5 

IV:6 

IV:7 

IV;8 

V:1 

V:2 

V;3 

V:4 

V;5 

V;6 

V;7 

V;8 

VI  ;1 

VI  :2 
VI  :3 
^71:4 
VI  :5 


VI:  6 

VI  :7 
VI:8 


GoTrernment  distribution,  of  birth  control  materials. 

Mandatory  school  courses  in  religion  and  philosophy. 

Dedication  to  seek  a newer  world.  ■' 

Need  for  specialization  in  high  school. 

Uniform  grading  system  based  on  percentages. 

Need  for  powerful  student  unions  in  high  school. 

Creation  of  Student  Courts  for  student  discipline. 

Need  for  minority  affairs  courses  integrated  into  all  areas  of  public 
education. 

Re-evaluation  of  classroom  as  center  of  education. 

Reform  of  tax  system  and  school  expenses  aimed  at  better  salaries 
for  teachers  and  more  intelligent  educational  spending. 

Need  for  improved  communication  between  administration  and  students. 
Need  for  more  understanding  of  young  people  by  elders. 

Need  for  formation  of  a vrorldvfide  church. 

Demand  for  Negative  Income  Tax. 

Mobilization  of  industry  in  attack  on  poverty. 

Stricter  divorce  la\vs  among  poor. 

Need  for  federal  action  in  rural  crisis. 

Need  for  respect  and  support  of  police. 

Need  to  accept  and  listen  to  hippies. 

Arbitration  Board  to  protect  both  the  principle  of  majority  rule  and 
the  right  to  dissent. 

Lowering  of  voting  age  to  eighteen. 

Abolition  of  the  Electoral  College. 

Strict  attitude  towards  militant  or  violent  campus  disorders. 

Legal  responsibility  of  all  Congressmen  and  Senators  to  submit  annual- 
ly a resume  of  all  expenses,  income,  club  memberships,  stocks,  etc. 
to  protect  against  conflict  of  interest. 

Reduction  of  defense  spending  and  placing  of  money  thus  saved  in 
social  programs. 

Support  of  selective  conscientious  objection. 

Creation  of  a uniform  legal  code  for  the  entire  United  States. 

FRANK  DEM'^Y 

Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee 
Central  Dauphin  High  School 


GAPS  MTIOITS 


The  1969  Youth  Forum  members  \Yho  discussed  " Gaps  Betv/een  Nations  ’’ 
based  their  virork  upon  eight  resolutions  V';hich  are  the  results  of  the  v/ork 
viTithin  thirty- three  area  schools.  The  members  discussed  openlj''  and  freely 
without  any  restraint  vrhatsoever.  The  following  topics  v/ere  the  eight  resolu- 
tions which  were  discussed,  and  the  results  of  each  shall  accompany  this 
report : 

1.  The  United  Nations  Security  Council  should  abolish  the  single  pov/er 
veto  v/ithin  its  realms;  thus,  a majority  of  six  of  the  nine  security 
council  member  nations  vfould  be  needed  to  either  pass  or  reject  any 
proposed  measure  by  the  United  Nations. 

Fifty- four  percent  affirmative.  Forty- six  percent  negative. 

2.  The  United  States  should  immediately  withdravj-  its  troops  from  Viet- 
nam, and  through  all  the  diplomatic  pov/ers  under  its  influence,  seek 

to  establish  a United  Republic  of  Vietnam,  headed  by  a coalition  govern 
ment  under  the  direction  of  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

Thirty- three  percent  affirmative.  Sixty-six  percent  negative. 
3 . Red  China  should  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  as  a full  and 
equal  member,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  significantly  reduce  the^’ power 
and  influence  of  Nationalist  China. 

Eighty-six  percent  affirmative,  Fourteen  percent  negative. 

4.  '-i-'he  United  States  should  assume  a firm  policy  of  containment  in 
relation  to  the  'Communist  world,  and  the  free  world  must  recognize 
the  Communist  world  for  the  threat  that  it  is  and  act  accordingly, 
taking  definite  and  firm  action  to  stop  any  further  spread  of  Commun- 
ist power. 

I'hree  percent  affirmative  and  a surprising  ninety-seven  percent 
negative . 

5.  The  African  policy  of  our  government  should  be  redirected  to  support 
and  encourage  the  devolopmenttof  African  independence  and  nationalism 
and  to  oppose  any  attempts  to  establish  outside  control  over  Africa 

or  to  set  up  apartheid  policies  aimed  at  exploiting  and  ruling  the 
Black  majority. 

TT/vxinty- three  percent  voiced  acceptance.  Seventy-seven  percent 
voiced  rejection. 

6.  The  United  States  should  pressure  all  of  its  allies  that  are  ruled 
by  the  military  or  by  minorities  to  institute  immediate:  and  significant 
reforms  or  face  withdraviral  of  all  United  States  aid,  and  the  United 
States  should  not  become  involved  in  any  manner,  especially  militarily 
in  the  defense  of  unpopular  goverriments  from  the  revolt  of  the  people. 

Twenty-nine  percent  voiced  acceptance.  Seventy-one  percent  voiced 
rejection. 

7.  The  United  States  should  declare  its  unconditional  support  for  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  Israel  by  asserting  Israel  as  a permanent, 
sovereign  nation. 

Sixty  percent  affirmative.  Forty  percent  negative. 

8.  The  United  States  should  re-evaluate  its  entire  foreign  policy  and 
defense  policy  to  the  state  that  we  become  engaged  in  a total  war 
against  injustice  and  economic  oppression. 

Sixty-one  percent  said  yes.  TliC  remaining  tliirty-nine  percent 
said  no. 

These  facts  and  figures  are  fine,  but  perhaps  more  interesting 
are  the  reasons  for  voting  in  such  a naiuier.  The  reasons  for  voting  as  they 
did  demonstrate  the  problems  and  ideas  that  are  turned  over  and  over  in  the 
minds  of  today's  youth.  For  example,  the  resolution  stating  that  there  should 
be  a coalition  government  in  Vietnam  under  Ho  Chi  Ilinh  would  have  been  more 


desirable  for  discussion  if  it  had  called  for  a coalition  governirjent  in  v/hi  cn 
the  candidates  for  office  had  been  nomiiated  by  the  United  Nations  and  elected 
by  the  people.  And,  on  the  subject  of  putting  a halt  to  CoircrLunism,  the  ninety- 
seven  percent  vh  o voted  against  such  a halt  said  that  they  did  so  because: 

1.  Communism  is  here  to  stay  and  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it. 

2.  Some  countries  need  Communist  trade  to  survive. 

5.  We  don’t  kxiow  what  it  is  like  to  live  under  Corarauni sm,  so  hovx  can 
we  Gondenn  it? 

4.  Russia,  or  Communi srri,  is  steadily  becoming  more  democratic  - why 
should  vxe  stop  it  now? 

5.  Communism  is  good  for  some  countries. 

6.  America  vj-ould  be  hypocritical  in  eliminating  Communism  as  a choice 
of  government. 

Then,  on  the  subject  of  supporting  Israel,  the  sixty  percent  who  said 
we  must  do  this,  put  it  in  terms  of  " pride,''  ” integrity,"  and  " being  reali 
tic  in  an  approach  to  seek  and  establish  world  peace.  " 

Thus,  you  have  seen  our  approach  to  bridging  gaps  between  nations.  Yie 
have  shown  you  our  methods  of  discussion,  revision,  acceptance,  and  rejection 
on  world  issues.  We  read  about  them  in  the  newspapers , hear  about  them  on  the 
radio,  and  discuss  them  vxith  our  friends.  But  does  ariyone  ever  offer  a solu- 
tion to  these  problems?  I think  the  1969  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum  KlS. 


THEODORE  F.  THEM 
Mechani csburg  High  School 
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GAPS  BEWEEN  RAGES 


We  hear  a great  deal  today  of  the  crisis  in  Black  ana  Vfliite  that 
confronts  America.  On  all  sides,  vie  are  faced  Vvrith  the  crises  of  ra:;e 
hatred,  violence,  and  the  destruction  of  the  very  fabric  of  our  society. 

The  problems  seem  incrrdasirigpy.  insuniiountable  as  each  new  year  brings 
more  enmity  and  more  disunion.  And  it  seems  that  Americans,  both  Black 
and  hliite  alike,  are  ever  more  taking  the  easy  path  - calling  for  in- 
creased segregation  of  the  races  as  the  only  real  ansv/er  to  America's 
problems.  They  view  the  crisis  as  insurmountable:  too  dangerous  and  too 
complex  to  be  solved.  But  when  written  in  Chinese,  the  word  Crisis  is  com- 
posed of  two  characters:  one  represents  danger,  and  one  represents  oppor- 
tunity. The  times  v/e  live  in  are  dangerous  and  uncertain,  but  they  are  also 
more  open  to  creative  energy  than  any  other  tine  in  history.  The  racial 
crisis  in  our  country  presents  us  with  great  peril  - but  it  also  offers  us 
the  chance  to  overcome  age-old  problems.  We  are  faced  vdth  the  danger  of 
having  our  nation  split  asunder  - yet  we  have  the  opportunity  to  build  a 
meaningful  pattern  of  life  based  on  ideals  and  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
the  opportunity  to  realize  the  ancient  dream  of  the  Greeks:  to  tame  the 
fierce  west  wind,  and  make  gentle  the  life  of  the  earth,  not  ^ust  for 
Whites,  not  just  for  Blacks,  but  for  all:  non. 

Perhaps  in  the  field  of  education  is  the  greatest  remedy  needed. 
Segregated  systems  are  cheating  the  Black  out  of  a decent  education  - the 
ghetto  high  school  graduate  receives  the  equivalent  of  an  eighth  grade  edu- 
cation, and  even  so,  only  five  percent  of  all  Negro  students  in  the  seventh 
grade  today  will  finish  high  school.  ¥\''e  call  for  the  strict  enforcement  of 
f"deral  laws  leading  to  the  immediate  denial  of  all  funds  and  assistance 
in  areas  where  segregation  is  flagrant.  In  districts  where  de  facto  segre- 
gation is  apparent,  a redress  of  the  unbalanced  situation  must  be  made.  But 
this  re-balancing  must  not  be  in  a forced,  coercive  manner,  such  as  is 
involved  in  the  busing  of  students  from  one  area  to  another,  for  such  meth- 
ods can  only  lead  to  a deepening  of  hostilities. 

Increased  programs  of  Black  studies,  especially  pertaining  to  Negro 
history  in  America,  should  be  placed  in  our  schools.  These  programs  must 
be  integrated  into  existing  courses  where  possible  and  provided  as  sepa- 
rate electives  while  complete  history  courses  are  being  readied.  Coupled 
with  this,  we  call  for  increaed  hiring  of  minority  teachers,  if  qualified, 
in  all  systems. 

The  problem  of  race  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  economics  of  poverty. 

The  city,  vihere  the  problems  of  the  poor  are  greatest,  is  predominantly 
Black.  Thus,  any  program  v/hich  tries  to  relieve  racial  stress  in  America 
must  also  attack  poverty.  We  call  for  increased  programs  to  aid  the  poor, 
concerned  especially  in  the  areas  of  housing  and  urban  development,  educa- 
tion of  young  and  old,  on-the-job  training, and  a revision  of  the  present 
welfare  system.  More  control  over  such  programs  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
tiiose  v/hom  it  directly  affects,  and  not  in  charge  of  a bureaucrat  in  a 
government  office. 

Militarism,  racism,  and  violence  are  fast  becomdng  the  hallmarks  of 
American  society.  Reports  and  studies  have  warned  of  the  splitting  of  Amer- 
ica into  separate  societies,  and  in  place  of  the  drift  toward  integration, 
evident  just  six  years  ago,  we  see  inceased  calls  for  separation  by  Whites 
and  Blacks  alike.  Tfe  of  the  Youth  Tbrum  call  for  the  total  acceptance  of 
all  minorities  into  all  aspects  of  American  life,  from  universities  to 
private  clubs.  But  rather  than  force  acceptance  such  as  this,  or  abandon 
hope  in  it  altogether,  we  call  for  all  men  to  accept  tlieir  fellow  citizens 
and  to  work  for  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  Americans.  We  recognize  the 
value  of  militant  attitudes  in  a society  slow  to  change  - yet  we  reject  the 


simple  acceptance  of  violence  as  a means  of  achie^/ing  an  end.  For  v/e  do  net 
believe  our  society  to  be  so  decadent,  so  sluggish,  that  all  channels  of 
communication  are  closed,  all  paths  to  change  exJriausted.  Yet  v;e  all  rrnst  be- 
gin to  recognize  the  need  for  change  that  is  so  e’/ident  today,  before  ^/iolent 
change  is  the  only  recourse  left.  We  must  begin  to  accept  all  men  before  thos 
we  reject  become  too  estranged  to  work  any  longer  vathin  the  systeiri. 

This,  then,  is  what  we  propose.  It  seems  an  idealistic  program,  v.lth 
little  hope  of  realization.  It  would  be  easier,  as  we  try  to  resolve  this 
racial  crisis,  to  say  that  idealism  is  fine  for  speeches,  but  that  high- 
sounding  rhetoric  has  no  place  in  a harsh  world.  It  seems  only  right  that 
if  we  are  to  find  a workable  solutioii  to  our  problems,  beliefs  in  brother- 
hood and  ideals  must  be  sacrificed.  But  if  we  are  to  conquer  the  probleir.s 
of  bigotry  and  hatred,  education  and  econorrdcs,  subjugation  and  segregation, 
we  must  never  abandon  rur  beliefs.  We  must  realize  that  idealism,  deep  con- 
victions, and  high  aspirations  are  not  incompatable  with  practicality  and 
efficiency  - that  there  is  no  basic  discrepaiicy  between  what  we  desire  to 
do  to  solve  this  crisis  and  v/hat  we  can  do  to  solve  it.  Vie  know  that 
these  beliefs  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  goodness  of  our  society  in 
the  face  of  such  dangers  risk  much  - but  vj-e  also  knov/  that  only  those  who 
dare  to  fail  greatly  can  ever  achieve  greatly. 

Y^e  did  net  choose  to  be  faced  with  this  problem.  But  the  pressures 
of  life  are  not  distributed  by  choice.  The  commitments  to  resolve  this 
crisis  have  been  made  for  us  by  history  - te  fail  in  our  duty,  tc  call  for 
separation  or  subjugation,  to  quit  the  struggle  because  it  seems  too  diffi- 
cult, v/ould  be  to  condemn  us  to  every  generation  to  follow.  " And  vhile  no 
pecple  have  ever  faced  such  a challange  - no  people  have  ever  been  so  ready 
to  sieze  the  burden  and  the  glory  of  freedom  and  equality. 

We  echo  the  words  of  a young  poet,  I'iio  v^rrote: 

Deep  in  my  heart, 

I do  believe, 

Y/e  shall  overcome,  someday, 

not  Black  or  YJhite,  ^ but  Black  and  YJhite  together,  " dedi- 
cated to  the  common  goals  of  mankind. 


Results  of  the  voting  on  the  resolutions j 
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YilLLIYJ^  MCDANIEL 
Cedar  Clv.ff  High  School 


Gaps  l.lThlK  ThE  inPlVljlUL 


The  young  person  of  today's  society  is  haffled  by  a myriad  of 
problems.  He  is  faced  by  the  mysteries  of  the  older  generation,  Vietnam, 
the  draft,  and  campus  riots.  Bvit  before  he  makes  an  atterapt  to  solve 
these  problems  of  his  approaching  adulthood,  the  teenager  must  resolve 
the  conflicts  within  himself.  He  must  come  to  grips  vrith  such  publicized 
issues  as  drugs,  sex,  drinking,  his  religion  and  various  moral  questions. 
Only  in  facing  these  issues  can  tlie  individual  hops  to  bridge  the  gaps 
within  himself. 

The  most  publicized  problem  concerning  teenagers  is  the  use  of 
drugs.  Afew  years  ago,  this  issue  was  judged  irre^erunt  in  relation  to  the 
Capital  Area.  Hovv'-ever,  the  use  of  drugs  has  becorae  more  vid despread , and 
today  there  are  few  teenagers  who  do  not  knovj-  vAiere  to  purchase  ;n3.rijuana 
in  this  area. 

The  original  resolution  on  Marijuana  stated  that  ” marijuana 
should  be  legalized,  hovj-ever,  only  after  extensive  research  has  been  done 
on  its  effects  on  the  human  body.  This  resolution  was  defeated.  Sixty- 
five  percent  of  the  Youth  Forum  participants  argued  that  if  marijuana  were 
legalized,  it  would  encourage  overall  use.  They  also  stated  that,  although 
marijuana  is  not  physically  addictive,  it  may  be  psychologically  addictive 
and  lead  to  the  usage  of  hardline  drugs. 

Most  students  who  felt;  that  icarijuana  should  be  legalized,  stated 
that  an  age  limit  of  eighteen  should  be  established  and  that  a drug  con- 
trol bureau  should  be  set  up.  The  distribution  of  drugs  would  be  similar 
to  the  present  sales  standards  of  liquor. 

One  of  the  notes  taken  in  a discussion  of  the  elimination  of  the 
drinking  age  limit  stated,  " Age  isn’t  stopping  anyone."  However,  sixty- 
eight  percent  of  the  students  felt  that  the  present  age  limit  should  be 
maintained.  Their  main  argument  was  that  the  same  teenagers  would  be  drink- 
in_.,,  whether  or  not  the  drinking  age  was  lowered  or  eliminated. 

The  legalization  of  abortions  'v/as  one  of  the  most  heated  discussions 
of  the  day.  A scant  majority  of  fifty-five  percent  argued  that  legalization 
was  necessary  to  prevent  the  cripplings  and  fatalities  that  result  from 
illegal  operations.  The  majority  felt  that  this  should  be  a decision  for 
the  individual,  not  the  go vernirient , Some  stipulated  that  abortion  should 
be  legalized  only  in  the  case  of  rape.  Others  said  that  there  should  be 
a thorough  investigation  into  the  underworld  of  the  illegal  abortion. 

Most  teenagers  today  are  drifting  away  from  the  traditional  churrh, 
due  to  a lack  of  relevance  to  their  lives.  The  church  ideally  should  serve 
as  a catalyst  for  personal  thought.  In  this  respect  it  has  failed  with  the 
young  person  of  today.  bJ'e  therefore  recommend  that  the  church  adjust  itself 
to  the  problems  of  the  present  by  the  use  of  guitar  and  jazz  services  and 
youth-led  services. 

Many  students  also  felt  that  courses  in  basic  religious  philoso- 
phies should  be  taught  in  the  high  school. 

Fifty-six  percent  of  the  Youth  Fbrum  participants  felt  that  birth 
control  devices  and  education  should  be  made  available  through  federal, 
state,  and  local  go  vernrrients . This  program  sliould  focus  on  ghetto  areas, 
but  not  ignore  the  upper  and  middle-class  societies. 

The  final  resolution,  entitled  " Towards  Heur  Shores,",  was  passed 
unanimously.  This  resolution  summarizes  the  dreams  of  young  people  - the 
search  for  ego.  It  urges  us  to  " hold  fast  to  our  dreams  ” and  to  ” dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  an  impractical  quest,  the  determination  to  seek  a newer 
world.  " In  this  spirit,  we  hope  that  all  Youth  Forum  delegates  iiave 
pledged  themselves  to  the  e^>lo ration  of  inner  space,  not  through  the  use 
of  drugs,  but  through  the  sincerity/-  of  their  own  ego.  To  find  the  " newer 
world”  we  must  first  discover  ourselves. 

MARTY  RCSS 

Susquehanna  Ti-vp . Senior  High  School 


GAPS  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 


The  first  resolution,  dealing  with  optional  specialization  beginning 
in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  grade  and  allowing  the  students  to  schedule  two 
or  three  courses  a year  relating  to  their  chosen  pro fessions, was  passed 
sixty-one  to  twenty-nine  percent.  In  this  nanner  a student  v/ould  receive 
a broad  educational  background  and  also  a raore  specialized  education  in 
preparation  for  a future  career. 

Within  our  educational  system,  there  is  much  controversy  over  the 
best  method  to  evaluate  a student’s  knowledge.  However,  almost  four-fifths 
of  the  Youth  Forum  participants  felt  that  grading  should  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  individual  school  districts. 

The  third  resolution,  dealing  with  a student  union  independent 
of  all  school  administrative  control. with  the  authority  to  establish  and 
define  its  own  position  and  to  carry  out  collective  bargaining  with  the 
school  district, was  defeated  eighty  to  twenty  percent,  not  because  the 
students  thought  it  w '.s  a bad  idea,  but  because  we  know  that  the  system 
would  make  the  union  ineffective. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  fourth  resolution.  Again,  the 
creation  of  student  courts  composed  of  students  assigned  to  handle  all 
matters  of  discipliiie,  judgement , and  punishment  was  defeated  eighty-three 
to  seventeen  percent. 

The  fifth  resolut:  on,  -dealing  with  rrdnority  affairs,  was  passed 
ninety- four  to  six  percent.  Students  want  courses  concerned  with  minority 
affairs  integrated  into  their  history  courses  to  provide  a better  under- 
standing of  the  situations  existing  in  our  world  today.  Minority  groups 
are  vital  parts  of  our  nation  today  and  their  story  ca:inot  be  divorced 
from  the  story  of  the  American  past. 

Re-evaluation  of  the  classroom  situation  was  the  next  statement 
discussed.  Since  the  learning  experience  is  wholly  contained  in  the  me- 
chanics of  classwork,  today’s  student  sees  little  real  contact  between 
his  education  and  the  real  world.  But  students  feel  that  with  outside 
speakers  and  the  extensive  use  of  field  trips,  this  attitude  can  be 
changed  significantly. 

The  seventh  resolution  dealt  v>rith  teacher's  salaries.  Seventy- 
seven  percent  of  the  students  felt  that  current  salary  offers  were  not 
sufficient.  Too  many  qualified  instructors  must  forsake  their  dedication 
due  to  financial  problems.  Therefore,  the  Youth  Forum  resolves  that 
school  districts  and  administrations  must  eliminate  bureaucratic  wastes, 
use  funds  where  they  are  most  needed,  Qut  domi  on  expenses  in  whatever 

manner  possible.  Eighty-six  percent  of  the  students  agreed;  fourteen?- 
percent  disagreed. 

The  final  statement  proposed  a bridge  over  the  gap  between  admini- 
strators and  students.  Through  the  school  guidcs-nce  department,  acting  as 
a liaisrn, it  was  believed  that  tranquility  and  understanding  could  become 
a reality  in  our  schools.  Only  half  of  the  students  felt  that  the  guidance 
department  v/ould  not  have  any  effect.  These  students  v/ant  a direct  voice 
with  the  administration. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  day  was  this  - the  ideas  are  great, 
but  we  know  they  won't  work.  Y[e're  tired  of  trying.  But  then  again,  per- 
haps we  students  are  just  the  unfortunate  products  of  inbred  apathy. 


BARBARA  CAREY 
camp  Hill  High  School 


GAPS  BETl/'/EEI'I  GROUPS 


The  topic  area  '*  Gaps  Betv^reen  Groups  " is  a iiev/  addition  this  year 
because  the  cabinet  felt  that  there  are  gaps  betweeri  groups  of  people  other 
than  the  one  between  races.  However,  many  of  the  prejudices  and  misunder- 
standings between  these  groups  of  people  are  similar  to  those  betv/een  the 
races , 

The  gap  which  perhaps  served  as  the  source  of  our  theme  *'  Bridging 
Gaps  " is,  of  course,  the  generation  gap.  The  statement  v/hich  v/as  prepared 
about  this  problem  included  three  major  solutions.  First,  that  greater 
recognition  must  be  made.  Second,  that  the  older  generation  attempt  to  be- 
come more  open-minded,  and  that  both  adults  and  teens  become  more  honest 
with  each  other.  Teens  felt  that  these  solutions  were  not  adequate .enough, 
and  therefore,  fifty- four  percent  voted  that  they  could  not  accept  the  pro- 
posal. Strongly  indicating  that  perhaps  this  gap  has  been  stretched  out  of 
proportion,  many  teens  expressed  the  idea  that  it  would  be  easier  for 
youth  to  change  their  attitudes  than  for  adults.  Hov/ever,  only  aft  ^r  both 
sides  recognize  that  parents' vfi  s do  m and  conservatism  teamed  v-rith  youth’s 
initiative  and  liberalism  could  make  an  undefeatable  coalition,  will  the 
war  between  the  generations  cease. 

The  second  gap  is  that  involving  the  misunderstanding  between  ad- 
herents of  different  religious  groups.  A proposal  to  lay  groundwork  for  and 
eventually  establish  a vv -•’? -'’-ri:’ ..  ......  was  poorly  received.  Only  fourteen 

percent  liked  the  idea.  Sorae  doubted  the  presence  of  discrimination  against 
certain  religious  groups,  especially  by  our  generation, but  most  admitted 
that  it  is  probably  overshadov/ed  by  racial  discrimination.  Host  agreed  that 
we  can  help  to  alleviate  the  problem  by  examining  our  attitudes  and  influ- 
encing ’busTnesses  to  avoid  discriminatory  practices.  In  addition,  each  per- 
son should  have  a firm  understanding  of  all  religions,  possibly  to  be  taught 
in  school.  The  v/orldwide  church  was  termed  impractical  and  impossible  if 
doctrines  are  involved;  therefore  the  continuation  of  loosely  organized  con- 
federations such  as  the  l/Yorld  Council  of  Churches  was  suggested. 

Three  other  statements  involved  the  relationship  betvj'een  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  A proposal  involving  the  system  of  Negative  Income  Tax,  whereby 
persons  living  below  a certain  financial  line  Vifould  receive  income  from  the 
government ,vms  defeated,  but  only  by  a narrow  margin  of  fifty- three  to 
forty-seven  percent.  Some  expressed  the  fear  that  personal  initiative  would 
be  lost.  However,  the  major  criticism  arose  from  the  increased  involvement 
of  government  and  the  threat  of  socialism.  Nearly  in  answer  to  this,  the 
fourth  statement  called  for  private  industry  to  accept  their  responsibility 
to  eliminate  poverty  in  cooperation  vrbih  the  government.  However,  only  forty- 
five  percent  were  completely  satisfied  mth  this  idea.  Most  agreed  that  they 
should  aid  in  training  and  employing  the  underpri veleged  but  not  direct- 
ly contribute  money.  Amendments  called  for  more  stress  on  federal  involve- 
ment and  the  use  of  business  as  a ’’  helping  hand.!'  Host,  although  a small 
majority,  felt  that  business  vms  not  obligated  to  help. 

The  fifth  proposal  concerned  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  broken 
families  by  providing  for  stricter  divorce  lav^s  and  more  severe  consequences 
for  desertion.  Seventy-tvro  percent  voted  against  the  proposal.  The  most 
prevalent  alternates  were  stricter  marriage  laws  or  trial  marriages,  and  the 
teens  concluded  that  they  would  not  markedly  help  the  situation.  Some  felt 
that  stricter  divorce  laws  could  cause  a decrease  in  marriages  and  possibly 
more  illegitimacy.  Only  the  provision  for  more  severe  consequences  in  cases 
of  desertion  was  favored. 

The  gaps  between  urban,  rural, and  suburban  areas  called  for  govern- 
ment and  industry  to  become  actively  involved  in  efforts  to  improve  cities 
and  agricultural  areas,  the  purpose  ■ IH-  ■;  to  curtail  the  migration  to 
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the  suburbs.  Fbrty-seven  percent  were  for  the  staterrient ,*  hovrever,  those 
against  felt  that  either  the  government  could  not  or  should  not  be  involved 
or  that  the  migration  should  not  be  curtailed. 

The  statement  calling  for  the  bridging  of  the  gap  betv/een  citizens 
and  police  found  favor  with  seventy-one  percent  of  the  teens.  They  termed 
it  an  important  problem  and  felt  that  an  improvement  of  police  iriage  could 
he  achieved  through  education  and  by  having  l&.\i  officers  take  a more  active 
part  in  the  community.  Teens  also  expressed  the  need  to  attract  more  people 
to  police  vrork  by  increasing  salaries. 

The  final  resolution  was  als'.  favored,  by  severity- eight  percent.  It 
called  for  greater  recogidtion  of  the  hip[)ie  element  as  a powerful  and  not 
completely  detrimental  force.  Cautioning  America  not  to  confuse  the  true 
hippie  with  the  *'  hippie  hypocrite  '*  v/ho  can  neither  define  his  beliefs 
nor  is  sincere  in  his  actions,  teens  summed  it  up  this  way: 

The  ideals  of  the  true  hippie  are  representative 
of  the  idealistic  and  hopeful  teen,  and  this  idealism 
should  be  recognized. 

This  is  how  the  teenagers  vmo  met  at  Trinity  High  School  viewed  the 
Gaps  Betvreen  Groups.  Most  took  conservative  ■'/lews,  not  unlike  those  vliich 
they  attributed  t©  parents.  Perhaps  our  study  has  revealea  that  the  gaps 
are  not  so  great,  but  more  important,  that  teens  do  have  ideas  - and  con- 
structive ones  - to  bridge  them. 


DEBRA  ¥ . WALLET 
Cumberland  Valley  High  School 


THE  GAP  BETVIEEN  THE  IHDI^^iaiAL  AKD  IIXS  GOVERNMENT 


Today,  the  average  American  citizen  feels  uncomfortahle  and  unfamil- 
iar before  the  sprawling  modern  state.  There  is.  in  a very  reaJL  sense,  a 
great  gap  between  the  individual  and  his  govern  ent.  Unless  tnis  gap  is 
closed,  American  democracy  cannot  long  survive. 

The  Youth  Forum  considered  and  proposed  eight  resolutions  for  closing 
this  gap.  First  considered  is  the  oldest  and  most  ob  lous  obstacle  between 
the  individual  and  his  government  - that  of  the  Elec"  ral  College.  Reform 
of  the  'electoral  system  is  urgently  needed.  To  quote  die  resolution:"  With 
the  advent  of  a tldrd  party  in  the  electicnof  19CC,  t e ■ ossibility  of  a 
House-chosen  ^resident  or  one  that  ’n"';.  by  ;lcc'^o-:l.  j-nsuead  c'f  popular  votes, 
became  a distinct  threat.  In  chic  age  of  n..tional  commitment,  a power- 

ful President  requires  the  support  of  uhe  nation's  people.  This  support 
would  be  better  achieved  if  the  President  v/as  truly  elected  by  the  people 
instead  of  a group  of  unpredictable  electors  f 

The  youth  voted  ninety-six  percent  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  calling 
for  the  direct  popular  election  cf  the  President. 

Closely  related  to  electoral  refom  is  the  voting  age  question. 
Eighty-two  percent  of  the  Torum  members  voted  in  favor  of  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age  in  this  state  to  eighteen.  The  Foium  feels  that,  as  the  knowledge 
axid  sophistication  of  the  younger  generation  increases  and  as  society 
places  more  and  more  demiands  upon  its  young,  American  youth  should  be  given 
a voice  in  the  electionno f their  leaders. 

The  Fomm  also  examined  the  federal  gov '-rnment ' s spending  on  national 
defense.  According  to  the  resolution  considered  by  the  Forum,  the  large 
amounts  •f  money  spent  on  military  programs  not  only  used  up  money  needed 
desperately  for  social  programs,  but  also  made  the  government  seem  increasing- 
ly militaristic,  cold, and  distant  frorri  the  people.  The  resolution  called  for 
significant  reduction  in  defense  spending,  increased  money  to  social  programis, 
and  a lessening  of  military  influence  in  the  government. 

The  statement  passed  by  a small  margin,  with  only  fifty- five  percent 
of  the  Forum  in  favor.  In  addition,  many  teens  thought  that,  though  military 
spending  should  be  reduced,  it  should  be  cut  gradually. 

In  receiit  years,  se-'’-^’'^!  havo  com.e  to  the  attention  :f  the  public 

concerning  alleged  unethical  behavior  on  ti  e part  -f  several  members  of 
Congress.  Even  though  members  have  been  censured,  investigated,  tried,  and 
dismissed,  no  in-depth  investigations  have  been  conducted  into  Congressional 
ethics.  The  proposed  resolution  called  for  a notarized  resume  of  all  sources 
of  income,  financial  assets,  and  expenses.  The  Forum  rejected  this  personal 
investigation  because  it  felt  that  if  a Congressman  vms  not  representing  the 
interests  of  the  people,  they  could  vote  him  out  of  office. 

Two  resolutions  which  the  Forum  overvYhelmingly  rejected  concerned 
selective  conscientious  objection  and  uniform  laws. 

The  proposal  on  conscientious  objection  said  that  draft  .age  men 
should  be  allowed  to  oppose  a particular  v/ar  v/ith  the  same  rights  as  a man 
opposed  to  all  vmr.  It  was  voted  down  by  seventy-eight  percent  of  the  teens 
discussing.. it . 

The  second  resolution  called  for  a uniform  code  of  legal  rights, 
criminal  procedure , etc . to  be  established  across  the  country.  It  was  de- 
feated by  seventy-eight  percent  of  the  Forum. 

The  Youth  Foruiri  also  considered  the  touchy  question  of  the  individual’s 
right  to  dissent.  Many  dissatisfied  citizens  believe  that  progress  can  come 
only  when  illegal,  violent  methods  are  used.  Relative  success  by  dissident 
elements  overthrowing  unfair  laws  via  civil  disturbance  has  convinced  others 
to  emulate  such  action.  The  right  to  dissent  does  not  infringe  on  the  rights 
of  others.  The  Youth  Forum  recommends,  for  prevention  of  illegal  acts  associa- 
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ted  iwith  dissent,  the  organisation  and  establishnent  of  an  arbitration 
board,  empowered  to  hear  the  position  of  both  sides  of  the  dispute,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  problem  and  to  offer  possible  settle- 
ment within  the  framework  of  our  democratic  process.  Fifty-eigiit  percent  of 
the  students  v/ere  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  vrith  forty-two  percent  against 
it.  The  question  of  power  for  the  arbitration  board  was  the  main  point  of 
disagreement  for  the  dissenting  opinion. 

The  Pomm  then  examined  the  question  of  student  protest  and  govern- 
ment reaction.  All  across  the  riation,  ''violent  protest  has  taken  its  place 
among  college  activities.  Although  in  most  cases  only  a minority  of  a 
college’s  students  are  involved,  the  resulting  disorders  have  disnapted  classe 
closed  schools  and  endangered  college  personnel.  In  order  to  maintain  an 
educational  environment  in  this  nation's  institutes  of  higher  learning,  the 
governruent  should  adopt  a strict  policy  tov/ards  students  taking  part  in  vio- 
lent deiTionstrations . Efforts  should  be  made  to  alleviate  the  current  student- 
administration  gap.  Students  should  be  given  more  authority,  including  repre- 
sentation on  the  Board  of  Regents  ( or  any  similar  adirnnistrative  council  ), 
a voice  in  setting  up  college  curricula  and,  a voice  in  the  hiring  and  firing 
of  teachers  and  professors.  If  students  refuse  to  work  for  change  through 
the  means  provided,  they  should  simply  be  asked  to  leave,  persons  agitating 
for  illegal  action,  as  well  as  militant  leaders,  should  be  expelled,  arrested, 
and  prosecuted  for  inciting  students  to  riot.  The  Forum-  defined  a militant 
as  an  individual  \ho  would  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others.  It  was  felt 
that  the  governiaent  should  intervene  only  at  the  request  of  the  college. 

The  Youth  Forum,  then,  has  carefully  oonsido-red  these  eight  proposals. 

It  has  rejected  three.  Those  it  has  chosen  to  aaopt,  however,  are  presented 
in  the  belief  that  they  can  begin  to  reunite  the  individual  and  his  govern- 
ment and  make  far  more  real  the  ideal  of  a denhcracy.  ’ 


STET.'Eh  L.  BRIFSER 
IJ ev\rpo rt  Hi gh  School 
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REPORT  OF  HOIIE  LIFE  COM^iITTEE  - TRI-COURIY 


OF  THE 

VJHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  OH  CHILDREN  AED  YOUTH 
Adult  Chairman  - Mr.  William  Johnson  Teen-age  Chairman  - Pamela  Hurd 


The  Home  Life  Committee  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth  has  been  working  since  the  onset  of  the  1970  Conference  on 
various  questions  and  answers  to  those  queries  concerning  the  modern 
youth  in  his  home;  especially  relating  to  the  Dauphin-Perry  and  Cumber- 
land County  areas.  These  three  areas  offer  a wide  range  of  views  on 
the  youth  of  today  and  how  his  natural  environment  either  helps  or  hin- 
ders him.  During  the  meetings  and  discussions  held  over  the  past  six 
months  the  Home  Life  Committee  has  been  posing  situations  and  questions 
to  a suburban,  urban  and  rural  committee;  stratification  comparisons 
and  many  unthought-of  solutions  have  been  given.  For  the  purpose  of 
making  the  final  report  simplier,  we  have  divided  the  Home  Life  Commit- 
tee into  five  question  areas  as  follows: 

I.  The  Youth  in  his  Home. 

II.  The  Youth  outside  of  the  Home  - in  the  School. 

Ill,  The  Youth  and  his  Church  or  religious  affiliation. 

IV.  The  Youth,  with  or  without  a Community. 

V.  The  Youth  and  the  outsiae  world. 

Each  of  these  topic  areas  has  been  thoroughly  discussed,  not  only 
from  youth  viewpoint,  but  from  the  adult  standpoint.  We  have  attempted 
to  define,  discuss  and  answer  some  of  the  foremost  questions  that  our 
specific  locale  poses.  During  our  meetings  we  have  brou^^ht  opinions 
from  outside  sources  and  from  research  but  mainly  our  opinions  voiced 
in  this  report  are  from  personal  experiences. 
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Home  Life.  Toaay’s  society  like  a kaleidoscope  has  many  sides; 
it  is  difficult  to  find  the  origin  of  many  of  our  problems.  However, 
most  of  us  at  one  time  or  another  have  been  in  a home,  a place  vjhere 
we  are  given  standards,  where  we  make  our  base  of  exploration.  From  our 
homes  we  can  see  and  experience  many  different  approaches  to  life. 

Like  the  rooms  of  the  house,  the  school,  church,  community  and  the  out- 
side world  make  up  the  structure  that  we  call  home.  The  various  ideas, 
opportunities  and  experiences  are  all  returned  to,  discussed  in,  and 
found  in  our  homes. 


I.  THE  YOUTH  IN  HIS  HOiiE . 

There  are  many  ways  to  divide  the  challenges  posed  to  each 
member  of  a family.  Since  we  are  primarily  discussing  the  children 
and  youth  of  today  and  how  our  society  can  make  them  better  adults, 
we  have  chosen  to  look  directly  at  the  problems  facing  the  youth  of 
today  in  his  home.  At  the  beginning  of  our  discussions  we  drew  up 
a series  of  discussion  points  for  the  home: 

1,  Brothers  and  Sisters  or  the  family  structure. 

The  questions  that  we  felt  were  appropriate  to  this 
area  dealt  with  distribution  of  responsibility,  discipline  and 
respect.  In  most  American  homes  today,  the  family  structure  (Specific) 
is  three  (3)  or  more.  Because  of  this  fact  the  families  of  today  have 
or  should  have  learned  to  adjust  to  the  time. 

Who,  when  and  how  much  discipline  should  be  given  in 
order  to  insure  a happy  but  firm  home?  On  this  our  committee  strongly 
felt  that  discipline  should  be  administered  by  the  adult  (parent)  who 
is  in  charge  when  the  disciplinary  measure  is  necessary.  We  felt  that 
if  both  parents  (in  the  case  of  a two  parent  home)  administered  discip- 
line that  the  respect  of  the  parents  should  be  equal.  The  time  of 
discipline,  we  felt,  should  be  mostly  when  the  act  is  committed,  so  that 

the  youth  would  associate  the  wrong  with  the  punishment.  The  amount 
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of  discipline  should  be  varied  as  to  the  size  of  the  wrong.  Vi/e  be- 
lieved that  if  both  parents  agree  on  certain  amounts  of  punishments, 

I' which  often  range  into  restrictions,  that  the  discipline  like  praise 
has  its  extremes;  too  much  can  be  cruel,  too  little,  ineffective. 

The  second  and  third  question  we  posed  in  relation  to 
Brothers  and  Sisters  are  inter-related;  respect  and  responsibility; 
Respect  not  only  between  the  children  but  also  between  the  parents  and 
the  children;  responsibilty , as  to  age,  ability  and  amount.  Respect 
in  a home  is  a two  way  street;  if  the  respect  is  lacking,  then  the 
responsibilities  will  also  probably  suffer.  There  are  so  many  times 
when  respect  is  held  in  question  and  this  should  not  be,  because  ^ 
respect  is  a part  of  the  home.  Also  a part  of  the  home  is  the  policy 
of  responsibilities;  we  felt  that  age  and  ability  should  be  a measuring 
factor  as  to  amount.  No  reward  is  necessary  for  doing  those  things  which 
make  a house  more  of  a home. 

2.  More  than  two  generations  in  a home  --  is  prevalent  in  at  least 
50^  of  the  homes  in  America , The  idea  of  having,  three  generations  in 
a home  brings  up  readjustment  for  all  present,  also  a new  kind  of  tol- 
erance. We  found  in  our  discussions  that  the  generation  ''in-between” 
is  generally  responsible  for  keeping  the  chaos  at  a minimum.  We  also 
decided  that  the  oldest  generation  should  not  be  really  included  in  the 
decisions  not  personally  affecting  that  person,  because  to  drag  the 
opinions  of  60  years  or  over  into  discussions  is  generally  unfair  to  the 
youngest  concerned. 

In  conclusion  for  this  division  v;e  found  it  very  difficult  to  point- 
up  or  to  solve  actual  problems  in  every  day  homes  because  situations  vary 
so  drastically  from  family  to  family,  but  we  did  find  several  key  words 
to  use  or  guide  for  better  relationships  within  the  home:  Respect, 
responsibility,  fairness  and  understanding. 
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II.  The  Youth  outside  of  the  Home 


in  the  School. 


Realizing  that  the  youth  of  today  must  use  his  ho.ae  as  a base 
|i  to  further  himself,  we  came  to  a second  point  of  discussion:  Education  -- 
outside  of  the  home.  Today  many  questions  can  be  raised  as  to  where 
education,  private  or  public  begins  and  ends,  whether  education  is 
becoming  baby  sitter*’,  why  parents  and  children  often  disagree  on 
matters  concerning  education,  and  the  rights  of  the  students. 

This  area  we  considered  differently  perhaps  because  all  of  the 
members  of  our  group  vjere  directly  involved  with  educational  systems 
now,  as  students,  parents  and  teachers.  Our  discussions  led  us  into 
various  points  as  to  approaches  and  effective  methods  of  education. 

(This  is  dealt  with  in  depth  in  the  Educational  Committee  report.) 

V\/e  began  our  solutions  almost  without  real  questions  being 
1 raised.  We  have  found  that  one  of  the  greatest  gaps  in  the  home, 

i perhaps  in  the  nation,  comes  from  the  gap  in  education.  Parents  of  the 
present  generation  vjere  educated  on  an  entirely  different  standard  than 
' what  is  being  used  today.  We  feel  that  every  parent  should  take  time 
to  keep  himself  educated  with  his  children,  to  keep  himself  abreast 
of  modern  methods.  There  are  opportunities  to  do  this  through  current 
night  school  programs.  However,  we  felt  that  many  are  not  being 
handled  in  the  right  way.  Many  of  the  course  are  enrichment  programs 
designed  just  to  add  to  present  knowledge,  rather  than  presenting  new 
material . 

Stemming  from  this  gap  in  education  is  the  question  of  who 
is  responsible  for  a child's  education.  Today,  in  more  and  more  instances 
the  parents  are  turning  the  education  over  to  the  school  system,  many 
times  turning  the  entire  up-bringing  of  a child  over  to  the  public.  V/e 
believed  that  organizations  such  as  the  PTA  and  the  PTSA,  bring  the 
school  closer  to  the  home,  the  ideas  of  the  parents  face  to  face  with 
the  teacher  and  the  administrator.  Education  should  be  a joint  process, 
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not  unlike  the  making  of  a pie,  if  one  ingredient  is  missing,  the  final 
result  suffers.  Often  the  teacher  shys  away  from  interfering  in  a home 
situation  because  he  feels  it  is  not  his  responsibility  wnile  the  parent 
does  the  same  for  the  school,  as  in  the  generation  gap  - a lack  of  per- 
sonal communication  is  evident  here.  V/e  suggest  that  there  should  be  a 
mandatory  conference  between  the  parents  and  teachers  in  all  grades, 
especially  one  through  six,  to  insure  a better  understanding  of  ''Who 
Does  What," 

Is  education  today  becoming  a six  hour  "Eaby  Sitter"?  VJe  have 
found  this  to  be  more  prevalent  in  the  suburban  and  urban  areas  as  opposed 
to  the  rural.  In  the  city  and  suburbs  more  parents  work  away  from  the 
home  and  sometimes  the  school  turns  into  an  unpaid  baby  sitter  for  them. 

In  homes  where  this  happens  the  children  do  not  get  the  full  benefit  of 
education  because  they  are  relying  on  the  school  for  guidance  and  instruc- 
tions that  should  be  given  in  the  home,  than  for  knowledge,  'Working 
parents,  especially  those  who  are  extremely  busy,  should  if  possible 
consult  v;ith  the  school  about  their  true  home  situations  and  how  the 
school  can  help  them  augment  home  education. 

Several  conclusions  can  be  drawn  in  this  area  as  to  where  and 
who  does  what.  It  is  the  parents  prime  responsibility  we  feel,  to  see 
that  the  children  they  have  borne,  have  the  best  possible  education, 
but  that  education,  like  respect  in  the  home,  is  a two-way  street,  and 
that  only  with  parents  and  school  pulling  equal  loads  will  a well- 
rounded  education  be  provided.  Over  pushing  or  neglect  by  a pai’ent  puts 
a strain  on  the  school,  causing  discipline  problems.  One  of  the  most 
primitive  areas  of  the  school  system  today,  vje  felt,  is  the  home-school 
guidance.  This  department  which  should  be  a liason  between  the  parent, 
student  and  teacher  is  often  a great  let  down.  V/e  recommend,  wherever 
possible,  individual  conferences  with  the  parents  at  least  once  while  a 
child  is  attending  a given  school. 
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Finally  and  perhaps  a very  recent  development , is  the  rights 
of  students  to  question.  Jhat  rights  do  students  have  to  decide  on 
policies  affecting  them?  On  student  discipline?  Student  teaci.er  rela- 
tionships? All  of  these  become  more  important  to  the  student  as  he  ad- 
vances in  his  education.  What  right  does  a student  have  to  dissent? 
Difficult  as  it  is  to  answer,  we  felt  that  a student,  with  backing 
from  home,  has  a right  to  help  make  his  school  better  any  vjay  he  can. 

If  this  way  is  personal  dissent  on  a given  matter,  then  it  is  his  right 
to  defend  what  he  believes. 

III.  THE  YOUTH  AhP  HIS  CHUKCH  OK  KLLIGIOUS  aFFILIATIOD . 

The  third  step  between  the  youth  and  his  outside  world  is  his 
religious  affiliation,  his  God  and  his  Church.  Many  feel  that  God  is 
dead  in  today’s  American  society.  We  felt  that  with  the  death  of  God 
would  come  the  end  of  morals,  concern  for  country  and  for  ones  self. 

The  Church,  as  far  as  many  of  our  youth  members  were  concerned,  is 
losing  the  younger  generation  because  the  church  itself  is  not  directed 
at  the  youth.  The  youth  of  today  are  no  longer  forced  to  attend  Church 
in  many  cases;  therefore,  active  attendance  is  choice,  V/e  feei  that 
this  lack  of  belief  is  in  the  hands  of  today’s  church  and  also  the 
parents.  The  Church,  as  a worthwhile  institution  of  guidance,  should 
be  desired  by  the  youth  - not  shunned.  Just  as  in  the  schools,  if 
the  youth  helps  to  ’’run”  the  church,  it  appeals  to  them  more.  As  far 
as  parents  are  concerned,  their  lack  of  care  for  God,  religion,  etc.  are 
merely  examples  for  their  children  to  follow.  A parent’s  responsibility 
to  his  children  is  to  take  them  to  church  at  least  before  giving  them 
any  sort  of  choice  on  their  own. 

The  church  of  today  can  be  a prime  factor  in  bridging  gaps 
within  the  home,  and  the  world  --  if  given  a fair  chance  and  if  it 
gives  those  who  vjill  be  tomorrow’s  leaders  a fair  consideration. 
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IV.  THE  YOUTH,  WITH  Oii  WITHOUT  A CUMMUhITY. 


The  final  step  before  a youth  reaches  the  outside  life  --  is 
his  aommunity.  What,  we  asked,  does  a community  do  for  a child?  Here 
we  had  three  very  different  ideas: 

1 . In  the  city  there  are  many  and  varied  community  organ- 
izations to  keep  '*the  kids  off  the  street.*'  Today's  cities  realize  more 
and  more  that  to  keep  the  "lid  on  the  pressure  cover"  they  must  keep  the 
young,  the  militant  and  the  imaginative  busy.  v\fe  felt  that  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  done  in  today's  cities  is  to  increase  the  programs 
already  in  operation,  to  expand  on  what  is  present  and  to  include  more 
people  in  the  present  progranis. 

2.  It  appears,  vjhen  we  left  the  city  we  found  that  activ- 
ities in  the  suburbs  are  directed  too  much  at  the  adults  of  the  couimunity 
rather  than  the  youth.  The  only  real  "activity  of  the  suburbs"  is  the 
school.  \i/e  recommend  that  more  centers  be  established  in  the  suburbs 

as  youth  centers  for  youth. 

3.  The  third  and  most  neglected  area  is  the  rural  area 
despite  the  closeness  of  the  community  , The  members  of  our  cormaittee 
from  rural  areas  felt  that  the  community  offered  little  in  the  way  of 
divertisement  or  aid  to  its  children.  It  appears  that  if  some  of  the 
city  plans  were  slowly  integrated  into  these  areas,  perhaps  through 
churches,  that  the  youth  would  be  more  apt  to  return  to  his  "home"  or 
to  settle  down  there. 

V . THE  YOUTH  A1\D  THE  OUTSIDE  WukLD . 

The  outside  world,  that  magic  place  that  everyone  yearns  for, 
yet  few  really  find,  is  it  cold,  hard,  or  warm  and  friendly?  We  felt 
that  there  are  four  basic  rules  that  can  lead  or  create  success  for 
anyone  seeking  a future  "away  from  home." 

1,  Learn  to  accept  that  which  is  given  with  gratitude. 

Learn  to  accept  those  who  come  with  open  helping  arms. 
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2«  Never  refuse  to  give  or  take  guidance.  There  is  always 
someone  who  will  be  able  to  point  a stranger  in  the  right  direction. 

3.  Never  stop  learning.  There  is  someone,  somewhere  who 
is  smarter  than  you. 

h.  Be  to  others  what  you  vjould  want  them  to  be  to  you. 

There  are  no  questions  or  answers  to  the  problems  of  the  every 
day  real  world,  primarily  because  it  is  constantly  changing. 

In  conclusion  I would  like  to  say  that  the  only  arawback  I 
felt  that  our  committee  had  was  lack  of  adult  attendance  or  support. 

As  ray  final  question,  I am  wondering  if  today's  adults  are  afraid  to 
face  their  society  or  help  to  better  it? 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Miss  Pamela  Hurd 
Teenage  Chairman 
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The  nature  and  consequences  of  tv/o  problen  areas  enbody  vhat 
is  afflicting  the  potential  of  the  American  public  school  for  profsctiu 
a meaningful  education  to  young  people*  By  investigating  these  problem 
areas,  it  is  possible  to  present  relevant  solutions  for  the  correction 


of  the  dilemmas  vfnich  are  hindering  the  education  of  Ameriv 


you 


— lie 


The  philosophy  of  education  operating  within  the  publi; 
school  at  the  present  time  seems  to  be  misdirected  and  outmoded, 
origin  of  this  philosophy  is  complex,  but  often  leads  back  to  uhe  in- 
fluence of  the  local  community  or  society  at  large  upon  the  public 
school. 

Usually  the  local  community  elects  a board  of  school  directors 
to  determine  the  policy  and  operation  o 
invariably  reflects  the  attitudes  of  uh 
The  prevailing  concepts  in  uhe  conmiunit 
it  should  do  and  how  learning  should  be  accomplished  are  all  incorpor- 
ated in  the  school  board.  Thus,  the  pre-eminent  influence  of  the  local 
community  upon  the  school  evokes  the  first  ''problem  area"  in  public  ed- 
ucation: Its  essentially  archaic  and  authoritarian  philosophy  and  uhe 

subsequent  actions  taken  in  accordance  with  that  philosophy. 

The  current  philosophy  may  be  examined  and  demonstrated  in 
four  fundamental  articles  of  that  ohilosoohic  faith: 


the  school  iysten. 

but  til 

public  concerning 

educati 

o'l  wna'c  eoucatron 

is  for, 

(1)  The  public  school  as  a reflection  of  local 
community  values  and  norms: 
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(2)  Public  school  education  as  limited  to  purely 
academic  learning; 

(3)  The  position  of  the  student  as  one  of  ^passive 
learner,"  not  active  inquirer; 

(4-)  The  position  of  many  teachers  or  faculty 

members  as  one  of  "disperser  of  lunouledge," 
not  participant  in  the  lnl0^^^1  edge -gathering 
process » 

The  first  proposition  of  the  present  philosophy  of  educaurcn 
provides  that  the  public  school  system  should  reflect  local  comi'.runity 
attitudes,  norms,  and  values.  Because  the  public  school  often  is  a re- 
flection of  the  local  community,  the  school  sometimes • operates  under 
and  transmits  to  students  the  values  of  society  at  large.  This  mind- 
set is  usually  that  of  v/hite  middle-class  America,  t./hether  mhe  school 
be  situated  in  a blach  or  uhite  community.  V/hen  referring  to  a middle 
class  mind-set,  we  speak  in  terms  of  the  importance  placed  on  achieving 
success  as  characterized  by  a good  job,  a good  home,  a nice  famil3;-  ^-d 
material  comfort.  Resistance  to  social  change  is  one  more  significant 
factor. 

ir undamen oamy , rt  rs  cne  creataon  ox  tnousands  ox  peop_^e 
with  an  aversion  to  perscxial  involvement,  and,  occasior^ally,  an  insens- 
itivity to  human  suffering.  Thus,  the  instilling  of  a middle  class 
mind-set  upon  students,  and  the  concept  of  the  public  school  as  re- 
flecting local  community  values  and  nox-ms  is  the  first  problematic 
sphere  of  the  current  educational  philosophy. 

Tne  second  tenet  ox  tne  prevaiuing  pnij.03cpny  is  unat  o.: 
public  education  being  limited  to  purelj^  academic  learning.  B;;-  academic 
learning,  it  is  meant  that  the  only  type  of  learning  embodied  and  deemed 
worthwhile  in  the  public  school  is  iearnir:g  through  conscious  thought 


or  stuay. 
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But,  as  countless  educators  have  asserted,  learning  occui’s  or 


tv70  levels:  The  cognitive  and  the  affective. 


niiecuive  j.ear:iu.i..c, 
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described  as  learning  via  personal  emotional  involvement  in  zho  con- 
dition, through  the  senses  or  by  personal  experience.  The  singular 
type  of  education  incorporated  in  the  public  school,  however,  is  purely 
academic  learning.  Affective  learning,  in  most  instances,  is  excluded. 

The  nature  of  purely  academic  learning  in  the  schools  is  es- 
sentially the  memorization  of  facts  or  items  and  their  give-bach  for  a 
test  or  examination.  Students,  through  their  entire  formal  education, 
almost  exclusively  perform  this  action.  They  are  conditioned  by  memor- 
ization to  make  a particular  response. 

As  the  Russian  psychologist  Pavlov  said,  \;hen  a certain  con- 
ditioned response  is  not  practiced  or  repeated,  loss  of  tliat  response 
occurs.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  public  school  students,  after 
a test,  experience  frequent  forgetting  of  memorized  material,  thus  "unabl 
to  give  the  desired  response.  They  have  been  conditioned  only  tem- 
porarily. This  is  the  nature  of  purely  academic  learning. 

Affective  learning  through  emotional  involvement  is  passed 
over.  Education  for  the  student  is  not  personally  engaging  and  does  nou 
involve  the  individual  on  a "gut”  level.  The  resulu  of  this  is 
indifference  to  learning,  occasionally  the  destruction  of  the  student’s 
desire  to  learn. 


Purely  academic  learning  does  not  allow  fo: 
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of  a child’s  natural  curiosity  or  the  expanding  of  his  personal  crea- 
tivity. There  is  no  time  for  such  matters  because  there  are  too  many 
facts  to  memorize.  Consequently,  curiosiu^/^,  creativity  and  the  desire 
for  further  learning  often  are  not  nourished,  sometimes  eventually 


suppressed  by  purely  academic  learning. 
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The  second  adverse  effect  of  acaderiic  learning  is  the  failure 
to  develop  the  power  of  analysis  or  the  capacity  for  critical  thinhing . 
Because  constant  memorization  of  facts  is  required.,  students  have  no 
opportunity  to  examine  ideas.  Students  are  very  capable  of  absoring  in- 
formation, but  they  are  almost  totally  unable  to  inaegrate  concepts.. 
This  we  have  termed  the  pov;er  of  analysis. 

Students  have  great  difficulty  in  seeing  relationsnips  bet’./een 
various  items  such  as  historical  events  and  associating  them  with  other 
items  such  as  contemporary  social  events  or  movements,  the  problems  of 
urbanization,  cultural  conflict,  etc.  Thus,  the  second  adverse  effeca 
of  purely  academic  learning  is  failure  to  develop  the  ability  to  inte- 
grate concepts  and  failure  to  develop  the  power  of  analysis. 

The  third  adverse  effect  produced  by  purely  academic  learning 
is  the  exclusion  of  education  relevant  to  society  or  social  change. 
Academic  learning  is  confined  to  acquiring  academic  knowledge,  not  prac- 
tical education.  It  is  not  concerned  v;ith  the  study  of  vfnat  is  actually 
happening  in  society  or  the  physical  environment.  Instead  of  learning 
when  things  happen,  why  not  learn  whv  things  happen?  There  is  a de- 
emphasis  on  courses  in  the  social  sciences  such  as  psychology,  sociol- 
ogy, anthropology,  political  science,  human  development,  comm'onications , 
social  interaction,  etc. 

This  de-emphasis,  hoiv'ever,  serves  to  continue  the  ignorance 
and  apathy  of  students  about  the  workings  of  society.  The  exclusion  of 
socially  relevant  education  also  serves  to  intensify  the  deterioration 
stated  in  categories  one  and  two  because  it  does  not  affect  students 
personally  and  does  not  strike  a 


sensitve  nerve 
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The  fourth  category  of  adverse  effects  of  academic  learmimg 
is  the  development  of  a marhing  system  projecting  '’grades"  as  a desirec 
end  'in  themselves,  or  as  the  substance  of  education. 

Because  public  education  is  not  affective,  personally  engagir 
or  motivating,  some  extrinsic  motivator  for  achievement  is  needed: 
grades,  or  more  precisely,  the  threat  of  poor  grades. 

Unf ortunately,  however,  these  grades  evolve  around  a desired 
end  in  themselves.  The  "A"  or  good  mark  become  the  thing  to  attain. 
Grades  become  the  substance  of,  or  substitute  for,  education.  The  mo- 
tivation in  the  public  school  is  not  toward  knov/ledge  and  learning,  bu: 
toward  achieving  acceptable  grades. 

The  third  proposition  of  the  existing  philosophy  of  educatior 
is  the  position  of  the  student  as  one  of  passive  "learner"  rather  than 
active  inquirer.  The  student  is  portrayed  as  one  who  sits  attentively 
absorbing  or  assimilating  the  items  of  wisdom  which  emanate  from  the 
ihstfuctbf.  She  student  maintains  a passive-receptor  post'ure,  seldom 
participating  in  the  gathering  or  dispersing  of  Incwledge, 

The  student  often  is  merely  the  subject  of  the  educational 
process.  This  may  be  elucidated  by  saying  that  in  rhe  public  school, 
students  are  put  through  courses,  not  courses  thirough  students.  The 
educational  process  acts  upon  the  student,  not  the  student  upon  the 
educational  process. 

As  a consequence,  the  student  is  viewed  as  one  who  receives 
policy,  not  makes  it.  The  student  is  allov;ed  no  power  to  govern  him- 
self while  in  school.  He  is  not  given  the  authority  to  make,  review 
or  change  behavioral  codes  which  he  must  follow.  The  student  is  per- 
mitted no  power  to  shape  his  own  educational  destiny.  He  is  given  no 
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hand  in  developing  the  curriculuin  or  course  of  study  which  he  is 
obliged  to  learn.  He  is  not  able  to  determine  the  mamer  in  ’./hich  a 
subject  matter  is  presented  (e.g.,  seminar  instead  of  lecture). 

In  summary,  then,  the  authority  of  the  faculty  and  adminis- 
tration over  the  student  and  his  education  is  nearly  absolute.  For  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  student  is  the  impotent  subject  of  the 
administration  or  faculty  rule-enacting  and  policy-making. 

The  foremost  consequence  of  the  student's  passivity  is  'chat 
students  develop  a non-questioning  attitude  toward  education.  Rarely 
does  one  find  the  student  actively  questioning  or  criticizing  the 
validity  of  what  is  taught.  Acceptance  is  the  keinot  of  student  be- 
havior. Such  acceptance 5 of  course,  is  the  cornerstone  of  student  non- 
involvement which  destroys  personal  curiosity  and  the  desire  to  learn. 

An  alternate  consequence  of  the  student's  passive  role,  al- 
though much  more  infrequently  demonstrated,  is  student  rebellion.  Some 
students  will  not  accept  the  position  of  passive  "learner.”  They  are 
intrinsically  active  inquirers  and  v;ill  nor  tolerate  restriction  upon 
their  freedom  to  act,  to  explore  and  to  uncover  the  value  or  non-value 
of  their  education.  Revolt  is  often  their  only  our,  and  the  means  they 
choose  to  take. 

The  final  rubric  of  the  current  philosophic  faith  is  the  po- 
sition of  the  teacher  as  one  of  "disperser  of  knowledge,"  not  as  par- 
ticipant in  the  knowledge-gathering  process. 

This  concept  of  the  teacher  makes  him  the  detached  figure  of 
authority  v;ho  seldom  relates  to  the  student  in  a personal  way.  The 
teacher  does  not  learn  v/ith  the  student,  or  make  an  appearance  of 
uniting  with  the  student  in  knowledge-gathering.  Moreover,  as  simply 
a "disperser,"  many  teachers  in  public  schools  fail  to,  or  are  miserably 
deficient  in,  communicating  the  subject  matter. 
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student  education  is  hindered  by  the  teacher  v;ho  acrs  as  a 
detached  figure,  and  many  times  learning  does  not  occur  at  all  becaus 
the  teacher  does  not  speak  to  the  student  in  a personal  way. 

The  second  prominent  "problem  area"  in  public  school  educati 
is  the  over -population  of  the  schools  and  the  subsequent  need  for  mass 
education. 


In  terms  of  physical  facilities,  the  over-population  of  the 
public  school  produces  lack  of  classroom  space  and  over-crowded  class- 
room space  and  standardization  of  classrooms  with  little  color 
differentiation  and  few  different  types  of  geometric  shapes  in  class- 
rooms . 


But  the  pre-eminent  effect  of  over-population  is  the  necessi 
for  mass  education  of  students.  Adverse  consequences  of  mass  educaoio 
occur  when  subjects  must  be  taught  to  a wide  range  of  student  abilitie 
at  one  time  and  when  individual  differences  among  students  are  dis- 
couraged. 


It  will  be  readily  aclcnowledged  that  public  schools  are 
grossly  over-populated.  A system  of  mass  education  has  been  initiated 
to  educate  these  large  numbers  of  students. 

Subjects  must  be  taught  to  a wide  range  of  student  abilities 
at  once,  especially  in  elementary  school.  Students  all  work  at  a pre- 
determined "average"  rate.  Since  all  students  are  not  similar  in 
intellectual  ability,  some  students  are  pressured  into  achieving  at  a 
too-great  rate  and  others  are  held  back  from  achieving  their  learning 
potential.  The  system  of  mass  education  inevitably  victimizes  many 
students , 


The  second  consequence  of  mass  education  is  the  discourageme 


of  individual  differences  among  students.  Because  there  are  so  many 
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students,  little  personal  contact  can  be  made  between  teacher  aiTid  stu- 
dent, The  student  is  made  to  develop  on  an  impersonal  basis,  so  cos'.- 
bine  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  majority  of  his  fellov/s--in  other 
words,  to  be  the  same.  Individual  differences  are  not  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  grow. 

The  obvious  result  of  this  discouragement  of  individual 
differences  is  conformity  and  mediocrity  of  student  behavior,  accompli 
ment  and  .thought.  This  discouragement  of  individual  differences  is 
tantamount  to  diminishing  the  personal  humanity  of  each  student. 

It  also  is  apparent  that  in  a mas.s  education 'system,  student 
emerge  from  high  school  prepared  to  perpetuate  through  their  sameness, 
the  dificiencies  of  the  existing  American  orders  insensitivity  to 
social  injustice,  ignorance  and  intolerance  of  different  cult’ural 
groups  and  ethnic  minorities,  and  a general  apathetic  attitude  tov/ard 
human  affairs  and  the  establishment  of  peace  among  men. 

It  shall  be  contended  here  that  there  are  only  two  real 
solutions  to  the  massive  problems  in  education.  The  first  requires  an 
attitudianal  change  on  the  part  of  local  communities,  and  the  second 
real  solution  simply  requires  the  institution  of  imaginative  or  open- 
minded  school  directors. 

As  only  a committee  of  study  and  investigation,  we  can  do 
nothing  to  enact  or  expedite  the  acceptance  of  these  two  solutions. 

We  realize  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  either  of  the  two  con- 
ditions will  be  actualized.  We  are  fully  aware,  as  the  reader  must  be 
fully  aware,  that  our  recommendations  are  only  idyllic  ramblings  and 
babblings  if  neither  of  the  above  tv/o  conditions  comes  to  pass  for  a 
meaningful  education  for  young  people  of  1969. 
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There  is  not  much  that  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  over- 
population of  public  schools  except  to  recommend  the  erection  of  more 
schools,  V/ith  the  construction  of  new  schools,  however,  a number  of 
ideas  should  be  communicated. 

The  physical  facilities  should  be  made  conducive  to  learning 
with  open  space  and  partitions  to  close  off  that  space  when  desired. 

In  this  way,  teachers  can  change  the  size  of  classrooms  to  suit  their 
purposes . 

Classrooms  without  moveable  walls  also  can  be  made  conducive 
to  learning  by  the  imaginative  use  of  color  and  the  addition  of 
different  geometric  shapes, 

V7e  propose  the  introduction  of  the  ungraded  school  system. 
Youngsters,  especially  elementary  aged,  must  be  allowed  to  progress  at 
their  o\-m.  rate.  They  must  not  be  required  to  attend  first  grade  on  up 
to  12th  and  achieve  at  a pre-deterrained  rate.  The  present  graded 
school  produces  pressure  and  psychological  tension  upon  the  slow 
learner  and  stifles  the  youngster  with  precocious  learning  ability. 

Teachers  should  be  compelled  to  stay  abreast  of  new  develop- 
ments in  their  fields  and  take  periodic  examinations  to  evince  minimum 
knowledge  and  should  not  have  required  material  to  cover.  The  seminar 
style  classroom  should  replace  the  present  lect'ure  format.  Student 
evaluation  of  teachers  should  be  enacted  ii/here  a central  agency  com- 
posed of  students,  faculty  and  administration  would  compile  the  results 
of  the  evaluations  and  bring  subsequent  pressure  to  bear  upon  those  not 
meeting  minimum  standards  of  proficiency. 

The  public  school  should  be  an  institution  of  academic  free- 
domc  and  free  inquiry.  It  should  not  have  to  embody  the  intolerances 
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and  prejudices  of  the  local  community  toward  cultu^dg/l  differences.  The 
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public  school  should,  in  fact,  welcoiae  a diversification  of  ideas  and 
life  styles.  It  must  be  recognized  above  all  that  only  as  an  autonomous 
institution  can  the  public  school  thrive  in  excellence  instead  of  wither 
in  mediocrity. 

The  second  province  of  unlimited  liability  for  the  public 
school  is  its  insistence  on  purely  academic  learning  with  the  exclusion 
of  affective  education. 

Essentially,  public  education  must  make  a thunderous  shift 
from  the  cognitive  to  the  affective,  or  emphasize  learning  through 
personal  emotional  involvement.  Education  must  become ' stimulating , 
exciting,  an  adventure  and  a pleasure  for  students.  In  more  precise 
language,  education  must  combine  learning  through  the  senses  and  learning 
by  experience. 

To  attack  the  ponderous  difficulties  of  education  and  to  embody 
affective  learning,  one  begins  at  the  beginning — with  youngsters  of 
elementary  school  age. 

Children  now  enter  first  grade  with  a wonder  about  their  world 
and  about  themselves.  Yet  they  must  remain  quietly  behind  desks,  either 
listening  to  the  teacher,  reciting  alphabet  letters,  or  performing  a 
non-exploratory  action.  In  school,  children  are  not  permitted  to  be 
curious  about  what  is  often  the  only  curious  part  of  their  classrooms -- 
other  children. 

If  the  innate  curiosity  of  children  is  to  be  nurt'ored  and 
allowed  to  flo’urish,  children  must  be  permitted  contact  with  each  other. 
The  perceptive  teacher  can  take  advantage  of  this  to  start  the  entire 
group  of  children  thinking  about  the  human  animal.  Questions  of  who 
am  I,  why  am  I different  from  John  or  Jane  can  often  prime  dialogue 
betv/een  the  sexes. 
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Feeding,  then,  the  inherent  curiosity  of  youngsters  obout 


theraselves  while  at  the  same  time  teaching  them  vital  basic  principles, 
it  is  time  to  enrich  children's  wonder  about  the  world  around  them. 

Observing  natural  phenomena --the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earch,  wind, 
weather,  seasons,  animals,  plant  life — and  expressing  reactions  to  these 
phenomena  (verbally  or  in  writing)  should  be  a part  of  every  school  day. 

In  this  way,  the  exploratory  behavior  of  children  can  be  fortified,  and 
creative  expression  among  children  begun. 

Then  creative  impulse  of  youngsters  can  be  further  no'orished 
by  having  children  work  with  reed,  clay,  paint  or  other -materials  to 
make  things.  A sensitivity  of  touch  and  feel  should  develop.  Of  para- 
mount importance  is  that  the  teacher  should  encourage  individual  ex- 
pression and  not  stereotype  some  youngster's  creative  form  (whatever  it 
may  be)  as  less  desirable  than  another. 

Realizing  that  these  opening  suggestions  are  theoretical, 
an  outline  of  a more  concrete  educational  plan  follows. 

Because  the  learning  which  is  most  meaningful  and  enduring  is 
affective  or  personally  engaging,  we  recommend  the  traditional  modes  of 
learning  mainly  through  memorization  be  discarded.  The  replacement 
should  be  a course  of  study  that  evokes  an  emotional  reaction  from  stu- 
dents and  that  is  individually  involving.  What  else  but  to  give  youngster 
contact  with  "greatness"  in  any  form? 

Writing  is  necessary  to  elementary  education.  After  developing 
basic  skills,  though,  writing  should  not  be  the  drudgery  of  copying 
stories  and  repeating  drills.  Why  not  organize  a Pulitzer  Prize  con- 
test? Categories  of  awards  could  be  essay,  poetry,  one-act  play,  short 
story  and  novelette.  Children  could  be  given  the  entire  school  year  to 
produce  and  to  turn  their  masterpieces.  The  work  should  then  be  judged 


and  "Pulitzer  Prizes"  awarded  to  the  best  work  in  each  category.  The 
pride  in  v;inning  such  a prize  is  a learning  experience  few  youngsters 
forget  and  writing  becomes  a venture  into  greatness. 

And  what  about  learning  American  history?  Memorizing  dates 
and  events  from  a textbook  is  a dreary  exercise  at  best.  Why  not  begin 
a Parade  of  Presidents  to  learn  history? 

Assign  each  youngster  the  task  of  gathering  information  about 
a particular  American  President,  his  era  and  his  accomplishments.  Then 
have  the  youngsters  give  a "State  of  the  Union"  address  to  the  entire 
class,  assembled  as  a "Joint  Session  of  Congress"  v;hile  impersonating 
that  President,  The  wealth  of  knowledge  about  American  history  both 
gathered  and  dispersed  v;ill  be  immense. 

As  a last  point  of  order,  the  incessant  drawing  of  red 
houses  and  painting  of  blue  skies  is  a very  dull  v/ay  to  learn  art. 

V/hy  not  arrange  a Renoir  Room  or  a Van  Gogh  Gallery?  Set  aside  the 
classroom  furniture  and  plaster  the  walls  v;ith  inexpensive  prints  of 
Renoir  or  Van  Gogh  (or  any  artist)  paintings.  The  dazzling  color  of 
these  artists  will  stimulate  every  student  to  examine  and  inquire  about 
the  art  work, 

VJith  curiosity  astir,  organize  groups  of  youngsters  to  study 
and  investigate  the  paintings  (through  library  resources),  or  simply 
to  express  what  they  think  the  artist  is  saying.  Have  the  groups 
actually  conduct  tours  through  their  Renoir  Room  and  present  brief 
lectures  to  yo'unger  children  or  adult  audiences.  Youngsters  can  easily 
learn  about  art  and  become  enamored  to  it. 

The  idea  of  giving  youngsters  contact  v;ith  "greatness"  to 
inspire  learning  is  vastly  effective.  Curiosity,  creativity  and  the 
desire  to  learn  must  be  protected  and  nourished  if  any  education  at  all 
can  occur  in  later  years. 
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Proceeding  to  the  arena  of  education  for  older  students,  v/e 
continue  with  the  same  frame  of  reference — providing  learning  that  is 
emotionally  and  personally  involving. 

Discussion  and  exchange  of  ideas  should  be  the  essence  of 
education  for  older  students  so  they  can  learn  to  integrate  concepts 
and  develop  the  power  of  analysis.  This  constant  flow  of  ideas  can  be 
from  subjects  of  literature  (plays  and  poetry),  philosophy,  history  or 
science.  Above  all,  though,  the  ideas  must  pertain  to  the  students. 

A second  recommendation  is  the  increase  of  courses  relevant 
to  society  and  social  change.  Students  of  1969  require  knowledge  about 
themselves  and  the  ways  they  relate  to  each  other.  Immediate  inclusion 
of  high  school  courses  in  psychology,  sociology,  anthropology,  political 
science,  human  development,  communications,  social  interaction,  etc.  is 
called  for.  The  desired  outcome  would  be  a greater  sensitivity  and  un- 
derstanding of  such  essential  matters  as  urbanization  and  the  decay  in 
our  cities,  inter-ethnic  conflict,  the  processes  of  government  and  the 
avenues  open  or  not  open  for  social  reform. 

Turning  to  a more  imaginative  sphere  of  educational  suggestion 
we  shall  discuss  v/hat  has  been  termed  experiential  (by  experience'' 
learning  for  older  students. 

The  pre-eminent  suggestion  here  is  that  the  public  school  is, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  inadequate  without  the  inclusion  of  a coopera- 
tive job  or  co-operative  learning  program. 

The  May  l6th  issue  of  Life  magazine  details  the  cooperative 
education  now  underway  in  a Philadelphia  school  (called  the  Parkway 
Program).  Students  work  in  and  explore  their  community  and  natural 
environment.  Their  schoolroom  is  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  they 
learn  by  experience. 
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For  the  public  school,  cooperative  education  should  be  in- 
itiated to  supplement  classroom  learning.  An  abundance  of  community 
resources  are  literally  waiting  to  be  used.  Government,  social  v;elfare 
agencies  and  professional  businesses  almost  always  welcome  inquiring 
students.  The  concept  of  learning  as  confined  to  the  school  building 
is  left  over  from  another  age  and  is  unacceptable  for  relating  a meaning- 
ful education  to  young  people  of  19^9  - 

If  affective  learning  (especially  cooperative  education)  is  not 
put  into  effect  within  the  public  school,  our  alternate  suggestions  for 
diminishing  the  passivity  of  the  student  may  be  grouped' under  one 
heading;  An  increase  in  students'  freedom  of  movement. 

, Students  should  learn  in  a relaxed  atmosphere.  This  means 
that  the  necessity  for  coming  at  bells,  going  at  bells,  moving  only 
v;hen  told,  and  stopping  when  directed  should  be  abolished.  Specific 
recommendations  are; 

(1)  Students  should  have  mobility  during  free  periods 
or  study  halls.  A proper  and  natural  extension 
of  this  idea  would  be  the  construction  of  a stu- 
dent lounge  roughly  corresponding  to  the  present 
faculty  lounge; 

(2)  Students  in  all  public  schools  should  have  open 
lunch  periods  and  not  be  compelled  to  stay  on 
school  grounds  during  lunch; 

(3)  Students  should  be  permitted  to  leave  school 
after  their  last  class  of  the  day.  Remaining 
for  study  halls  or  activity  periods  should  be 
" elective” ; 

(4)  A year-round  functional  school  system  should  be 
created  which  gives  students  the  chance  to 
attend  summer  sessions  and  earn  credits  for 
early  graduation  if  they  so  desire. 

This  terminates  the  proposals  for  alleviating  and  eliminating  the  pas- 
sive role  of  the  student  in  the  public  school.  If  effective  learning  is 
adopted,  most  of  the  preceding  suggestions  will  be  superfluous.  These 
are  the  real  solutions. 
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